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Ry battleships, King George 
y. 
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ALMSHOUSE SEEN Dan Moody Wins; Texas Waits SENATE INQUIRY | [Who Mekes Fine Bid 


for Mrs. Ferguson to Resign INTO ILLINOIS || for Pumpkin Center? 


AS ‘DEGRADING?’ | 
| ARTER A SURVEY! PRIMARY BEGINS 
Mr. Reed of Missouri Brings! 


‘Move Made by Fraternal 
Out the Fact That Power 


Orders to Abolish the 
County Institutions Magnate Gave $100,000 


Great Britain to 
Scrap 20 Warships 


Special Correspondence 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
NYONE want to buy a vil- 
lage? Pumpkin Center's fr 
sale. 

J. G. Fierstine, who with his 
family comprise the entire popu- 
lation of Pumpkin Center, situated 
18 miles west of Sioux Falls on one 
of the chief automobile highways 


extending across the state to the ‘PRIESTS TO WITHDRAW 
Black Hills, is advertising the “vil- | FROYV puaP CHURCHES 


lage” for sale. 
The village consists of a garage 


Latest Figures Give Attorney-General Lead of 109,000 
and Majority Over All of 387, Which, if Main- 


tained, Will Assure Him Next Governorship 


from the navy list this year and 
scrapped, This is in accordance 
with the terms of the Washing- 
ton Treaty. 


AUSTIN, Tex., July 26 (Special) | do the same in event she ran 
—Administration. of the affairs of | 25,000 ahead of him, and whether the | 
| Texas by Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, Legislature wHl convene at the cx- CHICAGO, July 26 (A, --Frank L. 
one of the first of America’s women | pense of the legislators, and at its Smith has testified before the Senate | 
Governors, has fafied to win in-|°*2 call, to validate some $800,000 ,Campaign Committee that his suc- 
'dorsement from the voters of the | “strict road bonds invalidated under cessful contest for the Ilinois Re-| 
’ ; ; » . ‘ . 

a decision of the United States publican Senatorial) nomination | 


DES MOINES, la., July 26 (4)—An 
organized effort to abolish the alms- 
house as an American institution 
will be launched as the result of an 
investigation financed by a dozen 


WETS ARE SEEKING 


LOOSER REGULATIONS FARMERS MOVE 


Private Beer Licenses Are 
Being Increased All 
the Time 


Because of the persistence awith 
ahich the wets in the United States 
have put forward the syatem of 
liquor control in certain provinces 
in Canada as a model, The Chriatian 
Science Monitor recently sent a 
staff correspondent to the border to 
make an investigation of conditions 
there. The result of his tnvestiga- 
tion appears in a series of articles 
of which the following is the thir- 
teenth. 

, Correspond- 
to which 


VICTORIA (Staff 
ence)—British Columbia, 


United States wets point as an exam- : 
ple of ideal liquor conditions, sought , 


to compromise between temperance 
and the bar. In this bargain the bar 
has triumphed 
Once having scrapped prohibition, 


the province found itself flooded with | 
liquor. From one step to another it: 


has grown steadily wetter. The en- 
tire experience of this Province has 
proved the hopelessness of handling 
liquor in any way except by its pro- 


hibition. The history of liquor here | 


is a complete answer to. opponents 


of United States prohibition laws, 


who argue that a more liberal liquor 
policy will protect the country from 
a relapse to the bar. 

British Columbia has proved, on the 
contrary, that “moderation” means 
illegal bar conditions immediately 
and they, the return of the bar sup- 
ported and protected by the law. 

Patronized by Women 

What is worse, the bar of “mod- 
eration” is a place patronized not 
only by men but by women and girls, 
and in this respect is a more serious 
problem than the old ber of pre- 
prohibition days. 

When British Columbia voted for 
“moderation” it woted for the ex- 
clusive sale of liquor by the Goy- 
ernment in government stores. No 
provision for the drinking of liquor 
of any kind except in private prem- 
ises was contemplated. In _ fact, 


overwhelmingly. : 


BACK TO FARMS. 


SURVEY PROVES 


‘Prof. Taylor Finds Them 
— Dissatisfied With 
City Conditions 


EVANSTON, Ill. (Special Corre- 
|spondence)—A _ return of 1,435,000 
i:farmers from the cities to the farm 
'took place in 1925, 


| 
| 
: 


‘coming here last fall had served for 
| Six vears at Washington as chief of 
‘the United States Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. Professor Taylor is 
professor of economics at North- 
western University and research as- 
sociate of the Institute of Land Eco- 
‘nomics connected with that institu- 


i tion. 

During 1925 some 2,035,000 of the 
farm population moved to the cities, 
‘Professor Taylor said, and this with 
‘the return of the 1,155,000 left 
‘balance remaining in the cities of 
1 900,000, 

“The shrinkage in agricultural in- 
(come has had a marked depressive 
| influence on farm life and farm land 
.vValues,” observed the agricultural 
iland authority. “Vast numbers of 


| bankruptcies have taken place. The) 
‘highest type of farmer, seeking 4 | 


| Standard of living in keeping with 
| American traditions, is abandoning 
the farm. 

“However he finds his difficulties 
are not ended when he leaves the 
farm. He is not trained in other 
pursuits, and he does not fit in read- 
ily when he goes to the city. i!« is 
not welcomed by organized labor, and 
eventually he drifts back to the 
country, in a far worse economic 
condition than before. 

“I feel that this process is de- 
pressing the morale of our rural 
population. . There are two classes 
| of farmers. First, those who can and 
| will stay on the farm regardiess of 
: what happens. They have no outlook. 
| They accept what .eomes, and corre- 


Lone Star State in. the first test at 
the polls, 

Latest unofficial returns gave Mr. 
| Moody a majority of 387 votes over 
‘all opponents. He was leading 
|Mrs. Ferguson by 199,000, with 680,- 
000 out of a possible 800,000 ballots 
counted. Political observers declare 
belated returns will increase the 


fraternal organizations and _ the 
United States Department of Labor. | 

Harry C, Evans of Des Moines, spe- 
cial commissioner of Secretary o 
Labor Davis, in a report made public 
upon a two years’ nationwide survey 
of almshouses, recommends com- 
plete abolition of the prevailing 
county poorhouse system and the 
continuance of its essential functions | 
in a central home for the “aged and | 
friendless” in each commonwealth. | 

The present system, under which | 


} 


Supreme Court in the Archer County 
case, 

Early in the campaign Mrs. 
Ferguson issued the resignation 
challenge to Mr. Moody, which he 
promptly accepted, declaring that the 


race was really a referendum of the 


(Continued on l'a@e 2, Column 2) 


The Next Governor of Texas 


each county maintains a separate in- | 
stitution, is described in the report | 


it is reported by | 
i Prof. Henry C. Taylor, who until his | 


as “the worst mismanaged public | 
business in the world,” and “the | 
symbol of humanity's degradations.” | 

The central home plan will be sub- 
mitted together with a detailed re- | 
port of the survey, %o the Annual 
Convention of Fraternal Congresses | 
at Buffalo, N, Y., on Aug. 16. A score 
of affiliated societies will be urged to 
assist in bringing the commissioner's | 
findings and recommendations to the: 
attention of every State Legislature | 
during the next two years. 


‘PLATFORM MEN’ 
ASK MORE PAY 


i 


abolition of private profit on liquor spoud to the European peasant class. 
sales was one of the chief planks | The other type is the better educated 
in the wet platform. But scarcely; 4nd energeti¢ farmer, who will not 
had the wets won this opening vic- | Blay if profits are not forthcoming. 
tory than they opened a new cam-;| Who is striving to get into other in- 
paign for looser liquor regulation . | dustries. If he cannot move, he tries 
Bootlegging flourished openly under; ‘0 set bis sons and daughiers into 


| Vahey, who also conducts their case, 


the new system, which was designed 
to end bootlegging fcrever. The wets’ 
solution was the wider legal sale of 
liquor in competition with thé illegal 
vendor. They demanded the opening 
of beer parlors where beer would be 
sold by the glass under private eus- 
pices. This, they said, would provide 
ample drinking facilities,‘reduce the 
consumption of hard liquor and do 
away with the bootlegger altogether. 
_ Beer Interests Succeed 

At first this movemefit was sup- 
pressed. In 1923, the beer interests 
managed to secure a vote in the 
Legislature in favor of a plebiscite 
on the beer question. At the subse- 
quent general election of 1924 this 
plebiseite was held. The electors re- 
corded a provincial majority, against 
private beer sale of 1714. “The re- 
sults of the plebiscite, as a-result, 
were enforced on the local option 
plan. Those districts which voted 
for beer got it, despite the total dry 


vote, and the result, of course, has | 
been that every legally “dry” district | 
near a legally “wet” one has been, 


made wet in fact regardiess of its 
own wishes. 

The Legislature's final vote on the 
question definitely bro':ght back the 
bar and the sale of liquor by private 
interests for profit. In other words, 
Government control of all liquor 
ended there—a big part of the liquor 
business was taken away from the 


- (Continued on Page 3, Column 3) 
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other occupations. as 

“This process saps the farm of its 
best strains, leading toward a tess 
efficient agriculture, carried on by a 
less. intelligent rural population, 
which will not form the sound basis 
for our national life that has char- 
acterized the United States from the 


Wage Appeal of Mass. Rail 
Employees Being Heard 
at the State House 


| 
’ Asking a wage increase from 61 ® | 
74 cents an hour for “blue uniform | 
+men,” and an additional 10 cents for ' 
one-man car operatives, employees , 
of the Eastern Massachusetts Street , 
Railway—once the second largest | 
railway in the United Stat y 
began the presentation of an elabo- | 
rate case before an arbitration board | 
at the State House. 
The hearings are the culmination | 
of a long Wage dispute; and are ex-.| 
pected to continue more than a week. | 
John C. Leggat, judge of the Middle- ; 
sex County Probate Court, is the) 
neutral arbitrator; the railway line | 
is represented by Fred E. Cum- 
mings, vice-president and general | 
manager, and the men by James H. . 


oF 


ncmane) ae 
> 


as is his custom. i ; 
It is the intention of both parties 
to the dispute-to go deeply into the 
economic conditions gurrounding the | 3 
Eastern Massachusetts road and the | | 

living and working conditions of its | Moody majority, in which event 
employees. Each) sifle’ will take at | there will be no run-off election and 
least two days and a half for the ; he will be Texas's next Governor, as 
presentation of evidence, and many |a victory in the De tic primary 
experts of national prominence will |in this State ‘is ~equivaient to the 


"y >, . . ba A * - me vd ; as ae? 
* Ee -- et » nang ert rat Set ; 
‘ the ie: , yl ens es ay tS a 


1} 
1 {| Jar courses of music instruction. and, 
} | indeed, upon the ultimate evolution 


41} good 


beginning.” 

Legislation has put the farmer in 
the condition he is in today and legis- 
lation can liféhim out of it, Professor 
Taylor said. 


be ‘introduced Arguments and sum- | 
mation will follow the presentation | 
of evidence. 

As a counter proposal to the em-. 


(Continued on Page 5B, Column §) 


election. . 7 

Lynch Davidson ran a poor third 
with less than 100,000 votes. The 
votes of Mrs. Edith Willmans, Mrs. 
Kate Johnson and the Rev. 0. F. Zim- 
merman are negligible. 


Preschool Music Aids Child — 
and Parent, Declares Teacher 


Subjected to sharp attack for the 
active part her husband, James E. 
Ferguson, who was impeached as 
governor some years ago, has taken 
in Texas’ government during her 
term of office; Mts. Ferguson appar- 
ently was considerably outdistanced 


Sets Up Bond of Understanding Through Fun- 
damental Musical Training, Says Originator 


in the primary election by Dan 
Moody, Texas Attorney-General. 

In event Mr. Moody does not re- 
ceive, on the official count, a majority 
of all votes cast in the Democratic 


‘the appreciation of music in children 
during infancy, but of increasing the 
number of children enabled by such 


early training to enter the element-| 


‘ary grades with a well defined appre- 
(ciation of rudimentary music, were 
‘discussed today by Miss Rose Ella 
| Cunningham of Lexington, speaking 
on the program of preschool music 
she has developed at Lexington, be- 
for summer students taking the 
supervisor-of-music courses in the 
music department of Boston Univer- 
sity, at Jacob Sleeper Hall. 

Miss Cunningham is a music 
teacher in Lexington, She became 
thé pioneer of the preschool music 
‘instruction through studying her 
/own experience with the handicaps 


| observed, and she felt that such de- 
' velopment would show a pronounced 


; | beneficial effect on the child's capa- 


‘city to take advantage of later regu- 


of musica) taste in later life. 

She spoke today of the fact that 
Dr. Ahchibald T. Davison, in his 
“Musical Education in America,” 
maps out the progress of musical 
education from the elementary 
schools to college, expecting the col- 
leges t6 set standards through their 
entrance requirements, but that no 
provision is made for music in the 
/preschool years. 


Encouraging Work 

“This work in music among pre- 
school children is an encouraging 
work for all music teachers,” Miss 
Cunningham pointed out, “because it 
enlists not only teachers, but parents 
and often the large company of rela- 
tives. President-Emeritus Charles 
W. Eliot has kindly written of the 
program I am seeking to develop, 
‘It would take some years to make 
the Ameritan common people as 
musical as the Russians or the Ital- 
fans, but you are taking care of that 
‘work at the right end.” 
“It seems tO me that the initial 
service of preschool training in 


ak 


, 
Advantages not only of beginning! music is that it establishes one more 


primary Mrs. Ferguson will have an- 
‘other opportunity to receive the 


|'bond of sympathy between children 
; 
and their parents. Then it provides | V@"% Aug. 28 in which she and the 


early, directed work for naturally | Attorecy- fanseny werd be the omy 
| contestants, * - 
gifted children as well as for those | 
who might not otherwise have their; M®. Moody based his campaign for 
attention directed toward any sert- the gubernatorial nomination on un- 
ous music study. qualified opposition of “Ferguson- 
“We all aoccept as traditional the|/#™.” as he termed the issue. He 
feeling tha. the first word spo!en by ; carried his campaign personally 
the young child is an event of a- into every cprner of the State, 
mount family significance. Note is} 
made of it, and the identity of the; ®fairsqunder the present régime. 
word is long cited thereafter as proof Mrs. Ferguson made a few speeches, 
of the earliest linguistic dexterity of | but her husband bore the brunt of 
the child. The sounding ot the first | her campaign. 
tone should be an event of equal’ Offer Came From cirs. Ferguson 


significance too. ' Questions now uppermost in the 
It is not true that the tones of; minds of Texans and others inter- 
children have no musicai quality. / ested in Texas politics are whether 
Their relative significance is often | yrg Ferguson will keep the agree- 
lost because it has not beer-custom-| ment to resign office if’ Mr, Moody 
ary to ac~~ciate infants with “any de- | ran ahead in the primary on ccndi- 
gree ‘ ‘hatever of musical competency. tion that the Attorney-General would 
Learn To Speak and Sing 


To begin to instill the principles md 
rhythh in children while they are 
yet infants is not to begin a whit too 
soon. To teach children to sing as 


they learn to speak is not impossible 
and children, so taught in their first 
year, progress rapidly until the time 
they enter the first grade in school, 
when teachers welcome them as a 
distinct addition to their classes be- 
cause of their unusual musical 
grounding. If such grounding could 
be made usual instead of unusual— 
and, of course, it can be—it would be 
a great advance in the course of 
musical education. 

“It was in 1920 that I began ta 
work out my preschool music plan 
as an stance to my own work 
with for children. I had one 
mother for a student. She was very 
enthusiastic, for’she felt that here) 
was a means of coming closer to her | 
child, who, at that time, had no more 
‘apparent musival talent than the or- |- 
dinary, It wes inevitable that other). 
mothers should hear of the experi- 
ment and wish to obtain guidance too. | 


five, And later, with the assistance of 
the Division of University Extension! | 
which, by this time, had become in-| 


Counsel 
for the Woman 
Traveling Alone 


Tomorrow’s | 


terested in the practical possibilities 
(Continued on Page 6B, Columa 5) 
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Now Attorney-General and In Face of Returns in Line to Be Mra, Fergusen’s 


; 


‘voters’ decision in a “run-off” pri- | Cambridge, 


BRIDGES T0 COST 
CITY $452,847 


‘against William B. McKinley cost 
‘approximately $250,000, of which 
Samuel Insull, Chicago traction mag- 
nate, gave $190,000. 

“How much was agreed upon?” Mr 
Reed asked. 

“A reasonable amount,” he replied. 
| The senatorial candidate said he 
knew only iu a general way ag to 
| the sources of campaign funds. 
: At the outset. Mr. Smith asked to 
‘be permitted to make a statement, 
_but James A. Reed (D.), Senator 


‘from Missour!, and ehairman, de-' 


| clined to permit him to do 80, ex- 
|plaining that the custom was for 
‘witnesses to answer questions put 
by the investigators. 

Campaign Chairman Summoned 


The chairman of the Illinois Com- 
merce Committee testified that Allen 
'¥. Moore of Monticello, Ill, former 
| member of Congress and Republican 
| National committeeman for Illinois, 
. was the chairman of his state cam- 
'paign committee. 
| “Issue a subpoena for Mr. Moore,” 
directed Mr. Reed. 
| Mr. Smith valid he did not know 
'the names of any of the members of 
‘his committee except that of Mr. 
Moore. He added that he had sought 
to get Garrett Kennedy to manage 
his campaign, but he was a candidate 
himself for State Treasurer. 

“Did you have any talk with Moore 
or others of yrour committee about 
campaign contributions?” Mr. Reed 
asked. 

“Yes, with Mr. Moore,” Mr. Smith 
replied, and added that he told Mr. 
Moore he could give but very little 
to the campaign. 

“That's indefinite,” Mr. Reed re- 
plied. “How much did you give?” 

“Five thousand dollars,” Mr. Smith 
replied. 

“By check?’ 

“No, in currency.” 

Charges repeated to the Senate by 
T. H. Caraway (D.). Senator from 
Arkansas, were that Mr. Smith's 
campaign had cost oe and 
that more than $1,000,000 had been 
spent on behalf of William B. Mc- 
Kinley, the defeated candidate. 

Mr. Iasull Shines 
\Mr. Smith, who is chairman of the 
Illinois Commerce Commission told 


; 


! 


as to Mr. Insull's contribution was 
given to him by Mr. Moore. He re- 
called no other contributions except 
| Mr. Moore's own and “$600 or $700 
in small checks that came to me.” 


the committee that his information | 


| | and store, ice house, storage shed | | Areh hj ’ : 
sok shen badtiines deeds ave | Archbishop s Letter Threaten 
the only. ctrectares fa. Pemptin || 108 Penalties to Officials 
Center. Brings Investigation 
There is a question as to how 
Pumpkin Center got its unique 
|| name—being so far as known here 
|| the only Pumpkin Center in the 
| whole of the United States. One 
|| story is to the effect that it was 
| named from a big field of pump 
|| kins adjacent to the present “vil- 
|| lage,” while another version is that 


| 


| 
| 


MEXICO CITY, July 26 (4)—The 
| Department of the Interior has or- 
| dered an investigation inte a pas- 
| toral letter which has been issued 
| under the signatures of the Most 
| Reverend Mora y Del Rio, Archbishop 
te {Of Mexico, and seven other arch- 
|| it was so named by a party of | | bishops and 29 bishops. 
| | Visitors who were in a whimsical || The letter announced that begin- 
|| mood. ‘ning Ang. 1 no priests would officiate 
| | at religious ceremonies in the Roman 


| GOVERNORS URGE | Catholic churches throughout Mexico 


in view of the Government’s inten- 
| tion to put into effect its new regula- 
| STATE NATIONAL , tions of religious institutions. The 
: = 
| - 4 ava + ito have the anti-religious provisiors 


' letter said that efforts would be made 
| UNDERSTANDING of the Constitution amended. 


| It is the intention of the Depart- 
| | 


ment of the Interior in its investiga- 
| tion to determine whether the pas- 
tora] letter violates the Constitu- 
| tion. If it is decided there has been 
a violation the Attorney-General! 


‘Conference in Wyoming 
| Stresses Need for Co-op- | gin 5- notified, and he can cite the 


: -T signers to the District Court for 
eration on Dry Law examinatiqn or order their arrest if 


_ concludes the facts justify such a 
step. 

In his statement to the newspapers 
President Calles said: 

“The purpose of the Catholic agite- 
tors will fail and will give definite 
evidence of their lack of strength. 
because Mexican economic life is in- 
dependent of groups of agitators, and 
neither industry nor commerce is de- 
pendent upon those responsible for 
this ridiculous economic boycott 
movement. 

“The virile forces of Mexico have 
aiways developed without allowing 
themselves to be led by those who 
make use of religion for exhibition 
purposes or profit. These virile 
forces, whether Roman Catholic. 
Protestant or of any other religious 
problems was then undertaken. Wal Soneaaten, wil net be alected 
Se ik Reeckear of Puedindd, Gude by the efforts of this evil-intentioned 


Comptroller of Maine, ascribed the) 
mounting state indebtedness ~~ 
governmental costs to the war and , 

to the automobile as well as to com- rr ter — Archhtinen deen ~ 
petition among states for a higher po) Rio on three occasions bad made 
grade of living. He likened the puniic his intention of opposing the 
states to families living on the saMe} erican Conatiation Tas Qasiee- 
street trying to outdo each other in| nent could not overlook this, be- 


CHEYENNE, Wyo., July 26 (Spe- 
cial)—Federal and state co-operation 
in the enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment and the federal plan of 
splitting road and natural resource. 
conservation costs “fifty-fifty” with 


the states. were advocated in the 
principal address before the Gov- 
ernors’ Conference which Opened a 
three-day session here today. Gov- 
ernor Pinchot, of Pennsylvania, 
stressed these two things in his ad- 
' dress. 

Gov. Nellie T. Ross, of Wyoming, 
delivered the address of welcome 
and the response was made by Gov. 
J. W. Martin, of Florida. 

The study of state governmental 


group. 
In order to form an opinion of the 
present religious situation, the Pres- 


showing the most expensive habili- 


ments, and proposed financial re- 


“Then do you want this committee 
ports of the state governments in 


cause it would simply be weakness :f 
,} the Government were indifferent to 


to understand that Mr. Insull was the 
sole backer of your campaign?’ 
asked Mr. Reed. 

“I am telling all that I know of the 
contributions.” answered Mr. Smith. 
“Just what Mr. Moore told nie of.” 


what might be a dangerous disturb- 


short, readable form so that voters’ ance of the public peace. 


might understand them. This plan, ' 
he observed, might “awaken in the | Fundamental Laws Rejected 

people an economic consciousness' “What can the Government of any 
and knowledge about their govern-; country do,” he asked, “when a spe- 


Mayor’ Nichols Announces 
This Amount as Bos- 
ton’s Share — 


Boston's share of the total cost of 
$1,024,620.17 for building wide and 
modern strictures to replace the an- 
tiquated - and © worn: out Western 
avenue and Arsenal street bridge 
between Boston and Watertown and 
the Western Avenue Bridge between 
‘Boston and Cambridge as well as the 
repaving of the Harvard bridge con- 
necting Massachusetts avenue in Bos- 
ton with the same thoroughfare in 
is 


Hall, The other cities and towns in 
the Metropolitan district, under 


Chapter 497 of the Acts of 1°21, are 
responsible at pro rata amounts for | 


‘COMMUNIST PARTY IN MOSCOW 
EXPELS GREGORY ZINOVIEFF 


Former Associate of Nikolai Lenine Is Charged With At- 
tempting to Overthrow the Existing Central Executive 
Committee by “Illegal Methods” 


the balance of the cost. 

Of the total of $452,847.60 which 
Boston is required to pay between 
now and Nov. 1, $410,846.71 is to be 


charging maladministration of state; ™et by loans to be issued outside the 


debt limit, while Boston's share of 
the Metropolitan Park assessments 
of $42,000.89 will come out of this 
year’s taxes, sald the Mayor. 

The total cost of the Western Ave- 
nue and Arsenal Street bridge be- 
tween Boston and Watertown § is 
$192,596.78, of which Boston's share, 
outside of the debt limit. is $67,- 
408.87; $16,103.64 by taxation, or a 
total for Boston of $83.512.61. 

The total cost of the Western Ave- 
nue Bridge, between Boston and 
Cambridge, is $309,726.83, of which 
Boston's share outside the debt limit 
is 35 per cent, or $108,404.39; $25,- 
897.25 to be raised out of the taxes, 
making Boston's total share in the 
cost of this bridge $134,301.64. 

rd Bridge, or the 


cons | 
The work on these three 


$452,847.60, Mayor | 
Nichols announced today at City | 


sa a 


Mr. Reed explained that the com- 
mittee was “not making 
charges.” 

“But, Senator,” Mr. Smith inter- 
rupted, “charges have been made.—” 

“I'm not going into that,” said 
Mr. Reed, and he turned to inquiries 
‘about the advertising expenses of 
(the Smith campaign. ° 
, The witness said that billboard ad- 
| vertising in his behalf was “taken 
care of by Mr. Wrigley.” 

Mr. Smith said he received the 
support in Cook County of the “ele- 
ments of the Crowe-Barrett faction 
who believed in the United States 
staying out of the World Court.” 

“Who were they?” Mr. Reed asked. 

“William Hale Thompson, Robert 
E. Crowe (state's attorney), and 
Charles V. Barrett.” 

“Whom did United States Senator 
support?” Mr. Reed de- 


' Deneen 
manded. 
“William B. McKinley.” 
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‘ment equal to their present political cial group, religious or otherwise, 
consciousness.” (publicly rejects the fundamental! 

John A. Bennett, executive secre- | !aws, announces its intention to fight 
tary of Governor Pothier of Rhode such laws, and incites the people to 
Island, was named temporary secre- repudiate the Constitution? My Gov- 
tary of the conference. ‘erhment can only demand strict 


' obedience of the Constitution. 


New England’s Greeting 
CHEYENNE, Wyo., July 246 (*)— 
“One of the main purposes of the 
visit of the New England governors 


to the conference at Cheyenne is to 
learn first hand about western peo- 
ple and tipir problems and to ex- 
tend the greeting of New England 
to the descendants of the New Eng- 
land pioneers who settled and built 
up the frontier west,” declared Gov. 
Ralph O. Brewster of Maine, chair- 
man of the conference executive 
committee. 

Governor Brewster, with Gov. J. P. 
Trumbull of Connecticut; Gov. John 


“We have had no need to pass new 
laws but merely to enforce already 
existing legislation—the reform laws 
of more than 50 years ago, and the 
1917 Constitution—only issuing regu- 
lations establishing penalties. 

“Such establishment of penalties is 
logically necessary; otherwise en- 
forcement of the constitutional re- 
ligious clauses, which the clergy it- 
self admits it has been 
would be impossible. 

“We have prescribed penalties in 
accordance with the authority in- 
vested in us by Congress. The pen- 
aities are not excessive and are no 
different from those fixed for viola- 
| tion of the Constitution in ail civil- 


(Continueli on Page 2°, Columa %) | ized countries? 
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MOSCOW, July 26 (4) — Grave dif- 
ferences again have arisen in the 
inner councils of the Communist 
party which threaten to shake .the 
whole organization to its founda- 
tions. 

The differences have resulted in 
the expulsion of Gregory Zinovieff, 
once close associate of Nikolai 
Lenine, from the political bureau, 


tical burean. in which all the vast 
power of the Communist Party is 
concentrated, finishes the career of 
the stormy rel of Soviet Russia. 
‘He still , however, the chair- 
manship of the Communist Interna- 
a position which he also may 
forfeit at the next congress of the 
‘Communist Party in October. 
who admittedly control the central! 
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SMITHS, N. Ys July 26 () 


PAUL 


Gevernment’s Condact Explained 
“The Government has ciearly 
stated that our conduct, whatever 


our philosophic or religious ideas, is . 


not actuated by impulse, persecutian, 
rancor or ill will against the arch- 
bishops and bishops who in 1917 
signed the repudiation of the consti- 
tution and appeal to rebellion which 
their declaration really was. 


although it well knew that one of the 
frst results would be favorable to 
the Mexican clergy, through auto- 
‘matic elimination of foreign priests 
| who did not sign the protest and who 
in some cases were even an obstacle 
to the politics of tie bad Mexican 
clergy who were the enemies of the 
Government, but these 

priests had to abandon the country 
because the Constitution so de- 
manded. 
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United States to understand that 
there are wicked elements who at- 
tempt to cover their political ambi- 
tions under the mantle of religion. 

“I envy the United Stateg in that 
respect, and I know that the churches 
of the United States distinguish be- 
tween religious and political con- 
duct. But in Mexico, from the time 
of independence to the present, the 
Catholic Church has been a constant 
political problem. 

Church’s Influence Weakened 


“This has so weakened the spirit- 
ual influence of the Catholic church 
in Mexico that, except for a small 
percentage of good and faithful 
Catholics who are unable to see 
through the church's intrigues, all 
other Catholics in Mexico who are 
also good Mexicans make a clear div- 
ision between their religious duties 
and obedience to their bad pastors, 
who pursue political and temporal 
objectives.” 

“Naturally, my Government does 
not contemplate making the religious 
regulations less dra tic because of 
the attitude taken py the political 
Catholic leaders and bad Mexican 
prelates, as a pretext for opposing 
the social, constructive and revolu- 
tionary work we are carrying on. 

“Each new opposition, manifesta- 
tion of animosity or hinderance to 
my Government and its work will 
serve to establish new penalties for 
those who refuse to obey the Mexi- 
can laws.” 

It is announced that a committee 
of eight members of congregations 
will be appointed by the priest of 
each Roman Catholic church to as- 
sume charge of the churches July 31 
at midnight, when the priests cease 
their religious duties and retire from 
the churches under the instructions 
contained in the pastoral letter. The 
churches will remain open for wor- 
ship, but no priests will function. 


Letter Threatens Penalties 


The letter protests against the new 
religious regulations promulgated by 
the Mexican Government, and pre- 
claims the various penalties which 
may be imposed against those of the 
Roman Catholic faith who are re- 
sponsible for the new laws or in any 
way aid in putting them into effect. 

Among these penalties is ex-com- 
munication of those who issue laws, 
regulations or decrees against the 
rights and liberty of the church, 
those who prevent the exercise of re- 
ligious juridiction and those who 
usurp ecclesiastic property. The let- 
ter therefore implies that President 
Calles and all officials of the Gov- 
ernment responsible for issuing or 
enforcing the regulations may be ex- 
communicated. 

The letter was issued in agreement 
with the expressed views of Pope 
Pius XI, who in his last apostolic 
letter spoke of the “iniquity” of the 
decrees and laws sanctioned by the 
Mexican authorities against Roman 
Catholics in Mexico. 

Labor Backs President 

The labor unions of the Federal 
district, have appointed a committee 
to notify President Callies that the 
Laborites are backing him in his pol- 
icy of putting the religious laws into 
effect. 


Officers of Boycott Group 
Imprisoned by Government 


MEXICO CITY, July 26 (Special) 
-—After a prolonged investigation in 
which many members of the Mexican 
League of Religious Defense, which 
has called’'an economic boycott, were 
called to testify, three officers of the 
league, were held for trial and sent 
to the military prison, Santiago 
Tlaltelolco, in this city, charged with 
sedition and attempting unduly to 
embarrass the Government and na- 
tion. Several other arrests of Roman 
Catholic members of the league fol- 
lowed, among them that of Manuel 
Palomar, who had been elected presi- 
dent in place of Rafael Cisneros. The 
arrest of other members of the new 
board of officers of the League of 
Religious Defense are expected. 


The league declares it will con- 
tinue electing new officers as long as 
the Government continues arresting 
them. The examination of priests 
heading 39 Mexican parish churches 
was continued, all giving evidence 
of the same tenor to the effect that 
they had put the responsibility of 
registereing on the Archbishop of 
Mexico, as their réligious head in 
Mexico. 

All centers of Roman Catholic so- 
cieties are closed, the Catholics hold- 
ing their meetings in private houses. 

Some of those arrested are charged 
‘with distribution in the streets of 
Catholic fiy-sheets denouncing the 
Government. 

The District Judge has demanded | 


the appearance in court of Arch- | 


bishop Mora y Del Rio and of Pas 
cual Diaz, Bishop of Tobasco. 


All Mexican Catholic churches will 
observe the papal request for a 
prayer for Mexico on Aug. 1, and 
sermons will be preached in all 
ghurches on the papal letter. 

Notice from Catholic headquarters 
closing all churches in Mexico in- 
definitely, beginning next Saturday, 
filled all churches in the city from 
5 in the morning till long after mid- 
day. This move was made, it is be- 
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(1) What is Holland doing to encourage music study? 
(2) When, according to Lloyd George, will peace be assured? 
(3) When does Mexico's new church decree become effective? 
(4) What does Lord Birkenhead say about trade disputes? 
(5) What is the trend of literature in China? 


(6) Is New England being “conquered” by immigrants? 
These Questions Were Answered in 


) Saturday's MONITOR 


lieved, with a view to counteracting 
the presidential decree of July 2, 
forbidding the denominational press 
to handle government news, and re- 

quiring religious schools to accept 
ae education. 

The Government looks upon the 
suspension of the schools and the 
closing of the churches as a purely 
political move, and it is anticipated 


that the Government will close the 
churches permanently, on the ground 
of desertion of the clergy who leave 
the churches to the care of the peo- 
le. 

¥ People are waiting anxiously the 
next move of the Government, which 
all belfeve is coming. Anti-govern- 
ment circulars continue to appear 
on the streets. 


(Continued from Page 1) 


people to decide whether they ap- 
proved Mrs. Ferguson's course as 
Governor or his action as Attorney- 
General in prosecuting suits for the 
cancellation of large road contracts 
and for recovery of alleged exoOrbi- 
tant profits from certain road con- 
tractors, which sujts were contested 
by Mrs. Ferguson, but won in the 
courts on confessed judgments 
against road contractors. Mr, Moody 
persistently urged the voters to.de- 
cide by their votes which should 
resign under the accepted challenge. 

Repeated appeals from commer- 
cial bodies, business organizations 
and legislators, that the Legislature 
be called to validate the question of 
road bonds, have been refused by Mrs. 
Ferguson. While the Legislature can 
convene on its own call, the Attor- 
ney-General’s department ruled that 
members could get no pay under the 
law unless convened by the Gover- 
nor, and efforts to get a quorum 
without the Governor’s call were 
abandoned. 

It is now thought that renewed ef- 
forts will be made to get an early 
legislative session without the Gov- 
ernor’s call, should Mrs. Ferguson 
refuse to resign her office under her 
challenge and that the Legislature 
will also investigate alleged irregu- 
larities of the former highway com- 
missioners. 

State Officers Nominated 

Other state officers nominated to 
succceed themselves ere Barry Mil- 
ler, Heutenant-governor; 8S. M. N. 


Marrs, superintendent of public in- 
struction, George B. Terrell, com- 
missioner of agriculture; J. T. Rob- 
ison, land commissioner; C, V. Ter- 
dell, railroad commissioner; S. H. 
Terrell, Comptroller; William Pier- 
son, associate justice of the state 
Supreme Court, and C. F. L. Hawk- 
ins, judge of the Court of Criminal 
Appeals. 

For State Treasurer a second 
primary will be necessary between 
Gregory Hatcher, incumbent, and J. 
R. Ball, J. V. Allred and either 
Claude Pollard or Charles L. Brach- 
field will also be in the second pri- 


mary for Attorney-General, no cah- 
didates in these races ‘having re- 
ceived majorities. 

Harvey H. Haines of Houston re- 
ceived the Republican nomination 
for Governor over E. P. Scott, 
Corpus Christi. 

All Democratic congressmen are 
nominated except in the Austin dis- 
trict where a complete count is nec- 
essary to decide whetrer J. P. Bu- 
chanan, incumbent, has won over 
James R. Hamilton. 

Texas’ solé Réepublican national 
representative, Harry M. Wurzbach, 
won a decisive victory in the San 
Antonio district over Fred M. 
Knetsch, who was supported by the 
state Republican organization headed 
by R. B. Creager. Mr. Wurzbach will 
be opposed in the N ber election 
by A. D. Rogers of San Antonio. 

Tae Republicans nominated a full 
state ticket and congressional ticket 
in most districts. 


Mr. Moody Helped by Bride 
Dan Moody is the youngest man 
ever to seek the office of Governor 
of Texas; he is 33 years old. 


Throughout his campaign, during 
which he frequently made as many 
as five armeches in a single day, he 
had the inspiration and encourage- 
ment of his young wife, formerly 
Miss Mildred Paxton, whom he mar- 
ried last April in Abilene. He opened 
his campaign at Taylor, where he 
was born. 

“Free Texas from Fergusonism” 
was the Moody slogan. He told the 
voters that Mr. Ferguson had domi- 
nated the highway commission, text- 
book commission and other branches 
of the State Government, virtually 
usurping the executive’s préroga- 
tives. The Attorney-General did not 
make any promises as to the con- 
structive measures he would put into 
effect in Texas should he win, but 
insisted the only issue was to over- 
throw “Fergusonism.” 

Mr. Moody pointed out that as a 
result of suits filed by him, the 
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cleared the 


nated. 
Her ge ents vigorously 
attacked h . vere 2 , Citing 


ese Mot granting conditional 
pardons to some 1000 inmates of 
penitentiary, 


DAN MOODY WINS IN TEXAS 
CAMPAIGN FOR GOVERNORSHIP 
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tof ber administration. 


During her 
term in office there was passed, she 
pointed out, the Anti-Mask Bill 
which emasculated the Ku Klux Klan 
es a political unit in Texas; Senate 
Bill 180, which stimulated the in- 
veatment of foreign capital in Texas 
industries; passing of the Amnesty 
Hil; granting of clemency to con-| 


victs of which she was particularly 
proud; reduction of the ad valorem 


tax rate from 77 to 65 cents; preven- 
tion of lynchings; 


Search and Seizure Bill, which pre- 


vents law enforcement officers from | 
searching homes and automobiles | Correspondence)—Members 
| Columbia River 


Placing of the Texas prison sy8-| tion when on their way to Oregon 


without proper authority; 


tem on a self-sustaining basis; pay- | 
ment of deficiencies of the previous | 
administration; reduction of the ex- | 
péenses of the state from $46,000,00( 
to $36,000,000 by vetoing appropria- 
tions amounting to $10,000,000; re- 
moval of the insane from county 
jails; additions to eleemosynary and 
educational institutions; vetoing of 
the free pass bill; vétoing of the 
prison ré-location biJl, and keeping 
the state on a cash basis. 


WYOMING HOST 


passage of ond 


'were greeted at Grand Forks by a 
/Red River ox cart driver, Napoleon 


TO GOVERNORS 


(Continued from Page 1) 


G. Winant of New Hampshire; Gov. 
Franklin S. Billings of Vermont: 
Wellington Wells, president of the 
Massachusetts State Senate, and 
John A. Bennett, executive secretary 
of Governor Pothier of Rhode Island, 
arrived here at midnight on a spe- 
cial car, Members of the official and 
persona] families of the Governors, 
totaling 17 persons, accompanied the 
New England state executives, 

In Maine's representation were 
Governor and Mrs. Brewster; Colv 
Harold N. Marsh, aide, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter E. Brockway of Portland, 
Me. From New Hampshire were Gov- 
ernor and Mrs. Winant, who are to be 
the guests of Governor Nellie Tayloe. 
Ross, Wyoming's woman executive, 
and Maj. George N. Morrill, aide.: 
Governor and Mrs. Trumbull and 
their daughters, Florence and Jean 
and a niece, Miss Dorothy Clark, 
formed the Connecticut party. V. C. 
Bruce Wetmore, of Boston, repre- 
sented Massachusetts, together with 
Mr. Wells. T. F. Joyce of Boston is 
secretary of the party. 

“The Governors of New England, tn 
coming to Wyoming, also wish to pay 
their respects to the charm and 
intellect of Governor Ross, who 
made such a favorable impression 
at the Conference of Governors 
which was held in Maine last year,” 
Governor Brewster declared in 6x- 
tending a greeting to Wyoming upon 
his arrival. 

“The méeting of Governors will do 
much to break down any lack of un- 
derstanding, real or imaginary, which’ 
may exist between east and west. 
New England wants to find out how 
the northeast can serve the west and 
other sections of the country in 
larger measure than in the past.” 

Pleads for Solidarity 

Promotion of solidarity of the 
states, upon which “the greatness 
of the Nation depends” ts the chief 
purpose of the twelfth annual gov- 
ernors conference, Nellie ‘Taylor 
Ross, Governor of Wyoming told the 
state executives. 

Picturing the west as a “new land 
possessing unlimited possibilities,” 
America’s first woman governor ex- 
pressed the hope that the visit by the 
score or more of governors would 
“result in permanent benefits to your 
states and ours.” 

“Recognition of the interde- 
pendence of states cannot be evaded. 
All are dependent,- one upon the 
other, for those necessities, whether 
they be manufactured products, cot- 
ton, wool, beef or coal, for the pro- 
duction of which .ach particular sec- 
tion is best adapted... . Undoubtedly 
thro the ihatohanee of views and 
experiences there must be evolved 
the solution of many difficult prob- 
lems, particulatly where there may 
bé a conflict of interest, and at the 
same time there developed a more 
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sympathetic understanding among 
states which is so desirable.” 

State and Federal Enforcement 

“In dealing with law enforcement 
there must be no twilight zone be- 
tween state and federal authority 
where the enemies of society might 
hide themselves,and escape punish- 
ment,” Governor Pinnchot. said. 
“Neither can we suffer the state- 
made nullification of our National 
Constitution, whether under the 
guise of a state referendum or by the 
failure of the State to exercise its 
co-ordinate powers. 

“I have small sympathy with the 
view which regards every new use 
of the federal power as necessarily 
an usurpation of rights properly be- 
longing to the states. The recent out- 
burst against President Coolidge's 
order for the co-operative use of 
state and local authorities in law 
enforcement is a typical example. 
Federal and state action should be 
co-operative—not hostile.” 

Although the Governor was sched- 
uled to speak particularly on the 
subject of state finances, he ex- 
pressed himself largely on other 
questions. 

The use of federal taxes for build- 
ing of a national highways system, 
the development.of natural resources 
and industry within the states was 
defended by Governor Pinaghot. He 
characterized the theory that “each 
state exists for itself alone” as be- 
ing “narrow and unworthy.” 


Ox Carts Greet | 
Dakota Visitors 


Members of Historical Com- 
mission En Route to Oregon 


Cover Old Trail 


George Bernard Shaw tonight has 
afforded an opportunjty for remark- 
able tributes to this world celebrity. 


The Observer 
column leading article in which it 
says: 


been made up as Mephistopheles, he 
has been all through a stern moralist 
and a herolc itdealist. 
him is nonconformist melodrama as 
severe 
fantasy. On every real problem of 
his age he has stimulated intellect 
and kept conscience awake. He has 
done as much as any Writer alive to 
make woman a more equal and in- 
teresting.companion of man. 


down national prejudices and mock 
blatant life out of jingoism, chauvin- 
ism, junkerism and the rest? If he 
guys Cwsar and Shakespeare, he 
forces us to think of them humanly, 
and his horesty corrects more sol- 
emn falsehoods. Of course, he has 
been Wrongheaded again and again 
and sometimes he has done his bit 
of harm with good, killing a pigeon 
when he meant to shoot at a crowd. 


hypocrisy and humbug, and of the 
tyrannies and stupidities of political 


England Pays Tribute to 


George Bernard Shaw 
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Press Warm in Its Praise of His Efforts to 


Break Down National Prejudices 


By Ceahic from Monitor Rurcau | 
LONDON, July 26—The dinner to 
publishes ai two- 
“The truth is that though Shaw has 


A great deal of 


in purpos@® as exalted in 


“Enemy of Hypocrisy” 
“Who has done more to break 


“But as a memorable enemy of 


complacency and every kind of spuri- 
ous platitude, this great dramatic 
satirist has been a scourging, cleans- 
ing force.” 

St. John Ervine, the dramatist, says 
of Shaw: “He is the great Protestant 
of our time, an individualist from 
the crown of his head to the soles of 
his feet. If a Soviet republic is ostab- 
lished in England in his time, the 
firat person to be hanged for con- 
spiring against it, will be Shaw.” 

Witty Lines on Shaw 

The Times publishes eight witty 
and understanding lines on Shaw 
over the initials, “H. I. S.,” which 
run: 


“Speak of Methuselah no more: 
It is ‘back to G. B. 8.’ 
What shall the future praise him 
for? 
The fn? the seriousness? 
The illuming thought? The scene 
on scene 
Portrayed by a master mind? 
All these: but most, that wit so 
keen. 
Could flash from a heart so kind.” 


MacDonald, ex-Prime 
Minister, toasts Shaw at tonight's 
dinner and strong endeavors have 
been made to have Shaw's reply 
radiocast, but the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral has refused permission because 
it “may be controversial.” 
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GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


over the trail of the French pioneers, 


Hayden, who led a parade of ox cafts 
| through the campus of the University 
lof North Dakota. 

Napoleon Hayden, who says he is 
the last of the ox cart drivers, is the 
son of an Ifish pioneer of the Red 
River valley. His mother was the 
daughter of a Chippewa chieftain. 
His father drove ox carts loaded 
with furs and supplies down the Red 
River trail to St, Paul. For many 
years he drove for James J. Hill He 
became an ox cart driver as soon as 
he was old enough and drove until 
the coming of the railroad in 1880 
when oz carts were discontinued. 

Large crowds gathered to see the 
exhibit of three forms of transporte- 
tion, the ox carts, the ‘rst passen- 
ger train in Minnesota with its old 
engine, William Crooks, then called 
“at. pot on wheels,” and the modc:. 
Columbia River Special which is 
carrying historians and students of 
history over the Great Northern to 
the Pacifig Northwest. 


BRITISH POSTMASTER 
SAYS NEW POSTCARD 
RATE PENNY H’PENNY 


Special from Monitor Burcaw _ 
WASHINGTON —If, the folks at 
home. do, not h from their friends 
traveling abroad this summer it may). 
be because the travelers have not 
kept up with changes in penta 
rates, 

The Postmaster General of Great 
Britain has issue a warning by ~~ 
to Americans who mail postcards in 
that country with only a penny 
stamp, “penny ha’ penny” now being 
ee 

@ message follows: “Large 
numbers of postcardé for United 
States being posted here with penny 
stamps by American tourists and) from 
from American ships and are 


Suggest desirability 
of notice to press that propert post- 
jage is 1% pence.” 


FARMERS TO LEARN 
HOW TO CO-OPERATE 


POCATELLO, Ida. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—Plans are being formu- 
lated for the hold in Pocatello 
of a District Farm reau Training 
School, according to E. P. Taylor of 
Chicago, director of organization of 
9 American Farm Bureau i 

on. 

It is planned to conduct a three- 
day intensive course of instruction 
under the auspices of the Idaho State | 
Farm Bureau, with the assistance of 


PRESS SILENT ON 


Ex-Editor 


ply of William E. Borah, chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee 
in the United States Senate, to Win- 
ston Churchill, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, on Anglo-American war 
debts, so far has not been taken up 
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Northern, which carries the bulk of 
the wheat shipments from Montana, 
is likewise taking steps to have cars| 
stored at every grain shipping point | 
and it is promised there will be no. 
congestion nor delays In the hand-,. 
ling of the crop when it begins to) 
move. Last year the Great Northern | 
handled 140,000,000 bushels of grain 
over its system and as heavy a move- 
ment is expected by traffic heads this. 
season. 


BORAH STATEMENT 


Says Americans’ 


Free From Debt Blame 


By Special Cable 
LONDON, July 26—The lively re- 


the American people are absolutely | 
free from blame. 
sponaibilit: 
/means 
Whatever happens, Englishmen and 
American st friend 


had no re-) 
for the war debts or the 
opted to collect them.’ 


ST.LOUIS SHOWS 
INTEREST IN ART 


Direct Tax-Supported Mu- 
seum Proves No Bar to 
, Growing Patronage 


ST. LOUIS, Me. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—-The annual report of 
the St. Louis Art Museum states that 
in one year 264,215 persons visited 


the collection, showing a growing 
interest in a museum that is sup- 
rted by direct taxation. This tax, 


Sified farming should be more gen- 


themselves better than men and will 
stay longer in a new home, and mar- 
ried men make better agriculturists. 
Mr. Rowley also thought that diver- 


erally adopted. He attributed a great 
part of the improved outlook in the 
West to the fact that more and more 
farmers were going into mixed 
farming. 


N. D. BAKER TO HELP 
DRAFT TRACTION LAW 


TOLEDO (Special Correspond- 
ence)—Newton D. Baker, former 
Mayor of Cleveland and Secretary of 
War in the Wilson Cabinet, has been 
engaged by Toledo as special counse) 
to ald the city in drafting a new 
unified bus and street railway trans- 
portation franchise ordinance. 

An effort will be made to have 
the completed ordinance ready for 
submission to voters at the election 
Nov. 2, which means that it must 
be ready for passage by the City 
Council about Sept. 15. 

Fina! negotiations will probably be 
handled by Mr. Baker for the city 


and Henry L. Doherty of New York, 
representing the ownership of the | 
Community Traction Company. 


IRISH TO STIMULATE 
HOME INDUSTRIES 


Labor Congress to Ask Ap- 


proval of a Loan 


By Special Cable 

GALWAY, Ire., July 26—The Irish 
Labor Party and Trade Union Con- 
gress, which opens here next Monday 
for four days’ sessions, is expected to 
endeavor to revive the Free State in- 
dustries. 

The Cosgrave government will be 
requested in resolutions to approve 
the floating of a loan to finance pro- 
ductive works on a large scale: to 
organize and encourage technical re- 
search With a view to full utilization 
of peat fields; to develop the arts 
and crafts and open alternative mar- 
kets and sources of supply for Irish 
manufacturers. 

Women workers’ delegates wil! 
urge the adoption of resolutions deal- . 
ing with the eight-hour day, unem- 
ployment and political tests. 


WORLD COURT ISSUES DECISION 
ON WORK DONE BY EMPLOYERS 


International Labor Organization Has Right to Regulate 
Such Work, It Says—Opinion Asked in Connection 
With Night Work in Bakeries 


By Special Cable 
AMSTERDAM, July 26—The World 
Court's affirmative advisory opinion 
regarding the question: “Is it within 
the competence of the International 
Labor Organization to draw up and 
propose legislation which, in order 
to protect certain classes of workers, 
shall also regulate incidentally the 
same work when performed by em- 
ployers?” is expected to have & 
widespread effect on international 
labor legislation. 

The Court’s opinion was asked in 
connection with night work ina 
bakeries done by employers. 

The labor unions claimed that un- 
less small bakers who ran their own 
‘shops singleéhanded, could be pro- 
hibited from baking at night it would 
be impossible to prevent bakery em- 
ployers in larger concerns from 
working at night. The employers 


‘| claimed that the forbidding of 


ature. 
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CARS 8 FOR MONTANA WHEAT 


‘} 
CHICAGO—-To be @isplayed.as an’ 
official Lilinois state exhibit at the’ 
Philadeiphia Sesquicentennial Expo- 
sition, there is now being made a 
duplicate of the statue atare by 


Augustus St. Gaudens 
a F here. 


representatives and experts in or- 
ganization work of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. All phases 
of interest to farmers in an organi- 
zation way will be covered. 

A number of these schools will be 
held in the western states and they 
are attracting wide interest and de- 
veloping new and valuable lines of 
work in the Farm Bureau. They are 
indorsed by co-operative marketing 
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FLORIST 


Stores, 430 S. Watren St., Syracuse, 
- ¥. and Hotel Syracuse 


Greenhouses, Onondaga Valley 
Flewers Telegraphed Any Place 


associations, the state agricultural 
extension service, county agents and 
others interested in the. welfare of 
organized agriculture. 


CLARK'S 
Lyon & Heaty Recognized 


Dey I 


Greater Department Store 


Brothers & (o,|" 
SYnacUse, NEW YORK 
Central New York's 


and CLARK Harps Leaders 
CLARK MUSIC COMPANY 
4108 Baling Bt, BYRACUBE. N.Y. 
_ Special Sale of 
PRINTED SILKS 


from the best known manufacturers in 
the country. 


REISSIG SILK STORE 


_ HYGEIA ICE 


SCRANTON COAL 


EDWARD RICE, Inc. 


General Offices 
121 East Water Street, Syracuse 


SCRANTON COAL 


women, for, he said, women adapt 


URVEYORS of choice 
groceries and meats to 
the family trade. | 


E. M. MEATYARD CO. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


132 BE. Onondaga St. Hotel Syracuse 


HYGELA IC | 


SYRACURE, N.Y. 


Hildreth: Humbert Co., Inc. 
FURNITURE and RUGS 
114-144 Salina Street 


SYRACUSE, N. Y, 


Refrig ration 
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work of employers meant an inde- 
fensible attack on individual liberty. 


The court considered the question 
of law, its answer depending upon 
the terms of part 13 of the Versailles 
Treaty, containing labor legislation. 
The wording, it is held, leads to the 
conclusion that the measures adopted 
for the attainment of the objects of 
interantional labor legidlation may 
affect the rights and interests of em- 
ployers as well as wage earners. 

It is incanceivable, the Court 
opines, that the high contracting 
parties framing the Versailles Treaty 
intended to prevent the international 
jJabor organization from 
Measures essential t~ the protection 
of wage earners. 

In the. court's opinion, the regula- 
tion of the personal work of emplioy- 
ers is a@ primary rather than ap in- 
cidental isswe, and might give rise 
to controversy. In such cases the 
court holds that the International 
Labor Organisation has recourse to 
the Court itself, this being a ques- 
tion of dispute relating to ag iater- 
pretation of Part 13 of the treaty, 
an which the World Court has 
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POLISH GOVERNMENT INVITES 
NEXT TEMPERANCE CONGRESS 


Socialists to Promote Cause « 


ee eee 


f Abstinence—Speaker Calls 


Graft Under Dry Laws Trifling When Compared 


With Sal 


By Special Cable 

TARTU, Estonia, July 26—An offi- 
cial invitation from the Polish Gov- 
ernment to hold the next interna- 
tional congress against alcoholism 
in Warsaw has been received by Dr. 
R. Hercod, secretary of the perma- 


nent committee of the congress, The | 


Christian Science Monitor learns to- 
dav. Tentative cers are also to 
hand from other quarters, but 
though the section committee would 
have liked, if possible, to hold 
next meeting in Scotland. the Polish, 
Government is first in the field with 
a definite invitation. It is therefore 
expected that the offer 
cepted and that the next 
will be held in Warsaw 
hence. 

Saturday afternoon saw the con- 
gress split into several groups, all of 
which report satisfactory meetings. 
The Christian churches section, for 


congress 


the first time in the history of these | 


gatherings, appointed a permanent 


committee to co-ordinate the activi- | 
ties of the various religious denom- | 


The members of this com- 
mittee are: Bishop 
Jr.. America, Methodist; 
Richardson, America, Baptist; 
I. Kukk. Estonia, Lutheran; 
politan Alexander, Estonia, 
Orthodox: Canon Hermann, 
erland, Roman Catholic, 


inations. 


Switz- 


Evangelical churches, Germany. The 


choice of a secretary has not yet beéa | 


made, but is expected to fall on Mr. 
Richardson. 
Socialists Take Action 
The 


stinence among Socialists and on 
Sunday 
tablish a central bureau in Berlin 


with the same end in view. 


ready in existence in Vienna, which 
has not been very active of late 
years. The Secretary of the new 
body will be Dr. H. Wegschneider, 
Berlin. 


Teachers and students both report, 
useful informative week-end discus- | 


sions, but 80. far have made no new 
appointments. However, 


gress closes. Thirteen countries are 
represented at the stu:e ts’ gather- 
ing. Harry Warter was .here on be- 
half of America, but there was no 
English representative. 
Grait Then and Now 

Among other events, late on Sat- 
urday there was a forceful speech by 
Bishop Cannon on the attitude of the | 


- elsewhere. 


its | 


will be ac- |} 


two years | 


James Cannon | 
a eI 
Bishop | 
Metro- | 
Greek | 


and one, 
member each to be nominated later | 
from the Lutheran and the Reformed | 


Socialists also have resolved | 
to appoint a similar permanent com-. 
mittee to promote the cause of ab-| 


they further decided to es-' 


This in-) 
volves discontinuing the bureau al-) 


they have) 
still another meeting before the con-, 


oon Days 


——_ 


Far from realizing this, 
the peasant, by the skillful propa- 
ganda of the liquor trade, had been 
made to feel that the interests of 
liquor and agriculture were one and 
the same. 
Various Duties Imposed 

At present many countries levy a 
higher duty on non-fermented wine 
‘than on fermented, Dr. Miiller ‘said. 
‘In Belgium, for example, the duties 
are 60 frances and 50 francs per 
‘hectoliter, respectively. 
‘taxes a bottle of grape 
| (Swiss) francs 50 centimes and the 
‘fermented product only 75 centimes. 
'In Norway, the tax on non-fermented 
‘wines is double that on fermented. 
‘In Sweden, where there is a wine 
(and spirit monopoly, it is practically 
‘forbidden to import grape juice, 
'whereas fermented wine pays only 
/0.30 crowns ailiter. Poland recently 
lowered the duty on French wines by 
9 ner cent out of consideration for 
‘France, but it prevents the importa- 
ition of French non-fermented grape 


‘juice by imposing a duty of 26 francs 
(a bottle. 
Jnternational Office Advocated 
Dr. Miiller therefore advocated the 
establishment of an international of- 
fice, with the help of the antialco- 
holic association, to “obtain facili- 
ties for importation which would 
benefit the importing country as well 
as the industry of non-fermented 
wines and ciders in the wine and 
‘cider countries. 
With regard to 
‘educating the agricultural 
‘tion, Dr. Miiller declared 
'peasant “is a fanatic for liberty. Let 
us spare no efforts to prove to him 
that nothing hinders his forward 
march so much as drunkenness, and 
indeed the habits of drinking in all 
their forms.” At the same time, the 
‘lecturer warned his audience against 
creating the impression that agricul- 
tural districts called for “special 
'solicitude with regard to drinking 
habits.” 
Agriculture and Abstinence 


the question of 
popula- 


particularly from 
point of view of the northern coun- 
tries. He pointed out that in these 
‘countries the potato is considered 
the most important and profitable 
crop. At present it is largely used 
for making alcohol instead of for the 
alimentary starch requirements of 
the population—a mistaken proceed- 
‘ing from the economic point of view 
as it necessitates the importation of 
‘large quantities of starch- ~bearing 
cereals. 


abstinence, 


Denmark | 
juice 4) 
J ‘Government 


that the | 


creased production of edible roots 
for cattle feeding which were in 
greater démand than potatoes, he 
said, and the conversion of some of 
the land into pasture so as to in- 
crease the output of milk products. 
He added that the potato is adapted 
for feeding to pigs and that potato- 
growing countries therefore pos- 
sessed all the necessary conditions 
for a flourishing bacon industry. 

“In order to fight with success 
against alcohol production in north- 
ern countries,” he said in conclusion, 
“the abstinence movement ought to 
contribute ‘both directly and indi- 
rectly to the organization of the 
potato trade.” 


LIQUOR FLOWS IN 
COAST PROVINCE 


Se eeaiiediatiatieen tie eed 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and placed in private 
hands. Government control of liquor 
had worn itself out in four years. 
Attorney-General’s Views 

Many members of the Legislature 
were not deceived by the arguments 
in favor of beer, realizing that the 
opening of beer bars would not be 
the end of the movement toward open 
saloon conditions. A. M. Manson, the 
Attorney-General who administers 
the liquor law and who used to favor 
beer sale by the glass did not hesitate 
to retract this opinion and bitterly 
oppose even his own colleagues in 
the Cabinet who supported the beer 
campaign. 


Having a Bit of Lunch With -Her 


Keeper 


et A ety tte et ten 


ae eee 


Even some wet membe:s realized | 


the danger of opening up the beer 
question. Speaking in the Legisla- 
ture, Col. Cyrus Peck, admitting that 
he was himself a drinking man, de- 
clared: “I’m against beer because it 


just means the return of the bar. | 


I've two boys growing up in this | 


' 


country and I’m going to vote for the | 


boy.” 

When the Legislature met last fall 
the liquor board's annual report 
showed 100 private beer licenses in 
effect. Today there are 243 licenses 
and more are being issued cll the 
time. In Vancouver alone, where the 
Legislature understood about a score 
of licenses would be issued, there are 
now 63. While the Assembly was 
assured time and time again that 
only well-established hotels would 
receive these privileges, licenses have 
been issued to road houses and 


J. Hiinerson of Estonia also dealt | Scores of other establishments which 


with the question of agriculture and | 
the 


are hotels in name only. 
_ Extending Beer Bar 


At this time the Province is in the 
process of extending the beer bar 
into dry areas. Up to a short time 
ago the Government refused to open 
bars in any part of an electoral rid- 
ing which voted dry in 1924, but now 
it has issued licenses in the cities 
of Port Moody and Port Coquitlam 
in the dry riding of Dewdney—a com- 
plete surrender to the wets after it 
had been understood that this step 
would not be taken. Now prepara- 
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This Two-Weeks-Old European Red Deer Receives Her Meals From a Bottle at the Hands of Keeper Ed Coyne, Whe Is 
She Wears No Wrist Watch but She Knows When Feeding Time Rotis Around. 
|to run the new trains, and most of 


“Hand Raising” Her. 
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ascites on the beer question in sev- | 
eral dry ridings to give the wets an- 
other chance to succeed where they 
failed two years ago. 

The United Church of Canada in| 
Vancouver recently went to much. 
trouble to find out exactly how much | 


the beer bars are patronized and bp) 


whom. On the night of April 9 wo 
picketing parties.of two men each 
were placed outside 54 bars and ood 
reported that in one hour 2396 m 
and 284 women had entered aioe | 
establishments. A week-later check | 
was kept on five bars and 766 men | 
and 143 women were seen to’ enter 
them in an hour. Many of the women 
were young ard seemed to come from 
adjacent dance halls, reported the 
Rev. Dr. 8. H. Smith to the Vancouver 
East’ Presbytery of the United 
Church. 
The Presbytery passed a resolu- 
tion calling upon all churches to 
support a campaign in favor of pro- 
hibition. The beer bar was called a 
“menace to moral life.” 


= 


|POINCARE BARS ~ 
EXTERNAL LOAN 


‘Government Opposes Artifi- 
cial Stabilization—France 
Hospitable to Strangers 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 
By Special Cable 

PARIS, July 26—France remains 
hospitable to strangers. Isolated in- 
cidents without particular impor- 
tance have becn reported and magni- 
fied within recent days, which may 
produce the impression that a great 
wave of xenophobia is sweeping the 
country. Certainly, exceptional cir- 
cumstances have irritated individual 
Parisians, but the correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor finds 
in authoritative circles complete con- 
demnation of tlie hostile attttude 


j 


Aeme News Pictures 


American, Swedish and German visi- 
tors were molested and apostro- 
phized, but not the slightest danger 
existed. 

Speaking generally. Paris has 
scarcely, even in critical days when | 
the possibility of a panic manifested 
itself, departed from its smiling, tol- 
erant, patient, philosophical wel- | 
come of foreigners. Such betrayal of | 
temper as there has been is deeply | 
regretted. Nearly every newspaper. 
explains that the fiscal phenomena 
are due to complicated causes. To) 
put the blame on America and Great 
Britain is foolish. Gestures which 
are totally un-French are deplored. 
At the same time, visitors are asked 
to show discretion and refrain from 
provocation. , 


Sevcre Econemy Pianned 


times an unnecessarily ostentatious 
display of money and possibly un- | 
conscious insolence in regarding | 
Parisians as part of a spectacle are 


‘ger service of the Illinois 


‘men “went to school” 


+ new 


| mercial activities will be imposed, 


that capital will begin to return with 
a revival of confidence. 

A complete readjustment of exist- 
ing taxation, further indirect taxa- 
tion and an accelerated cvollection 
are adumbrated. Severe economy 
will be practiced, and whatever can 
be done without recourse to uncon- 
stitutional methods will be accom- 
plished quickly. 

The outlook continues to improve 
and in toworrow’'s debates, M. Poin- 
caré should secure a large majority. 


ENGINEERS ‘DRESS UP’ 
TO MATCH CABS IN 
SUBURBAN SERVICE 


Chicago Men Welcome the 
Change From Steam to 
Electric Control 


Rpecial from Monitor Burcau 


CHICAGO, July 26—With shining | ded 


attained in education by association 
and by the competition of different 


new electric cabs to replace their 
old tea-kettle steam engines, veteran 


engineers of the Illinois Central sub- | 


urban lines are dressing up for the 
newly electrified service. Smart caps 
of snow-white duck have been 
adopted by them as the approved 
style of headgear. Overails of trim 
blue and white striped material, and 
shirts of forget-me-not blue complete 
the uniform of the electrical en- 
gineer. 

“We have a great demand for the 
new caps and overalls,” said Abner 
Bernard, superintendent of passen- 
Central 
suburban lines. The change from the 
throttle to the electric master con- 
trol is being welcomed with enthu- 
siasm by the men, “old timers” espe- 
cially, said Mr. Bernard. About. 120 
when the op- 
portunity was offered them to learn 


the learners were veterans who had 
seen from 15 to 40 years of service. 


SIKH COMMUNAL 
SCHOOL OPPOSED 


Governor of Punjab Points 
to Disadvantages of Such 
Institutions in India 


BOMBAY (Special Correspond- 
ence)—Sir Malcolm Hailey, Gov- 
ernor of the Punjab, is opposed to the 
establishment of a separate Univer- 
sity for the Sikh:community. He 
would, he said, have welcomed a 
scheme for a University at Amritsa 
(the stronghold of the Sikhs)—with- 
out anv communal qualification. He : 


‘had sufficient confidence in the Sikh 
character to believe that it could 
hold its own without a university. 


“I believe.” Sir Malcolm Halley 
“that the best results are 


types of mind and culture, and that 
India will be best served and best 
advanced by minds educated in open 
institutions ” 

Mahomed Yakub,. member of the 
Legislative Assembly, recently pre- 
siding over the United Provinces 
Muslim League, urged that Hindu 
students should be encouraged to 
join Muhammadan institutions, and 
Muhammadans should be encouraged 
to join Hindu schools. 

The practical difficulty in the way 
of this recommendation, as the In- 
dian Daily Mail points out, is that 
an institution which is specially or 
predominantly Hindu or Muslim in 
its outlook, naturally doés not attract 
scholars who are not of that particu- 
lar religious persuasion. Mr. Yakub 
also recommends that boarding 
houses for Hindus and Muhamma- 
dans should Be established at the 
Aligarh Muslim and Benares Hindu 
Universities respectively. 

Eminent educationists in India are 


Of this group, none is more —se the opinion that backward classes 
thusiastic than Peter Schlax, whose! among Muhammadans as well as 


41 years as Illinois Central engineer 
entitle him to first place on the com- 
pany’s seniority list. Mr. Bernard 
added. Mr. Schlax‘ was honored by 
being asked to run the first electric 
train on the road, which went into 
service 70 years after the day when 
the first wood-burning engine moved 
over the Lake Shore suburban line. 

To keep from speeding is the 
greatest difficulty in running the 
trains, engineers state. The 
electric. cars run so smoothly and 
with so little noise that the man at 
the helm finds it hard to realize that 
it is making the same progress over 
the rails as with the old clamorous 
engine, and vigilance is needed to 


per hour limit placed upon the sub- 
urban trains. 


—— 


AMERICANS VISIT HOLLAND 
: By Special Cable 


Hindus can be encouraged to come 
up to the level of advanced communi- 
ties more effectively by means of 
scholarships and other facilities than 
by undertaking the construction of 
costly and exclusive educational cen- 
ters. 


SUGAR CROP OF HAWAITI 
MORE THAN 500,000 TONS 


HONOLULA (#) — Hawaii's 1926 
sugar season is nearly ended. The 
largest plantations late In June had 
manufactured 509,685 tons of raw 
sugar and shipped 459,995 tons. 

Hawali’s valuation for taxation 


It must be confessed that some- | keep from exceeding the 69 miles | purposes of 43 leading sugar planta- 


tions has been increased approzi- 
mately $16,076.000 over last year. 
Their total valuation is 109,593,450. 


AMSTERDAM, July 26—Four hun- | 
dred American clergymen, members | 
of .the world’s Christian Endeavor | 
convention, are visiting here today. | 
after having landed yesterday at the 


Mr. Hiinerson advocatgi an in-' tions are being made for new plebi- Selling Beer to Minors 


The sale of beer to minors is an- 
other evil which the old bar did not 
engender but which has sprung up 
under “moderation.” Recently the 


free churches of America toward pro- 
hibition. Bishop Cannon declared: 
“With still very vivid mremories of) 
the old saloon days, the churches, 
have struck a balance sheet and in- | 


toward tourists, while the press. 
unanimously deprecates the inct- 
dents. 

“It is one of the chief glories of 
‘Weance,’”’« declares a responsible 


i irritating in a country which 
genuinely concerned with the de- 


jation of ite currency and, re- 
to poverty, sees itself overrun 
foreigners, to whom French prices 


THE 
LATCH STRING 


ts out for you for 


LUNCHEON and DINNER 


sist that the liquor traffic must con- | 
In | 


tinue to be regarded as criminal. 
the old saloon days,” he added, “the 
liquor traffic was thoroughly or- | 
ganized and pructically dominated 
the political life of the towns, the 
cities, the states, and the Nation, . . 
The graft and corruption in connec- 
tion with the pfohibition law today 
concerning which so much clamor is. 
raised by the opponents of the pro-' 
hibition laws is a mere drop in the! 
bucket compared with the graft and | 
corrupticn which prevailed every-| 
where in the old saloon days. The | 
removal of the liquor lobby from the | 
halis of legislation throughout the | 
country, with the natural result of | 
a better quality of higher morals) 
among the legislators themselves, is 
in itself alone a sufficiently benefi- | 
cent result to justify the continu- 
ance of the prohibition policy. Not. 
only was the saloon the center of 
political graft and corruption, but) 
a rendezvous, a harboring place, a | 
recruiting station for all kinds of | 

Nothing New in Conflict | 

Bishop Cannon then reminded his 
audience that nine-tenths of the old 
saloons were beer saloons, mostly 
controlled by great breweries, that 
they were absolutely lawless, obey- 
ing no restrictions because the 
brewers paid for police protection 
and could secure the dismissal of 
men who tried to enforce the law. 
“The lawlessness of the liquor traffic 
itself,” he said, “compelled the adop- 
tion of a national prohibition law; 
and, let it be clearly understood, the 
present-day attitude of the opponents 
of prohibition is a lawless attitude. 
There is nothing new in this con- 
fiict with the liquor traffic and its 
cevotees.” 

Finally Bishop Cannon quoted of- 
ficia) statistics showing a decrease 
in drunkenness even in the wet cen- 
ters like New York up to 50 per cent 
and more since the prohibition law 
was adopted. 


Case of Swiss Peasant 


“Teach the peasant to drink non- 
fermented cider,”. urged Dr. H. 
Miiller of Grosshéchstetten, Switzer- 
land, in a paper on Agriculture and 
Abstinence Reform read at the Con- 
gress. He declared that peasants 
usually knew that alcohol was not 
good for them, but did not know 
what to put in its place. The peas- 
ant was also suspicious of the tem- 
perance reformer because he did not 
realize that he himself was the chief 
gainer from the progress of the tem- 
-perance cause. Temperance meant 
bigger sales of milk, of table grapes, 
vegetables, fruit and fruit juices. 

The 10,000 daily customers of the 
non-alcoholic restaurants of the 
Zurich Women's Association, for ex- 
ample, employ the products of at 
least 52 large farms, not to mention 
considerable quantities of fruit, 


| “I see the French are expected 


In the Lighter Vein 


An old darky was birea tm clean 
up some trash in the. yard. 
Among the trash was a “mamma” 
doll without a head. While old 
Sam was raking he turned the 
doll over, and it “mamma’‘ed.” 
He dropped the rake and started 
to leave. — 

“What's the matter, Sam,” the 
lady of the house called out to 
him. 

“When de trash starts talkin’ 
to me,” said Sam, “maybe de 
end-am comin’ soon !""—Charles- 
ton Newce and Courier. 


> 


to make a coup d‘etat,” 
“Maybe so, but the ol’ fiivver is 
good enough for me.” 


> 


4 
After striving vainly to hold 
his frisky team to turning a 
straight furrow in a 10-acre lot, 
the green young farmer finally 
said philosophically: “Well, go 
where you like. It's all got to be 


—Punch 


First Artist: “Hullo! How’re 
things?” 

Second Artist: “Great! i've just 
created a record with my private 
view.’ 

First Artist: 
lot?"” 

Second Artist: ‘‘No, but it wae the 
privatest private view the world has 


ever known.” 


“Good tad! Soild the 


> 


“Did you sound out the family 
on our marriage?’ 
“Yes, and Dad sounded the 
worst.” 
> 


A passenger on a New York 
and New Orleans limited train, 
looking under his berth in the 
morning, found one black shoe 
and one tan. He called the por- 
ter’s attention to the error. 

The porter scratched his head 


vegetables and fruit juices purchased 


in bewilderment. “Well, ef dat 


a 


don't beat all!” he said. “Dat's 
de second time dis mawnin’ dat 
mistake’s. happened !—Erchange. 


> 


“Does yo’ sistah know whah 
Nome is?’ asked Sambo. 
“Ah'll ask ‘er,” ‘replied Rastus. 


Binks: “Mary, |! overheard your 
mistress say that she was going to 
Siopton for Whitsun. Do you hap- 
pen to know if I’m going with her?’ 


> 
American judges seen) so prone 
to lock up juries fer the night 
that we suggest the system to 
include a few of the defendants. 
—Life. 
“yy 


He wae a very little boy, in the 
drawing room for the first time. 
The visitor asked him, “Have 
you any cats and dogs at home?” 

“No,” replied the boy sadly, 
“T am an only child.”—London 
Morning Poat. 


“How would you like to have 
a hop in my airplane?’ 

“No, sah. Ah stays on terrah 
firmah; an’ de more firmah, de 
less terrah.”—Shear Nonsense. 


> 


First Guest (at country man- 
sion): “Charming place this is 
—seen the old wing?” 

Second Guest: “Oh, yes; had it 
for lunch.”—Passing Show. 


E.T.GOODMAN 


Specialist in Meats 
Arcade Market, 14th and Park Road 


liquor board suspended the licenses ; 
of three Vancouvtr beer bars be- 
cause they had sold beer to minors. 
The proprietors pleaded that they 
were unaware of the age of their 
patrons and their licenses were 
promptly restored—and this in sbite 
of the frequent warnings of the board 
and the Gowernment that the least 
violatiom of the law would bring 
instant and permanent cancellation 
of the license involved. 

In explaining the restoration of 
these licenses liquor board heads said 
the proprietors found it difficult to 


know whether boys or girls were over 
21 years old or not—and thus ad- 
mitted the impossibility of preventing 
the sale of intoxicants to minors. 

The beer bar has not stopped 
drunkenness, but on the other a 
has encouraged drinking 
young people. who otherwise r 
not come into contact with ,liquor. 
Nor has the beer bar wiped out boot- 
legging as its sponsors said it would. 
This promise, indeed, was the sole 


argument used for the establishment | 


of these resorts. 


The beer bar having failed utterly 
in its purpose of abolishing bootleg- 
ging, wets are now demanding still 
looser laws to prevent illegal sales. 
As always, their remedy is more 
liquor. The next move, which was 
mooted in the Legislature last fall, 
is expected to be a demand for the 
sale of wine as well as beer in the 
licensed premises. 


MATTAGAMI PULP & PAPER 
TORONTO, July 26—-Total assets of the 
Mattagami Pulp & Paper Company, Ltd., 
will be sold Oct. 11 under court order. 
Minority Interests are contesting the date 
coe and their case will be heard 


i) 
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“We Grow Cause We Know” 
Commercial Printing 
Color Work 
Publication Work 


Columbian | Printin g Co + Ine. 


» 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Pbilipsborn 


608 to 614 Eleventh Stree 
WASHINGTON, D. C 


————————_—_ 
Largest Ladies’ Exclusive 
Apparel Shop in Washington 


by 


haus 


Frenchman, “to be the which 
draws the inhabitants ‘¢ 
tries. Their sojourn is 

them fin many re 

ably to France. 


“casual epi- 
sodes should not eek given, a signifi- 
cance they do not 


Complaints N Lodged 
Inquiry at the Anferican Embassy 


likely to tbe taken. 
pened is merely a aumber of harm- 
less verbal assaulta en the occu- 
pants of huge tou 
ing them that if 


fallen : 
to tie policy of the Allies. 
fortunate a —— 


os 


Antiques —-Sltaueidallo” 
rniture, 


ear ty Ne 

A. F. ARNOLD | 
1323 G &.. ¥. W. WASHINGTON, D. OC. 
SERVICE 


The JT otos 
ntern 


729-733 Seventeenth Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Cafeteria 
Lancheon 


Dinner 


i: ae 


QUALITY 


Tea House 
& Gift Shop 
Luncheon _ 
Afternoon Tea’ 


Sport Clothes, Mohair 
and Palm Beach Suits 
Our Specialty 


Main Ofles and Plant, 718781 Lament Mt 


| BEARER | 


are apparantly absurdly low. Such 
Street demonstrations as are re- 
corded, however aon, Gory result 
in @ temporary loss of sangfroid, 


which is rebuked in every quarter. 


no capitel levy, no external loan, no 
artificial stabilization are the nega- 
tive points announced. It believed 


that some restriction of harmful com- 


Wm. *¥. ‘Kettler 


eweler 

* 632 G Street _N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Special attention given 

atchead ewelry Repairing 


er fg understood that the Poincaré | 
Cabinet has prepared its financial | washington, D. C.. 
projects. No inflation, no forced loan | Circle. a@ most attractive five-room and 
within easy walking 
= 
2. 
tenants. 


that Treasury funds can be procured, | 


Hook of Holland and seen the Hague, 
Peace Palace and other sights. 


APARTMENT FOR RENT}, 


In the Cumberland Apartment, 1532 
assachusetts Avenue Northwest, 
overlooking Thomas 


ect condition, 
istance of Warh- 
nancial and Shopping dis- 
Rent reasonable to desirable 
Apply to MANAGER on 


apartment. in 


RA a — Ez 


2424 18th Street, near Col. Read 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EXCELLENT 3-HOUR SERVICE 


PHONE COL. 6625 
L. C. BrSsHONe 
Manager 


[ A + B I , 1 
Wire Hat Frames 
Hat Trimmings ir 
Fiowers and Feathers 
Renevaters of AN Kinds of 
Ladies feu 


Ladies’ Capital Hat Shop 


Phone S—lith St. N. W.. 
WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Mate 8322 


929 F Street 


Watk- Quer Shoes 


For Men and Women 
WOLF’S 
WALK-OVER SHOP 
Washington, D. C, 


i KETTLER, Proprietor 


Specialized — in ‘all de- 
partments of office outfitting. 


MINNIX 
SAFES 
CABINETS 
712 18th Street. N. W. 

Washington, D. C 


= 


B Street Wing 


CHARLES W.SMITH 


Fruits and 
Early Vegetables 


Stands: 199 te 204 Center Market 


Washington, D. C. 
Phone Main 1655 
Telephone me your next order. 


Fourteenth Street, Northwest 
WASHINGTON, BD. C, 
Attractive seasonable merchandise spe- 
cially reduced for quick clearance. 
Come and see the many oppo 


we offer you to save money by shopping 
at our store. 


Annual 
Reductions 


Summer Clothing 


"Sharp Reductions on 
Tropical Worsted, Mo- 
hair, Linen, Poplin and 

Seersucker. Clothes. 


| WASHINGTON, D. c. 


Lilt MNarT 


10th, Lith, F aud © Stiveta, Weahiagien, Di C. 


NOW ON! 


Bi.yearly Coonentes Sale aes in . 
affords t 


excellent a t tfit at hie 
ry) - 4... 

entire wardrobe "at : arent re- 

prices. ¥... nt store 

today and make your selections. 


Duniap 
Straw 
Hate 


Stein- 
Cloth. 
es : 
4 WEAR 
SIDNEY WEST (Incorporated) 
lith and G Streets, N. W. 
Washington, DC 


HANDBAGS 


for Every Summer Costume 


The vogue of the com- 
bined with Basher weatite 


LEATHER GOODS COMPANY 
eas F Street N. W. 


their name, cannot be surpa 


- “ ’ 4 
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me. WE - 


betes “Parbroad” Imported 
Broadcloth Shirts—$3.50 


HESE fine white imported English broad- 


cloth shirts are registered under our own 
trademarked name and tO ae quality, like 


. In all sizes and sleevelengths—with one collar 
to match. ‘ 
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The Annual Clearance 


Women’s White Footwear~'5.75, 15, 
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Kidskin and Can a 
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WOMAN CLAIMS LAND SEA GAVE 
AND COURT SAYS SHE'S RIGHT 


Full Supreme Judicial Bench Finds That 1912 Title to 


High and Low Water 
Accretions Over 


) 


In its decision in the appeal of"; 
‘@ division of flats.” 


Ella M. Allen, petitioner, and Clar- 


ence Il. Wood et als., respondents, | 


both parties being extensive land- 
holders of Westport, from a land 
court award, the Full Bench of the 
Supreme Judicial court makes some 


highly interesting findings concern- 
ing title to land at high and low 
water and as to ownership of land 
built up by tidal accretions. 

On Dec. 11, 1912, Mrs. Allen pur- 
chased land on Horseneck Beach, 
along the easterly end of a water- 
front.. This beach extends from the 
mouth of the Westport River on the 
“ west to the “Point of Horseneck,” 
running into the ocean. In 1912 the 
town of Westport accepted the lay- 
out of a street there which was never 
constructed. The séelectmen later 
shifted the layout easterly and the 
voters of the town accepted this shift 
at a meeting in 1913. 

The first road layout of the town, 
had it been built upon, would have 
brought the petitioner’s property, 
“by tide accretion,” to an end much 
sooner than did the second road 
plan, which made the road run to 
the point of the beach. Oddly enough 
the respondents caused considerable 
of the accretions to the petitioner's 
land by building a causeway. 

The respondents asked the court 
to find that Mrs. Allen’s holdings are 
bounded by the original road layout, 
while she contends that they are 
limited only by the second road lay- 
out and “a moving monument” es- 
tablished by a constantly changing 
highwater mark, due to the increas- 
ing deposit of aluvium. 

Court Sustains Petitioner 

The court sustains Mrs. Allen. Por- 
tions of the opinions follow: 

“The description in the deed is in 
the following terms: ‘Beginning at 
the northwest corner of the land 
hereby conveyed in line of highwater 


mark on the west beach, so called, | 
at a point in said highwater line, 


which is 350 feet southerly from the 
south line of contemplated Ocean 
Avenue; thence easterly in line 
parallel with said south line of con- 
templated Ocean Avenue 80 feet to 


the westerly line of the public way; 


leading to Gooseberry Neck; thence 
southwesterly in the westerly line of 
said public way to its intersection 


with the line of highwater mark on | 
then | 
northerly in line of highwater mark | 


said West Beach, so called; 


Applies Now to ‘Tidal 


Period of Years 


termined as in the ordinary case of 


... The west line is to be the 
‘line of high water as it may exist 
| from time to time. In fixing the south 
| tine the judge Gand court) found 
| that the shore of Horseneck beach 
| does not form a cove, and that in the 
division of the foreshore of this 
beach the lines of division should 
run normal to the average coast 
line.” 

Petitioners’ Contention Outlined 

“The petitioner contends that her 
southerly line should be continued be- 
yond the point marked “bar” on the 
plan to the point where the westerly 
line of West Shore Road continued 
would meet the high water mark. 
The respondents contend that the 
southerly point of the petitioners 
land is limited to the place where the 
westerly line of West Shore Road 
and highwater line met at the time of 
conveyance in 1912.” 

... “Aceretions to land bounding 
on a river or the sea belong to the 
owners of the adjoining land. Deer- 
field v. Arms, ~~ Pick. 41.... It is 
well establishi | 21 the case of accre- 
tions to land along the seashore that 
the line of ownership follows the 
changing water line.... The parties 
bounded their lot on the east by the 
‘line of the public way to its.inter- 
| section with the line of high water 
mark on West Beach. 

“This being so, there is no legal 
objection to the monument made by 
this intersection moving as accre- 
tions take place, just as the rest 
‘of the high water front line moves, 
| and the judge (land court )was right 
in ruling as he did on this point. He 
| also correctly ruled that this move- 
| ment could go no farther south than 
| the southerly limit of the street as 
'‘aid out, because there could be no 
‘intersection of the street line and 
(the high water mark below that 
| point. 
| The Court’s Finding of Facts 


“The principle governing the di- 
‘vision of flats among adjoining own- 
‘ers of upland is applicable to the 
division of alluvium accretions. If 
a person owns uplands bounding on 
the seashore it is a conclusion of law 
that he owns the flats lying in front 


of such upland to low water mark, 
ff less than 100 rods, or if the tide 
ebb farther, then to the extent of 
100 rods. 

In front means directly to the sea 
from which the tide flows, by lines 
as nearly perpendicular to the line 
of shore, or the line of ordinary high | 
water mark, meaning by this not the | 
line of high water at spring tides but 


‘at ordinary tides. 


“It is obvious from this that if the 
shore be convex, the flats attached 
to it, in proceeding seaward, will ex- 
pand: if very prominent the flats 
will be of a fanlike shape. 

“The court in extending the peti- 
tioner’s south line as described in 
its decision has made an equitable 
and just allotment of the newly- 
formed land to the petitioner, and 
in so doing has not encroached upon 
the rights of the correspondents.” 


Conqt 


teror of 


FAMOUS YACHTS 


BACK IN RACES 


Boston Sees Cup Defender 
Resoluté’ Whieh Still 
Vies With Vanitie 


With the arrival at George Law- 
ley’s yacht yard on the Neponset 
River of the former America’s Cup 
defender, Resolute, and the trial con- 
tender, Vanitie, after qa month of rac- 
ing with the off-shore schooners un- 
der the recently designed stay-sail 
rig, excellent opportunity is afforded 
to see the craft which are being over- 


Shamrock IV 


ho uy 


i | 
‘ } 
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| THE RESOLUTE ' 
Now Schooner-Rigged and Being Raced in Off-Shore Events. 


OIL CLEAN AFTER 30,000 MILES” 
BY USE OF MOTORCAR FILTER 


on said West Beach to the place of. 


beginning. Together with the right, 
in common with others, to use said 


beach for bathing, boating, fishing, 


driving end walking.’ 


“The land which the petitioner now | 


seeks to have registered is a much 


larger tract than that literally de-| 


scribed in the deed. This additional 
land has become attached to the 
original tract by accretions from 
alluvium deposits along the seaward 
side, which deposits have been made 
up since 1912 when some of the 
respondents and their predecessors 
in title raised the height of and at- 
tempted to build a roadway over the 
bar connecting Horseneck aforesaid 
with Gooseberry Neck, a 74-acre 
tract of land lying to the southward 
and surrounded on all sides by deep 
water except where said bar- con- 
nects.” 
Accretion from Natural Causes 


~«. “The judge (land court) ruled 
that the petitioner’s boundary on the 
west is limited to high water line 
and that she has no title to the fore- 
shore between high and low water 
as claimed, but that she has as ap- 
purtenant to her land such rights 
over the foreshore as were granted 
in her original deed which are not 
inconsistent with the public rights 
under the colonial ordinance. As to 
the division of the new land by ac- 
cretion, the judge (land court) found 
that so far as the petitioner was 

concerned 


ownership of this land are to be de- 


ROSLINDALE TRADE 
BOARD PLANS OUTING 


The first annual outing of the Ros- 
lindale Board of Trade will be held 
at Lake Pearl, Wrentham, on 
Wednesday. There will be a general 


closing of the stores in the district 
for the entire day. Nearly 400 men, 


women and children are expected, as 
the affair is not limited to members 


of the organization. The committee 
requests that those donating auto- 
mobiles report at Roslindale Square 
at 10 o’clock, as a parade through 
the district will start shortly after- 
ward, and then will proceed under 
escort of city and state police to 
Lake Pearl. 

The general committee handling 
the outing is composed of Thomas B. 
Fitzpatrick, chairman; Howard W. 
Forbes, Ward C. Prescott, W. H. 
Hinckley, Ward D. Prescott, Arthur 
J. Coughlin, Harold M. Rand, Ru- 
dolph O. Pacht, Leo J. Dunn, Edward 
J. Patterson, Walter F. Dempsey, 
George Cherry, Thomas J. Conneran, 
Joseph G. Anderson, Henry Schuh- 
macher, Harry Brown, James F. Fin-: 
ley, J. A. Collins, James Paul, Sen- 
ator Gasper G. Bacon, Councilor 
Charles G. Keene, Frank A. East, 
Dr. M. H. Sommer, John T. Corr, 
Miss Susan M. Woll. 


GRANGE STORE MAKES 


PROFIT OF $17,000; 


HOULTON, Me., July 26—For the 
year closing July 1, the grange store 
at Houlton, one of the ontstanding 
examples of grange co-operative ef- 


it arose from natural | 
causes, and ruled that the lines of | 


“Streamline” Device Proves Successful in English Test~— 
Smallest Particles Caught by Straining Between - 
Paper Sheets—Méthod May Lessen Wear 


' 


; 


| The modern motor vehicle engine 
'has been brought to such efficiency, 
that it would seem to have almost 
reached a point beyond the fondest 
hopes of earlier engineers. Yet, 
every day, some new invention ap- 
pears which is one more step toward 


perfection. Just now, the rate of 
wear forms the basig for intensive 
research work. This means making 
fuel and lubricants work to their ut- 
most power without sacrifice any- 
where. 

It has been proved in practice that 
the internal-combustion engine comes 
nowhere near the steam engine for 
durability of the bearing surfaces, 
and in the case of the motorcar this 
is due to three main causes—the car- 
bon and asphaltenes produced when 
the oil is partially decomposed by the 
high temperatures reached in the 
cylinders, the particles of road grit 
entering the engine through the car- 
buretor, and the water and gasoline 
with which the oil gradually becomes 
contaminated, thus losing part of its 
lubricating value. 

Certain of these particles are large 
enough in size to be stopped by ordi- 
nary metal gauze, but the majority of 
them are eo fine that no ordinary fil- 
ter can possibly extract them. Dr. 
H. S. Hele-Shaw of England, has 
‘succeeded in making a filter, working 
on a new plan, which will remove 
particles, even though only one-mil- 
lionth of an inch in size. 


Used Successfully 
The streamline filter, as it is com- 
monly called, has been used success- 
fully in industrial plants for treat- 


ing oil which would otherwise be 
wasted, making it fit for further use 
in the machinery. Contrary to gen- 
eral belief, this reclaimed oil is just 
as good, if not better, than when in 
the original state. A_ small, filter, 
working on the same theory, has 
been exhaustively tested in motor ve- 
hciles and found most satisfactory in 
every way. 


method of spreading. the oil into 
films. This is ‘done by employing a 
large number of paper wasiters, 
specially treated by a patented pro- 
jcess in order to make them im- 
pervious to oil. They are strung on 
a square rod and held -together by 
spring pressure. 

In this way a pack of washers is 
obtained and the oil is driven from 
outside through the minute spaces 
between adjacent washers, emerging 
into the space around the square rod 


Right here it must be émphasized 
that the oil does not pass through 
paper or any other form of filter, but 
merely goes between adjacent paper 
surfaces, which are not compressed 
together. 

In other words, “edge” filtration is 
employed instead of filtration by pen- 
etration. After a period of use all 
the impurities are buflt up into the 
form of a porous cake which sur- 
‘rounds the pack of washers. 


Contrary to expectation, the pres- 
sure. required to drive the oll 


even though the filter has been in 
use for some time, provided that a 


| 


The filtering plan employed is a, 


and passing on to the system again. 


through the filter is not very great,| 


" 
The method for cleaning the ir 
is most ingenious. There is «@ - 
nection for an ordinary tire pump on 
the casing, and a few sharp strokes. 
of the pump drives air ou, hh. the’ 
washers from inside to ' 


other words the air moves 


% 


in ‘hit 
direction opposite to that of the @}- the cup... 
flow. As a result, the cake of ca Ley ah. 


bon, etc., drops away and falls into 


a well below from which it can be|R 
removed easily. This operation is} 


recommended every 2000 miles. 

The filter casing is mounted on the 
dashboard, and is heated by by- 
passing some of the exheust 
with the reeult that water is driven 
off in the form of steam and any 
is removed as a vapor. Both the 
steam and vapor are returned to the 


induction pipe. Controls prevent the. 


temperature % ; 
The oi] passes through the fil 
once every hour, or. every 80 to | 
miles. ‘ ” ts RMI 
This system 1s eRRg teste: 
many motorcar manmgects 
Great Britain with, them 


a 
Nie 


ing it. standard equippent 
One experimental-engige } 

been run well over 

using this device, withdut che 

oil, and it is intended to prolong the 
test to 100,000 miles; Oil taken from . 
this engine at 30,000 miles proved to- 


be perfectly clean. 


ECHO IS SILENCED 
IN CLINTON CHURCH 
auineninitinaelge” 


CLINTON, Mass., July 26 (Special) 
An echo whose reverberations have 
disquieted the services of the First 
Congregational Church here since 
the erection of the edifice in 1897 has 
been héard for the last time. Follow- 


ing years of effort during which time 
various means of improving the ac- 
oustics were undertaken but without 
avail, a Boston engineer accepted the 
task with the agreement that he 
would accept no compensation for 
hig labor unless successful, 

Yesterday the congregation was 
given a demonstration of the effect 
which the alterations had made. 
Neither the singing nor the speaking 
was disturbed by the usual echoes. 
To effect the change the curved’ 
arched ceiling in the rear was cov- 
ered with bloeks a foot square and 
less than an inch thick, made of a 
paper composition, The engineer re- 
ceived a check for $4400. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR _ 
“PROJECT APPROVED 


WASHINGTON, Jilly 26 (4)—Th an 
announcement made public by the 
U. 8. Army Corps of Engineers, fs in- 
cluded: approval of the application 
by Boothbay, Me., officials for bridge 
~aca across Boothbay har- 

The engineer chief rejected com- 
plaints against bridge construction 
over Apagadasset river, Bowdoinham, 
Me., holding that the structure would 
not obstruct navigation. eed 
7 


SL RY, : | 
- _HANDWORK SHOP SALE 
- The second annual summer sale of 
the Handwork Shop of the Women's 


hauled preparatory to renewing the 
schedule set forth for the middle 
part of August. 

A particularly good view of the 
Resolute’s lines is afforded in the fact 
that she is hauled out on the marine 
railways where. repairs are being 


University, from which he was gradu- | 


and after the war practiced law in| 
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spars aloft tended to spill a great 
deal of wind. 

In. the stay-sall rig main topsails 
were discontinued for the jib-headed 
mainsail while on the foremost the 
combination of fore staysail t hich is 
set on a stay running diagonally 
from the foot of. the foremast to a 
position well up on the mainmast, 
and the main topmast staysail, which 


peak of the main to a similar position 
on the foremast, provided more 
working sail area without the gaff 
and a rig that could be more effi- 
clently handled witha reduced crew. 
Advance Usually Victorious 

On various points of sailing Com- 
modore Lawrence’g design showed to 
advantage, especially in footing to 
windward in light air. Racing under 
the new rig on the Eastern Yacht 
Club cruise to Maine, Advance sailed 
to victory in every start of the big 
schooners. ‘On one occasion the vic- 
tory over the Resolute was very 
close, where a generous time. allow- 
ance gave her a victory by only 
four seconds, though she trailed the 
rea cup defender across the finish 

ne. he 

During the process of fitting out 
early this season, all of the racing 
schooners. were converted to the 
staysail plan. A boat is also being 


dore of the Eastern 


architecture at 


with the staysail rig. — 
The boat ‘is now 
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Winchester Man Plots Way From Green Bl to Stiles 
From There Up East Side of M. mtain 
‘Through the Woods ‘ 


| the Ectee 


is set on a stay extending from the 


built for Nathaniel ri aeee commo- | I 


tute of Technology, to be equipped. | 


of idleness and would enter the sport 
in the schooner class, the Resolute 
to fly the burgee of FE. Walter Clark, 
successful skipper of the Irol ta, and 
the Vanitie to display the colors of 
Harry Payne Whitney. Resolute was 
hauled out at Herreshoff's in Bristol 
where ehe was built, and it was this 
plant which received the order to re- 
condition her for the current racing 
season. At almost the same time, the 
coverings were removed from Van- 
itie in Nevin's Yard on City Island, 
and both yachts were at the line off 
Brenton’s Reef Lightship at the start 
of the season. ” 

Following the overhauling of the 
Resolute and the Vanitie, it is ex- 
pected that the yachts will return to 
their Marblehead moorings before 
sailing to the westward to partici- 
pate in off-shore activities off New- 
port and Lond Island Sound. The last 
important event of the year will be 
the annual races off Brenton’s Reef 
Lightship for the King’s Cup and the 
Astor Cup late in August. The 
schooners will engage in several 
other major events before that time: 


ROBERT T. LINCOLN 
HAS PASSED ON 


Son of Civil War President 
Had Eventful Career 


MANCHESTER, Vt., July 26—Rob- 
ert Todd Lincoln, only surviving son 
of Abraham Lintcoln, who passed on 
at his summer home here today, 
served as the United States Secretary 
of War, as Minister to Great Britain, 
and for years as president of the 
Pullman Company. 

One of his two daughters, Mrs. 
Charles Isham of New York, was at 
her summer home here. Two of his 
three grandchildren, Mary Beckwith 
and James Beckwith—the children. 
of his other daughter, Mrs. F. FE. 
Johnson, of Washington, came ito 
Hildene a few days ago. He is sur- 
vived also by his widow and a third 
grandchild, Lincoln Isham, of New 
York City. 

He was born Aug. 1, 1843, in 
Springfield, Ill., and was educated in 
the University of Illinois, Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, N. H., and Harvard | 


ated in 1864. 
He served on Genera! Grant's staff. 


Chicago for years. 

1880 Mr. Lipcoln wag elected 
delegate to the Republican National 
Convention of that year, but his 
place in the. convention hall was 


the nomination, 
that followed he was obosen a presi- 
dential electér for Illinois. He be- 
came Secretary of War under Presi- 
dent Garfield in 1881. ' 

In 1889 he was appointed United 
States Minister to Great by 
President Harrison and served until 


/ence)—While the restoration of the 


paigt | stances have their weight in 


VODKA LOWERS. 
LABOR REVENUE 


Russian State Revenues In-' 
crease but Productivity 
Diminishes 


a 


MOSCOW (Special Correspond- 


sale of vodka with its 40 per cent 
alcoholic content has tncreased the 
state revenues and to that extent 
Improved the financial position of the 
Soviet Government, the notable in- 
crease in drinking which occurred, 


especially in the cities, after the ban 
on vodka was removed, is more and 
more recognized as a serious ob- 
stacle to the. realization of the 
ambitious Soviet plans for the ex- 
pansion of the Russian industries. | 


Productivity of labor, which im- 
proved at a rapid pace during the 
latter part of 1924 and the early part 
of 1925, slumped after the rein- 
troduction of vodka and is only being 
pushed up again slowly and-with dif- 
ficulty at the present time. In May, 
1925, the average daily productivity 
of the Russian worker was estimated 
at 6.15 pre-war rubles. In October, 
1925, the month when vodka was 
restored, this figure fell to 5.79 
rubles. 

Labor Productivity Low 

Under the insistent pressure of the 
economic administrators productivity 
gradually improved, and in February 
reached 6.31 rubles. But the situa- 
tion in regard to labor productivity 
is still regarded as far from satisfac- 
tory. One of the basic ideas which 
Rykov, Dzerzhinsky and other Soviet 
industria] chiefs are inclined to em- 
phasize is that increased wages can 
only come as a result of increased 
productivity of labor. Wage in- 
creased without increased productiv- 
ity of labor threaten the financial 
stability of the industries and consti- 
tute a serious barrier to ‘the realiza- 
tion of the Soviet policy of cutting 
prices on manufactured goods. 

During the period from Oct. 1, 
1925, to Apri} 1, 1926, productivity of 
labor only rose by 2.7 per cent, while 
wages rose by 15.9 per cent.’ 

Drink is not the only factor in the 
arrested produetivity of Russian 
labor. Poor distribution of labor 
forces; wornout and antiquated in- 
dustrial equipment; the influx of new 
untrained workers into the expand- 
ing industries; all these circum- 


holding 
back the development of productivity. 
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INT KEARSARGE TRAIL. 
RTENS TRIP TO THE PEAK 


; 


~~ Crossing and 


¥ 


+ % 


| NORTH CONWAY, N. B., July 25 
o | (Special)—Mount Kearsarge hes a 
new trail. Nathanfel Nichols of 


+ te os - f lc ted it out, be- 
ginning it at the home. of George Hill 
at Green Hill, and the trafl runs 

road to what is known as 
Clearing, ‘hence straight 
through the woods and up the cast 
side of the mountain. Mount 
Kearsarge is annually visited by 
hundreds of amateur as well as more 
expertenced climbers, and the value 
of the new trail, which is wide and 
most satisfactorily marked at proper 
distances with cairns and blazes, will 
have tts tmmediate effect on visitors 
on this neighborhood, who will be en- 
couraged to make the trip up by the 
provisions of such an admirable 


trail. ‘ 
Trip More Simple 

It is 1% miles from the main road 
to the Stiles Clearing. It is 3% miles 
to last water and 4.9 miles to the 
summit. Already visitors have dis- 
covered that the trip up is rendered 
more simple by crossing the second 
logging road to Mirror Lake, as it is 


local habit of calling the sheet of 
water Sh 
way the deficiency, established when 
the old east trail was abandoned, is 
made up, and by a newer and more 
carefully plotted way. a 
Nor is this trail the only new ore 
for use by 

A new string path, 
the top of Blueberry 
Valley has 
take the place 


tinct to please the modern taste in 
mountain climbing. 
The new trail 


down the northwest shoulder of 


called by those who do not know the | A.“ 
e@ Pond, By taking this 


summer visitors| \ 
©X~ | Bost 


takes the visitor | 
of the 


paniments. Premier Rykov, in his 
speech before the Miners’ Congress 
in Moscow, pointed to the necessity 
of taking preventive measures 
against the prevalent absence from 
work, which, he said, wag partly to 
be attributed to drink. 


TWO BATHING POOLS 
GIVEN TO BROCKTON 


BROCKTON, Mass., July 26—A 
swimming pool and bath house cost- 
ing $50,000 has been opened in Cam- 
pello and another of like proportions 
is to be completed soon in Montelio 
as gifts to the city from Edgar B. 
Davis, a Brockton man who used 
to go swimming with his boyhood 
chums in an old swimming hole near 
where the pool now is located. The 
Campello pool is 120 feet long and 60 
feet wide, ranging in depth from 18 


NEGRO DIALECT 
TO BE DEFINED 
South Carolina University 


Professor To Diseuss 
Strange Tongue 


One of the most anusual public 
lectures at the Harvard Summer 
School this year will be given to- 
morrow at 8 p. m. in Emerson Hall 
by Prof. Reed Smith of the Untver- 
sity of South Carolina. Dr. Smith’s 
subject is “Gullah, Vanishing Negro 
Dialect of the South Coast.” 


inches to nine feet, and is equipped 
with modern filters. Two wading) 


pools also are being made. 
Bathing suits are provided at the | #"¥ of the influences associated with 
| bath house, a small fee being charged, 


Boys or! 


to pay for the laundering. 
girls may stay two hours in the pool 
for five cents; a suit, towel and soap 
being furnished for this amount. 
Adults who live in Brockton pay 10 
cents, and non-residents 15 cents. 
Separate hours have been set aside 
for boys and for girls. One thousand 
suits have been provided but the de- 
mand has exceeded this number on 
some days. 


Prof Smith has made a care- 
ful study of these coast Negroes and 
their dialect, which lacks entirely 


writing or printing, for “Gullah” is 
uniformly a*spoken, not a written. 
speech. , 

The term “Gullah” is applied to a 
special group-type of Negroes, lim- 


ited historically and geographically 


to the sea-islanders and the tide- 
water strip bordering the coasts of 
South Carolina, Georgia and a bit 
of northeast Florida. The language 
spoken by these Negroes constitutes 
a patois unique among the dialects 
of the United States, and differs from 


JACKSON FUND TO AID 


Educational activities of the 
tion in Boston will have the benefit 
this year and in the future of the 
income from a $35,000 endowment 
fund given to the association by the 
trustees of the Paul Wilde Jackson 
estate. The gift, according to the 
announcement made Saturday, will 
be known as the Henry Clay Jack- 
son fund. : 

This financial assistance will en- 
able the Y. W. C. A. to widen the 
curriculum of its educational de- 
partment, said Mrs. Everett OO. 
Fiske, chairman of that department. 
Courses in the program for the com- 
ing year include dressmaking, in- 
terior decorating, arts and crafts, 
food values, social usages, dramatics, 
violin, current events, fundamentals 
of writing and speaking, marriage as 
a profession, and today’s application 
of Christianity. Miss Irene R. El- 
dred will commence her third year 
as director of the department. Reg- 
istrations for the classes are being 
made at 37% Beacon Street and 97 
Huntington Avenue. 


HYANNIS SCHOOL ANNEX 
IS TO COST $60,000 


‘Ground will be broken on Thurs- 
the Teach- 
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the more familiar upland 


Y. W. C. A. ACTIVITIES | 


French Creole of Louisiana. 

_ Professor Smith says that in these 
Begroes the main racial character- 
istics are sharpley 


genercus, good-natured, and entirely 
without malice.” 

Dr. Smith graduated from Davidson 
College, North Carolina, im 1901 and 
secured his doctor’s degree at 
vard in 1909. He has at 
University of South 
1910. 


At 8 p. m. today in Phillips Bro 
House under the auspices of the 
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Evening Features 


FOR MONDAY, JULY 26 
FASTERN DAYLIGHT TIME 
WNAC, Beston, Mass. (4860 Meters) 


ans. in New England.” 
7 :05—Shepard colonial dinner Sante. a3 


16:30 a. m— C Women's Club: 
Bible 
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ime Masque of Troy in two one-act 
plays. | 
WGY, Schenectady, N. Y. (886 Meters) 
6:25 p. m.—Baseball scores. 6:36— 
Program by Apollo orchestra. %:15— 
WGY agricultural program. &—Cello 
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WMCA, New York City (841 Meters) 
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; sufficient area is available. As proof | mM 
ct of its efficiency, a milky solution | will 
its big vol containing the most minute particles | tage, h Harwich, tomorow and 
ly among farmers, showed | which can be artificially produced | Wednesday. Among the ; : ling the tare 
“bad d ' for | Was passed through one of these fil-| will. be Mrs. V | wn, Mrs.} American's 
: val ters, the water which. emerged be-| hillip Loring Reed, Mrs. Galen|-Capt ‘ag 
ing absolutely clear. This same/Stone, Mrs. dike,/the Resolute, — 
est | solution could be poured through |Mrs. Frederic ' |‘ Such was the out: 
the finest filter paper without chang-} Underwoo -‘ announced that both 
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PUSHCART MEN 
MAY BE BANNED 
IN DOCK SQUARE 


Police and Street Commis- 
sion Working Out Traffic 
Plan for New Market 


Important traffic regulations for 
Faneull Hall and Dock Squares are 
under consideration by the Boston 
Board of Street Commissioners— 
Thomas J. Hurley, chairman, John 
O’Callaghan and Charles T. Hard- 
ing—together with officials of the 
Boston Fruit and Produce Exchange 
and Capt. Perley S. Skillings of divi- 
sion 2, of the Boston Police De- 
partment. That the bulk of the push- 
cart. traffic and temporary curb 
fruit sale stands will be forbidden to 
use Dock Square when the final 
work of razing the so-called “island 
buildings” has been completed and 
the wide and open square restored by 
 Stiooth paving, is said to be the pur- 
pose of the authorities. 

Several conferences of the street 
commissioners, the Fruit and Prod- 
uce Exchange and the representa- 
tives of the police department, have 
been held when the question of 
clearing Dock Square of the tempo- 


rary fruit and vegetable venders was |’ 


discussed at length. 
Work in Co-operation 


The street commissioners and the 
Boston police in co-operation have 
accomplished much in clearing the 
situation in the market district so far 
as the streets surrounding the) 
Quincy Market and the greater part | 
of Faneuil Hall Square is concerned. | 
South and North Market Streets are ! 
now kept quite clear and the market 
trucks and heavy wholesale pro- 
vision and dairy product trucks are 
able to get around with much greater 
ease than formerly. 

“It’s too early to discuss the plans 
of the street commission or the police 
at this time in regard tp changes 
which we will have to inaugurate at 
Dock Square,” said Mr. Hurley. “Cap- 
tain Skillings and Alton E. Briggs, 
executive secretary of the fruit ex- 
change, are going over conditions 
and devising plans and methods 
whereby the situation there will be 
materially bettered. 

“The fruit and produce exchange 
Officials have promised to help the 
board to arrange plans which will be 
approved by the police as well as 
the street commission. We are to 
furnish them with oficial maps of 
the two squares as they will be 
affected when the improvements are 
completed. 

“Isles of Safety” 


“One problem of the street com- 
mission is arranging for ‘islands of 
safety’ in Dock Square for the ac- 


-commodation of the thousands of 
people who flock to and from the 
markets across Doek Square from 
_ Washington Street. When the clearcd 
- square is finally thrown épen to traf- 
fic some central areas will have to 
be established by the street com- 
mission for the protection of the pub- 
lic by the police department. It is 
too early just. now to say where 
these safety zones will be established 
and how traffic will be deflected by 
them. Further Itations are to 
take place and plans resulting 
may have to be changed materially 
after traffic begins to flow.” 
_ ‘The street commissioners and the 
police realize thoroughly their duty 
to the shoppers in the market sec- 
tions, and, while they must keep the 
streets and squares Open to traffic, 
some provision must be Made at the 
Same time to afford facilities for 
+ buying and selling under easiest and 
best conditions by the public. One 
thing appears to be evident from the 
, conferences which have been held so 
far, and that is that the commission 
and the police propose to exercise 
greater control over the operations 
of traveling and temporary vegeta- 
ble and fruit venders than has been 
the case in that part of the city. 


HENRY FORD’S ROADS 
VALUED AT $11,826,300 


Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion Announces Its Figures 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, July 26—The final 
valuation of Henry Ford's two rail- 
roads—the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
and the Toledo & Detroit—has been 
announced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. — 

Determined on investigations 
which culminated on June 30, 1918, 
and worked out on a basis in which 
cest of reproduction less deprecia- 
tion was the main factor, their total 
. value was given as $11,826,300. 

The Detroit, Toledo & Ironton, the 
larger of the two, owns slightly more 
than 39 miles of track. The Toledo & 
Detroit owns only 22 miles, and is 
used only for carrying freight be- 
tween Dundee, Mich., and Toledo, O. 
It is in reality leased to the larger 
road, says the report. 


EAST BOSTON SCHOOL 
CONTRACT AWARDED 


Mayor Nichols approved a contract 
for $34,481 to the M. 8. Kelliher Com- 
- pany for building a large additional 
unit to the East Boston High School. 
The Mayor awarded the contract to 
the Kelliher firm upon the advice 
of the Schoolhouse Commission. de- 
‘spite the fact that John P. Curley, 
a contractor, had bid $34,015 for the 

work. 

_. “The schoolhouse commission be- 

-Meved that the Kelliher firm could 
- carry the work to completion in the 
- shorter time,” said Mr. Nichols, 

omg 2 awarded the contract to that 
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- ‘. + APPOINTS W. A. MUNSON 
 Williaxd A. Munson, for the past 
sis | ears director of the division of 
te in the Massachuestts De- 

of Agriculture, has 


HORATIO PARKER 


burndale and signalizing his contri- 
bution to American music was un- 


Flowers 


Make an Effective Screen for This Summer Home 
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Billows of Roses at the Hawley Estate. North Scituate, Which Attract Many Admirers. 


TABLET HONORS © 


Festival Program by 200 
Voices Will Be Given 
at Newtonville 


A bronze tablet marking the birth- 
place of Dr. Horatio Parker at Au- 


veiled this afternoon in exercises, 
held by the American Institute of 
Normal Methods. This institute, 
which is the summer school at Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, will also 
honor Dr. Parker with the singing of 
his “Hora Novissima” as a festival 
program by a chorus of 200 voices at 
the Central Congregational Church 
in Newtonville at 8 o’clock this eye- 


Roses Serve Uulity Purpose 


as Well as for Beautification 


Summer Estate of George Hawley, North ‘Scituate, Is 
Glowing Example of What Can Be Done in Rose 
Culture for Practical Devices 


NORTH SCITUATE, Mass., July 
26 (Special) —Roses, used not only 
for a variety of decorative effects, 
but to serve as screens for buildings | 
which add nothing to the composite 
pictute of a summer estate, have 
achieved here an unusual and com- 
prehensive effect under the planning 
of George Hawley at his grounds on 
th Beach Boulevard. 

Mr. Hawley started to work in 
roses without too formal a plan. 
His house is inclosed in pickot 
fences and the first step ia any dec- 


F 


ning. 

The tablet honoring the Massachu- 
setts musician was unveiled by Mrs, 
Parker after cerémonies which in- 
cluded the singing of Dr. Parker's 
“I rmember.” Addresses were deliv- 
ered by Charles E. Griffith, of the in- 
stitute staff, and Edward Bailey 
Birge, formerly a pupil of Dr. Parker 
and later a collaborator with him in 
editorial work. 


born is now the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Lane, of Williston Road, Au- 
burndale. The tablet placed there to- 
day characterizes Mr. Parker as a 
“scholar, teacher, .comporer and 
friend” and is dedicated by the Amer- 
ican Institute of Normal Methods. 
In the singing of the “Hora Noyis- 


include Miss Grace G. Pierce, so- 
prano, of Arlington; Mrs. N. W. 
Shaw, contralto, of Plymouth; Frank 
Jetter, tenor, and H. D. Newcombe, 
both of Boston, The chorus has been 
trained and will be directed by Emil 
Mollenhauer, director of the Handel 
and Haydn Society and of the Apollo 
Club of Boston. This program will 
be open to the public. ° 

Graduation exercises of the in- 
stitute will be held tomorrow eve- 
ning at Bragdon Hall, Lasell Semi- 
nary, at which diplomas will be pre- 
sented to 41 students now prepared 
to teach public school music. The 
presentation will be made by Mr. 
Birge, who is now head of the public 
school music department of Indiana 
University. The chorus and orches- 
tra will be directed by Frank Find- 
lay of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music. 


The house where Dr. Parker wes | 


sima” this evening, the soloists wil] | outline of silvery shingles by the 


| Thus has Mr. Hawley used a simple 


orative use of climbing roses was, of 
course, the building of trellises and 
archways to mark the wandering 
pathways of the garden. Rose, and 
the deep red and the clear ivory of 
ramblers he planted in profusion 
about the fences and standards. A 
gateway became a rose-bound aper- 
ture and the gleaming gray of a low 
boulder was half. hidden beneath a 
blanket of rose and dark green 
leaves. . 

Beyond the fence dividing the Haw: 
ley estate from the estate of the 
next tenant there were buildings 
which would secure an- additional 
measure of privacy for residents on 
both sides of the fence by the use of 
screens of roses.- A garage could be 
transformed into a mere indistinct 


adroit playing of bushes which, when 
they had tieir growth, would pro- 
vide an almo&t solid: screen to mask 
the practicalities. Flag stones, em- 
bedded in sods in wandering little 
pathways through the garden areas 
seem to have taken on some extra, 
quaint charm from the proximity of 
so many groupings of climbing roses. 


medium and, without overshadowing 
it with too much formalized treat- 
ment, made of his beautiful roses not 
only an uncommonly effective pic- 
torial use but a decorative screen to 
the necessary practical items of out- 
buildings. 

This instance serves as an inter- 
esting and instructive example of 
what may: be accomplished with 
climbing roses. Such estates have 
always a few points which are best 
blurred from view and what better 


Old Tavern Where Masons Met 


Now Becomes Fraternal Shrine 


Abel Amsden Built Place After His Return From the 
Revolutionary W ar—Old Vermont Lodge Room 
Still Intact and Visited by Many 


READING, Vt., July 26 (Special)— 
The Budd D. Hawkins house here, 
on the road between Felchvlile and 
Woodstock, in this neighborhood, 
which began to be a tourist magnet 
when President Coolidge took office, 
has become a shrine for Masons who 
come from al] parts of the country to 
see the square and compass set in the 
wall of the large room on the sec- 
ond story when the local Masonic 
lodge was organized 110 years ago. 

The house, known at that time as 
the Amsden Tavern, was built by 
Abel Amsden, grandfather of the 
present owner. 

bel Amsden came here in 1787 
from Claremont, N. H. making his. 
slow way across the wilderness by | 
the clues of blazed trees. Abel! 
Amsden immediately built a log 
cabin and, with his wife, Mary Fish, 
cleared an original farm of 50 acres. 
Amsden was a soldier in the Revo- 
lutionary War and natives round- 


tradition that, after he had been paid 
off in continental currency, he spent 
te a a dinner of corn bread and 


Amsden was a Mason and his con- 
tribution ‘was the transforming of 
the room on the second floor of his 
tavern into a lodge ‘room. Here, on 
Oct. 23, 1815, the Eastern Star Lodge, 
and Accepted 
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about have kept in remembrance the |. 


Republican nomination for 


dlesex County, . * 
executive committee for his cam 
which Shy include representatives | 


tie Se. al ena 8 rimary or- 
was | ganization | : 
1 the charter granted by | 


The old tavern sign is preserved 
by the present occupant of the build- 
ing. It is a weathered, oval board, 
some five feet high and three feet 
wide. The top is still marked with 
the 17 stars for 17 states in the Union 
and beneath jis a carved American 
eagle. Below are the Masonic em- 
blems, the square and compass and 
a brief note of explanation has also 
been affixed, 

The house is in an excellent state 
of preservation, the changes that 
have been made having been confined 
to other rooms upstairs and down, 
than the Masonic Hall. The original 
plaster which. was laid in the old 
fashion on the brick ‘s still on the 
walls. The half doz fireplaces. 
| were designed in the days before gas 
.and coal strikes were !nown and 
are excellent examples of the 
homely, comfortable usage of their 
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means of blurri 
training of summe ses over them? 
For after the flowers have strewn the 
ground beneath with their showers 
of rose and red and white petals and 
the stems hold nothing bat bronze 
knobs there are still the tangled 
leaves to make living curtains of 
green. Happily the leaves will re- 
tain their gloss. long after the 
flowers have disappeared to cast 
their shadows of another summer's 
beauty ‘on the declining weeks of 
this. 


REPORT GASTON 
TO ENTER RACE 


Democratic Leagler to Seek 
Governorship, Political 
Observers Predict 


Persistent reports that, after two 
refusals, Col. William <A. Gaston 
would change his pl-a, and be the 
Democratic candidate for Governor 
of Masrachusetts this year were 
widespread in political centers to- 
day. 

Nomination papers must be filed jn 
the Secretary of State's office by Aug. 
10, and while the Republican slate is 
definitely made up, and with one or 
two contests, will continue the same 
in the November election, the Demo- 
cratic ticket is still unorganized. For 
months, observers have been saying 
that 1926 holds a golden political 
opportunity for Massachusetts Dem- 
ocrats, yet thus far little has been 
done in obtaining an effective ticket. 

Time Nears for Decision 

Leaders in the party are becoming 
aroused to the necessity of action 
in the face of the rapidly approach- 
ing date when the slate must be com- 
plete, and this accounts largely for | 
the reports today that Colonel Gas- 
ton haa decided to run. 

For several weeks, leaders have 
been urging Colonel Gaston to be- 
come a candidate, but he has twice 
let, it be known that he did not care 
to run. Nevertheless, pressure is be- 
ing strongly brought to bear, for 
many believe him to be the strongest 
possible candiate against Governor 
Fuller. 


them than the 


The annoticement on Saturday 
last that Joseph W. Ely of Westfield 
had been assured of no material op- 
position and would become a candi- 
date for Governor is discounted by 
many, and predictions that Colonel 
Gaston's name would yet appear on 
the ballot are general. 

Bellding Party Slate 

The necessity of immediate action 
is recognized by Democratic leaders, 
for it will be necessary for them to 
build a siate around the individual 
who runs for Governor, and time 
grows short. 

Meanwhile, the Republican ‘strate 
gists who have been conducting 4 
harmonious and definite campaign 
for months are smiling quietly, and 
continue to mend their fences. The 

vidences of 


they are confident that Governor Ful- 


let's hold on the people will do much 


to help the entire Republican ticket 
this fall. They estimate Frank G. 
Allen, Lieutenant-Governor, as a pow- 
erful vote-getter, and all-in-all, are 
thoroughly well satisfied with the 
mid-summer political outlook. 


Boy Wins on Bicycle 
at ‘“‘Kids Karnival” 


Herbert Rowe, West Spring- 
field, Riding Along Narrow 
Plank, Wins Championship 


SPRINGFIELD, July 26 (Special) 
~—Herbert Rowe, 14-year-old West 
Springfield boy, won the world’s 
championship in riding a bicycle 
along a narrow plank with a record 
of 82 consecutive times and 110 feet 
in Riverside Park Saturday night. 

The plank was 150 feet long and 
5 inches wide. Master Rowe broke 
the previous record of 51 times and 
141 feet made by the former cham- 
pion, Royd Meyers of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. About 800 boys and 
girls took part in the series of 
bicycle- and “scooter” races con- 
ducted at the park during a “Kids’ 
Karnival” week. 


BOSTON NOVELIST 
WINS $2500 PRIZE 


Paul Kimball’s ‘Mrs. Merivale’ 
Adjudged Best in 6700 


Paul Kimball of 376 Riverway. 
Boston, has been awarded a prize of 
$2500 for a novel, “Mrs. Merivale,” 
submitted by him in a contest spon- 
sored by Edward J. Clode, New York 
publisher, according to a news dis- 
patch received here last night. The 
novel wag adjudged best among a 
field of 6700 competitors, the judges 
being Grant Overton, fiction editor 
of Collier’s Weekly; Harry Hansen, 
literary critie of the New York 
World, and Mr. Clode. 

Mr. Kimbali is the son of Mr. and | 
Mrs. George H Kimball of Cohasset | 
and is hk graduate of Princeton Uni- 
versity, having received the B. A. 
Degree there in 1910 and the M. A. 
Degree in 1911. He has taught in 
the Country Day School in Newton 
and at Pomfret School, Pomfret. 


Conn., and did graduate work at) 


Harvard tn 1915-16. 

“Mrs. Merivale,” the novel for 
which he received the prize, will be 
published in August. 


STEAMER CELTIC ARRIVES 
The White Star Line steamer Celtic 
arrived at Commonwealth Pier, 
South Boston, at 1 o'clock this after- 
noon from Liverpool and Queens- 
town. After debarking passengers, 

the Celtic proceeded to New York. 
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WIDENING WORK 
OF PLAYGROUNDS 


Mayor. Nichols’ Program 
Being Rapidly Advanced 
by Park Department 


Following Mayor Nichols’ instruc- 
tions to the Park Department to ad- 
vance organized sport on the city 
playgrounds and utilize them to the 
fullest "extent, reports now indicate 
that in addition to the boys playing 
on teams representing different city 
playgrounds, 1600 more boys are now 
playing organized baseball. 

The Park .Department has ar- 
ranged for all boys included in this 
league to join the Braves Knot Hole 
Gang League which was organized 
by the Community Service of Bos- 
ton. A large number of boys were 
obtained by catnvassing the neigh- 
borhoods in the vicinity of the city, 
playgrounds and developing talents | 
‘which. would not otherwise come 
within the supervised area. 

One hundred teams are now com- 


peting for the privil of 
Pelt Pe ege rations 


‘Braves u ae Ayes oen 
date of the ghee Ae 
‘The work of the wunletio Inet instrue- 
the different playgrounds 
has resutted in @ great success and 
ore’ boys. are coming under their 
corsa we a daily, with the result 
that the playgrounds are being used 
‘more than eve: ‘and the boys are be- 
ing kept off the strects. 
At the ‘present time there aro over 


/3800 boys making use cf 11 of the 


largest — playgrounds for hed 
jized sport. | 
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PRESCHOOL MUSIC AIDS CHILD. 
AND PARENT, DECLARES TEACHER| 


(Continued from Page 1) 


of the program, there was a class of 
80 responding joyously to the oppor- 
tunity for sharing in the musical in- 
struction of their children. 
Need for Home Understanding 
“We need look back, I think, only 
upon our own days of childish music 
lessons to know that children would 
far rather go from their music teach- 
ers and their lessons batk to a home 
where their music study is fully un- 
derstood and where they receive ex- 
plicit encouragement based on the 
actual finger exercises and rudimen- 
tary lessons in harmony, than to go 
into the parental vacuum which was 
our lot, when there was no home in- 
terest in our musical studies, no un- 
derstanding and comradeship in the 
study.” 
Dr. Payson Smith,. Commissioner 
of Fducation for Massachusetts, has 
interested teaching groups, and par- 
ticularly the parent-teachers’ orgeni- 


Association for the Advancement of 
Music has indorsed the plan as prac- 
ticable and through its secretary, 
C. M. Tremaine, has recorded the 
fact that the association is avon 
larly interested’in arranging cou 

for mothers which will aid them ts 
training their children and impress 
upon them tho importance of giving 
early thought to the mvsicel develop. 


| “Musical i 
“T am,” continued - Mias 


Archibald of the. 


zation, in the work. The National 


ment of children of prese?-al ov, 2 


ning: 
ham, “in agreement with F, ave 


children the nearest thing to a anv 


undertaken the closer we shell get 
to insuring a musical response that 
is almost instinctive. 


child’s experience, appreciation and 


a.d appreciation through 

must come first, but. should be. 
lowed closcly by expression. 
bodily movement, the voice in 
ing and the hands in playing. 


trained by her, and woul 
able to gr & the work . 


Story-Telling Course Helps 


Children to Understand Art 


Acquaintance With Lives of Great Artists Obtained in 


Museum Classes Arouses Interest in Pictures— 
Youngsters Brought From Playgrounds 
' . 


One hundred and fifty children a 
day are to hear about famous artists 
and see examples of their work at 
the Museum of Fine Arts through- 
out the summer. The annual sum- 
mer story-telling course has been 
started and boys and girls from 
school and library districts of the 
cit; and suburban cities and towns 
will be brought to the museum day 
after day for the next seven weeks 
and piloted through the great gal- 
leries, after a short story-telling pe- 
riod conducted im the lecture hall, 
when a member of the staff arouses 
the children's interest with graphic 
description—supplementef by fine 


ORGAN RECITALS 
PLANNED AT B. U. 


Two Assemblies Also Sched- 
uled for Summer. Session 


~ 


An organ recital and two assem- 
blies, one for students in the music 
department, are on the program for 
the Boston University summer ses- 
sion within the next few days. 

Dr. Arthur H. Wilde, dean of the 
Boston University School of Educa- 
tion, will be the speaker at the regu- 
lar weekly assembly tomorrow in 
Jacob Sleeper Hall The hour for the 
assembly has been changed from 
1:20 to 2:20, in order that more stu- 
_dents may aftend. In addition to 

Dean Wilde's talk, a musical pro- 

gram, arranged by the music depart- 
ment, wil] be presented. 
The first in a series of public or- 


| fan recitals, given every year dur- 


ing the summer session, will be held 
on Wednesday afternoon at 4 o'clock 
in the Old South Church, Copley 

Square. Raymond C. Robinson of the 
faculty of the Boston University 
music department, will be the organ- 
ist. The recital] will be open to the 
public, as well as to the summer ses- 
sion students. 


MUSIC CLUBS DECRY 
“JAZZING THE CLASSICS” 


Special from Monitor Bureau 


CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y., July 26— 
“Jazzing the classics” came under 
the ban of the church music conven- 
tion at its concluding session here. 
A protest by Mrs. Edgar Stillman 
Kelly, president of the Nationa! Fed- 


shipments to Boston thar on ship- 


-jentering into the questior. 
'$900,000,000 BORROWED 


Commerce — 
‘the basis of estimates by German 
“Provision is thus ,made for the a 


expression, and all three are closely ms 


eration of Music Clubs, against the 
suggestions of some critics that jazz 
was to be the foundation of the 
American musical idiom, brought a 
resolution from the convention dep- | 
recating “the pernicious practice of | 
rearranging and jazzing the com po- | 
sitions of the great masters, as a. 
menace to religious ideals.” i 

Hundreds of organists and choir | 


, leaders from all over the country 


'teook part in the convention, which 
Closed with the rendering of Han- 
del’'s “Messiah” by a choir of 1000 
yoices, directed by Prof. H. Augus- 
tine Smith of Boston University, and 
accompanied by the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


BOSTON RATE CASE : 
ON GRAIN HEARD 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

WASHINGTON, July 26—A hear- 
ing is being held before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on the 
case of the Maritime Association of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
against the Ann Arbor Railroad; 
. The questions involved in 

this case ‘have been before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission pre- 


able decision was given the Boston 
Chamber. It concerns the rates on 
grain shipments from districts near 
the Heron River via Albany to 
the Atlantic coast. 

The Boston contention was that 
the rates were unduly prejudicial be- 
cause higher rates were charged on 


ments to New York and points even 
farther south. The commissicn, 
however, disagreed. The case is 
now being brought up again under 
a new guise, and with new evidence 


FOR GERMAN PLANTS 


WASHINGTON, July 26 (7)—Since 
the Dawes Plan went into effect. 
indu 


Department reports on 


vious to this date, and an unfavor- | road. 
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lantern slides—of some great artist's 
life and work. 

The custom of inviting the children 
of Greater Bosfon to the Museum of 
Fine Arts was started 15 years ago 
through the interest of Theodore N. 
Vall. The program was carried on 
by other friends of the museum. One 
summer it was discontinued, but 
there were so many who desired it, 
that it was taken up again. 

The course, which is not “scholas- 
tic,” as distinguished from the 
courses given during the winter for 
children from the schools, is arranged 
by the museum department of in- 
struction, under the direction of Miss 
Margaret L. Wheeler. 

Two story-tellers, Mrs. Mary W. 
Cronan and Mrs. Margaret W. 
Powers, take the children in charge 
and tell them about the great art- 
ists and their works. After the story 
telling, the children are divided into 
groups of 12 or 15 and guided about 
the museum by young women, chiefly 
young graduates of colitges or 
primary teaching sch ols. 

Last year more than 7500 chil- 
dren attended during the seven 
weeks. About 150 a day are expected 
this summer, every weekday, includ- 
ing Saturdays, two and three groups 
each morning and afternoon. 

They come from playgrounds, li- 
btaries and settlement houses, Which 
serve as the rendezvous for the chil- 
dren gathered from the neighbor- 
hood. The museum furnishes the 
transportation 2nd sends a repre- 
sentative to conduct them to the 
building and return with them. 

As the children leave the museum 
each one is allowed to choose two 
cards bearing reproductions of the 
works of the artists whose stories 
they have heard that day. , 


‘PLATFORM MEN’ 
ASK MORE PAY 


(Continued from Page 1!) 


ployees’ request for 74 cents an hour, 
the company wishes a reduction of 5 
cents from the present basic rate of 
61 cents. 

The carmen offer 10 questions for 
the arbitration board to decide, while 
the company has 11 suggestions. 

Mr. Vahey opened the hearings, and 
outlined the carmen’s position. He 
sketched the 10 questions: In the 
first, the employees ask for a 13-cent 
increase per hour, while the com 
pany wishes a 5-cent decrease for 
all. The second question deals with 
operatives of one-man cars, for w, 
the employees ask 10 cents an 
more than other employees, white 
the company wishes the present rate 
igontinued. The next six questions 
concern changes in hours of labor 
and payment for overtime. The em- 
ployees desire that the working day 
be ‘reduced from tlie present nine 
hours’ work in 11 hours to eight 


hours in 10 hours. At present train- 


men receive about 144 time for over- 
time. They are asking time and 4 
half. All of these changes are op- 
posed by the company, which desires 
the present practice to remain in 


force. 
Seniority Rights 

The ninth proposal calls for re- 
establishment of seniority rights 
among employees other than train- 
men. This was abolished in 1918 by 
the War Labor Board. 

The last demand is for an allow- 
ance of 10 minutes at the beginning 
of the day and 20 minutes at the close 
to prepare and put up the cars, which 
time Shall be paid for by the com- 
pany. This is also opposed by the 


Among the company’s 11 sugges- 
tiens there is one for reducing the © 
price of meal tickets, and a pro- 
posal to pay the basic wage for 


into receivers hands in 1917, and out 
of which emerged the present East- 
erm Massachusetts Street Railway. 
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‘POINTERS’ GIVEN 
CHICAGO ROADS 


Study of New York Utiliza- 
tion of Space Over 
Tracks Is Made 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
CHICAGO—<Aerial rights for build- 
ing offices and hotels over space now 
used only for railroad tracks, can be 


. developed in Chiacago as profitably 


to railroads as in New York, declared 


Charles S. Eaton, a member of the 
City Council's Joint Subcommittee on 
Electrification of Railroads, in an in- 
terview. Mr. Eaton made a study of 
the New York Central's Park Avenue 
development when he visited New 
York as a member of the Terminals 


| Committee of the City Council. 


Municipal improvements, includ- 
ing the straightening of the Chicago 
River and opening of five wide 
streets, soon to be started, promise 
increase in value of railroad property 
which argues for development of 
aerial rights over tracks leading to 
the LaSalle Street station, Mr. Eaton 
said. He has presented this view in 
a plea for electrification during hear- 
ings held before the Joint Council 
Committee this week. 

“There is no question that the 
railroad terminal to be built here 
will be an electric terminal,” he said. 
Electrification of railroads, it is con- 
ceded by the Joint Subcommittee on 


——— 


Special from Monitor Burcau 


Washington 


Commerce Department's Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 


merce will be merged into one, it is | 
announced by Julius Klein, director | 


of the bureau. The new division, 
which ewill take the place of the Eu- 
ropean, Far Eastern, 


assistant director of foreign and do- | 
Clayton Lane, ' 


mestic commerce. 
formerly acting chief of the Euro- 
pean division, will be assistant. 


Mr. Domeratsky has just returned | 
from a several-months trip in Eu-| 


rope, during which he visited the 
principal offices of the foreign serv- 
ice of the department, and developed 
plans for an extension of the func- 
tions of the regional divisions at 
Washington. The new division will 
prepare for publication weekly trade 
cables and monthly economic cables 
received from commercial attachés 


of the department located in foreign 


| capitals. 
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The army is feeling the high cost 
of living. The makeup of the army 
ration remains unchanged, but the 


' cost of each ration is about 5 cents 
' more than it was, due to the in- 
' creased cost of fresh vegetables, be@f, 


bacon and flour. It will cost some- 
thing over “$15,000,000 to feed the 


HREE regional divisions of the | 


and Latin-| 
American divisions of the bureau, | 
will be in charge of Louis Domerat- | 
sky, who was for so many years) 


Electfification, must be first proved 
as good business policy for the rail- 
roads before it can be accemplished. 
If it can be shown that by electrify- 
ing their lines within the city the 
railroads could cover their tracks 
and build upon them as profitably 
as the New York Central has done 
in New York, then the city’s case is 
won, Mr. Eaton explained, saying 
further: 

“We cannot force the railroads to 
build, but we can open streets for 
them and sell them the idea of de- 
veloping the 44 acres which will be 
opened by straightening the river. 

“It is true that this district is now 
developed in the cheapest way. But 
the Park Avenue district of New 
York was no better 25 years ago. We 
have a picture here reminding us. It 
shows the switching yards at Park 
Avenue and Forty-second Street, 
near which now stand some of the 
finest hotels of New York City. Yet 
before the development of this area 
Was begun, the New York railroad 
men were as skeptical about results 
as are the railroad men of Chicago. 
Now all yegard is as an unqualified 
success.” 

One Chicago railroad which has 
announced its intention of developing 
its aerial rights, the Illinois Central, 
has already ,changed its plans radi- 
cally due to the rapid increase in 
property value resulting from mu- 
agicipal improvements, Mr. Eaton 
said. 

L. P. Fritch, vice-president of the 
Rock Island Railroad, has declared, 
however, that full aerial rights could 
not be profitably used for 100 years, 
although he holds that some parts 
of the track area might be developed 
within 50 years. 
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Summer Time in Washington 


| statue, which is not_ completed. That 
‘is the representafion of Francis 
Asbury, pioneer missionary bishop 
|of the Methodist Episcopal church. 
| Standing in a triangle where Colum- 
bia Road intersects Sixteenth Street, 
| the brouze figure of the itinerant 
| preacher astride the rangy horse on 
|whose neck the reins have fallen, 
holds closely againgt his breast the 
Bible he has been reading and under 
his broad hat brim, gazes down Six- 
teenth Street to two new churches, 
/neither of his denomination, one the 
Unitarian church, a doctrine un- 
'known to him, and the other the na- 
_tional Baptist church, not yet used. 

There is something about the 
Statue of the preacher who made his 
| way on horseback over bad roads in 
all weathers, never counting the cost 
if he could minister to the men and 
women who were settling the Re- 
public, that stirs the man who rolls 
| by in his limousine or who trudges 
on foot. 


“It is a strange place for him and | 
his horse,” said one of the pedes- ' 


trians. 
| “A z00d man, you can see that,” 
said his companion, looking at the 
fine, serious face. 

> > + 

If one goes down town at about 
the same time every morning as the 
major part of the Washington popu- 
lation does, one is likely to have an 
intimate. acquaintance at least with 
the appearance of a number of per- 
isons who take the same car. One 


CINCINNATI (Special Correspond- 
ence)—-Though there is less flurry on 
the Ohio River today than there was 
50 or 100 years ago, when this artery 
had a definite place in the transport 
of commerce and passengers, the 
swing back to the “Beautiful River’ 
is evident in activities to provide ter- 
minal facilities and to enlarge the 
fleet of carriers. 

The United States Bureau of Navi- 
| gation reports that 140 vessels, in- 
|cluding barges and towboats of 
| 66,586 gross tons, were under con- 
struction in recent weeks. Ground 
was recently broken in Cincinnati 
for the new river terminal. 

Some idea of the great tonnage 
that is awaiting can be gained from 
figures, also from the government 
statistics: In the Pittsburgh district 
in 1925 commodities to the total of 
15,737,015 were carried as against 
10,866,638 tons in 1924, an increase 
of nearly 50 per cent. This repre- 


gasoline. The last available figures 
from Ohio, 1924, shows the com- 


Ss on 


GROWING OHIO RIVER TRAFFIC 
CALLS FOR LARGER TERMINALS 


Bureau of Navigation Reports 140 Vessels Under Con- 
structiion—Cincinnati Building New Wharves— 
Pittsburgh Traffic Expands 


merce of the Ohio and its tributaries | 
to be 38,000,000 tons. 

Canal Partly Finished 

The canalization of the river from | 

Pittsburgh to Louisville has been | 


t 
i 


completed, and it now rests with the, 


business interests and the general | 


stage of nine feet for the entire dis- 
ance between the two cities has been 
successfully . accomplished. Three 
months of the low-water period have 
gone by without a call for this as- 
sistance, 

Low water has always been the 
bugbear of the river men. It was 
that more than competition, that has 
been the cause of the continued drop 
of water-borne freight on the Ohio 
River, according to steamboat men. 
This year, with freedom in action, 
the lock-and-dam system will spell 
much toward increased programs for 
further carriers for the Ohio River. 

Coal Traffic Active 

The movement on coal on the Ohio 

has never flagged from the days 


when the first arks and barges 


4 Féecord only 


going abroad. The Boston Caledonia 
Club Pipe Band furnished appropri- 
ate Scottish music for the oceasion. 
A leader in the Boston party going 
abroad was Thomas (Grieve; past 
chief of Clan Ramsey, president of 
the Kilwining Club,.a Seottish 
Masonic organization, and president 
of the Boston Soccer Club. With the 
Order of Scottish Clans were repre- 
sentatives of various Scottish wom- 
en's auxiliaries. 


BEST YEAR EVER 
SHOWN TO BE 1925 


American Efficiency Con- 


public to show justification for the 


| brought down shipments from Penn- 


Sunny flours” 


stantly Advancing, Says 


expenditure of all ef the millions of | sylvania and the Monongahela and 
dollars which have been poured into! later out of the Kanawha River. 
the project since its inception nearly | ywoyament of lime, cement, bricks 
50 years ago, the engineers point out. | ae . 
Congress has spent in the neighbor- : 
noodo$6,008.000 upon the: Dro: | tee people realise that ren 
ect and the estimate for the entire! st of enuel oak camant te 
ork is within the range of $85,- | °” OM Of Carriage that ranged from | 
sae 000 *|the Pittsburgh and Wheeling dis- 

The cutting in of Dam 32, between ema Ce ce yond 7 New Orleans 
Cincinnati and Louisville, this spring y pped. i 

Steel Barges Used 


and the like has been spasmodic, but + 


' 
seas tan tal Commerce Department 


Special Correspondence 
ITTLE three-year-old Margaret 
and five-year-old Johnnie were 


Lew on the doorsteps. A 


prow at gag by gave Johnnie a | year 1925 “reached the highest levels 


Johnnie looked at the gum for a: °*®" attained in our history, not even 
long time, then he broke it in half.| excepting the years of abnormal war 


WASHINGTON, July 26 (4}—In- 
dustral and commercial activity of 


the United States during the calendar 


was the last of the giant interceptors 
needed for the system between Pitta- 
burgh and Louisville. With this in 
operation, waves or a series of arti- 


sents chiefiy coal, coRe, steel, oil and | 
lieved to be a thing of the past. So 
‘far the assurance of a permanent 


—- 


“BOATS” 


of tows from the headwaters are be- | 
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Painting by J. Ellot Enneking Shown at Ogunquit. 
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ficial water lifts to float the strings | 


has been enlarged. 


It was several seconds before he 
The Jones and Laughlin Steel Cor- | could decide which piece to give lit- 
poration pioneered in this direction. (tle sister. At last he handed her the 


lg . ilarger one. 

Specially constructed steel barges | When asliit- Sythe mother, whe 
had been watching, why he gave lit- 
tle sister the larger piece, Johnnie 
replied, “Because the more you give 


‘were their first venture. So success- | 
‘ful were these in operation, that after 
various voyages, with New Orleans 
'and Memphis as a terminal, this fleet 
Now other steel 
‘corporations at Pittsburgh, Wheel- 
‘ing, Ironton ond other river ports 
are maintaining their own Iines of 


the more you get.” 
HERE had been a heavy down- 
|boats. Word from Ashland, Ky., is to pour of rain all night and con- 


<n 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Special Correspondence 
the effect that a special study is be- Toone through the morning, 
‘ing made by the American Rolling and as a result, many of the streets 
| Mill Company with an eye to the e8-| were under water. At one corner 


tablishment of a fleet, which for ton- | stood a group of women much per-_ 


stds capacity will far outstrip all plexed as to how they would be able 
oLtners, Oss. 

| With the completion of the great oe teas an automobile drove up 
jcanalized stream from Pittsburgh tO /to the curbing and a young man in- 
ore a ge Oa nine-foot stage 18  vited them to get in, saying he would 
ie ec 0 
‘an old, yet new, problem has to be | sige. 
thrashed out by éVery industrial | ‘On arriving at the opposite side 
iis the question of terminate, In Cine] oo? g nantet him for Ris courtesy 
? . ; Vv ys . 
jcinnati these were under discussion | 41) Aaht. " v3 ae leisure cate 
|for nearly 10 years before there ‘tie ‘morning, so I thought I would spend 
tar Snag — to Bday Ph |it giving folks a lift and pulling out 
freight with the widireniie. automobiles that got stuck. 

The new terminal will be at the, 
‘foot of Harriet Street, on the river 
sbank. The concrete foundations are 
being laid under supervision of the 
United States engineers. Two cranes 
of 10-ton lifting capacity and 100 feet 
radius, formerly in use at Florence, 
Ala., in the building of the Wilson 
dam, are to bé installed. The river- 
rail terminal is financed by Cincin- 
nati business men. They pofnt out 
‘that steel from Pittsburgh, carrying 
‘a railroad freight charge of $5.40 a 
|ton, can be laid down in Cinctnnati, 
| water-borne, at half this charge, plus 
\a $0-cent-a-ton transfer cost. 

At Ashland, Ky. and at various 
other ports, movements of the same 
kind are under way which will 
quicken as the canalized river proves 
its worth, engineers aver. 


BRAZIL TO ESTABLISH 


ide 


Cheyenne, Wyo. 

Special Correspondence 
N A small western city, @ paving 
contractor from a |>rge city has 
been paving many ot the princi- 
pal streets during the last three 
years. The tax imposed upon the 
property owners seemed somewhat 


streets. 
Very recently the treasurers of all 
the churches, regardless of denomi- 


check from the contractor refunding 
to them the profit he bad made from 
the pavement bordering their prop- 
erty. Only one or two of his em- 
ployees were aware that such a gift 
was made to the churches. 


SCOTTISH CLANS SAIL 


ccompleted by 1929-— he giad to “ferry” them to the other. 


Hike a burdev but was accepted with-. 
‘out complaint because of the vast _of Women Voters stands behind the | Jic knowledge and public opinion on 
the various hases 


improvement in the condition of the legislation that will lessen the de-/ 


nation, were surprised to receive @ 


activity,” says the Commerce De- 
| partment year book, just made pub- 
lic, 

| “Nevertheless, apart from heavy 


' 
‘speculation in the securities mar- 
/ket.” a summary of the book de- 
clares, “the year was not one of 
credit inflation or boom psychology.” 
The great expansion, when con- 
sidering the industrial and commer- 
_¢clal business as a whole, was de- 
scribed as having “represented the 
continuance of conditions scarcely 
interrupted since the middle of 
1922," and the basic reason given 
was the “increasing efficiency of 
industry and commerce,” 
Particularly characteristic of 1925 
business, the book asserts, was its 
steadiness throughout the year, dis- 
cussing manufacturing and mining, 
it says that the small loss in ground 
caused by a temporary recession in 
th- summer of 1924 was more than 
recovered last year when manufac- 
turing increased in volume 10% per 
cent and mining production in- 
“creased 5 per cent over the preceding 


year. 

“From a broad point of view,” it 
continues, “the most impressive fact 
| with regard to the recent history of 
| Arocrican industry is its constantly 
|acvancing efficiency.” 


‘WOMEN VOTERS BACK 
| MOVE AGAINST WASTE 


’ 
’ 


| ASHEVILLE, N. C. (Special Cor- 


_respondence)—The National League 


gree of speculation. waste, and greed 


league. 


the tariff equivalent which 


those of similar 


modities to bring their prices 
. imperted ; 
she said. 


RUSSIAN BUYING 


POWER NEEDED 


Deemed Essential to Inter- 
national Trade Recovery 
~Useful Exports Advised; 


ee 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

NEW. YORK, July 26 — The con- 
suming power of the Russian people, 
which has been partly cut/off trom 
the outside world since the revolu- 
tion, is. essential to the recovery of 
international trade ard steps should 
be taken to make it available to 
world markets at its pre-war level, 
Dr. H. Parker Willis, professor of 
banking at Columbia University and 
editor of the Journal of Commerce 
of New York, said at the first meet- 
ing of the reorganized Russian- 
American Chamber of Commerce 
held at the Bankers’ Club here. 

The meeting, presided over by 
Reeve Schley, vice-president of the 
Chase National Bank, represented, 
the chairman said, an effort to en- 
courage trdde between the United 
States and Russia, though without 
engaging in political activities. 

Advises Usefal Exports 

Dr. Willis’ address was his first 
public statement of the opinions he 
formed in the course of his visit to 
Russia, from where he has just re- 
turned. He argued for a resumption 


betwéen the producer and the con- 
sumer, Mrs. Harris Baldwin, chair- 
man of the committee on ilving costs 
of the league, said in an address 
before the political school of the 


”" “Tt is time we take into account | 


our 
manufacturers add to their com-| 
to 


/of trade between the United Scates 
| and Russia, though he cautioned his 
_audience that the goods sold by Am- 
'€ricans to Russians should in a!! 
‘eases represent articles of genuine 
| usefulness that Would aid the eco- 
nomic productivity of the country. 

| Dr. Willis cautioned prospective 
‘investors or traders with Russia to 
be circumspect and obtain all the 
information possible from _ reliable 
sources, to assure themselves of the 
profitableness of their tirvestment. 
‘He said the Russian administrators 
‘have a big task and are Hable to 
err in judgment, and it would be a 
‘service to them if American business 
men extending credits and selling 
goods would make sure of their 
economic necessity and productive- 


ness. 
Favors Trade Bureau 

To this end, he said, an American 
bureau for obtaining reliable infor- 
mation in Russia would be advisable, 
and he commended the proposal of 
the Russian-American Chamber of 
Commerce to establish a brapch in 
' Moscow. 

“There is great prejudice and 
| greater nonsense afloat in this coun- 
| try about Russia and Russian condi- 
| tions,” he added. “We lack both pub- 


v important p of 
Russian development. 

“It ia highly desirable that the sit- 

uation should in some way be cleared 


AIR MAIL SERVICE 


RIO DE JANBIRO (Special Corre- 
spondence)—The Government of the 
State of Minas Geraes has invited 
| public tenders for the establishment 


| army this year, more than $3,000,000 


FOR TOUR IN HOMELAND 


Under leadership of Duncan Mac- | 
Innes, TOPAl Sas’ pe - he. Order ot) ond asia the: league favored MiGanant 
Scottish Clans abent 1300 memners vont operation of the power and 


Declaring that electricity pays a 
part in the high cost of living, she it 
stated that southern women should! eros Bert Se Se eee 

and, Silversmiths 
a, Md. 


~ =. 3 ; : . ‘- 4 Oe BS f 
310 North Chattes Se. 
> 


increase over last year, according to | jady who had, to her own knowledge, 
; the estimates of the army quarter-/ seen a certain girl a score of times 
| master’s department. 'was jostled against her on the plat- | 
| . - | form. | : 


The “grand roll” of pensioners of | “I’m sorry,’ 


Ogunquit Art Center 


son B. Moore, has good painter-like 
qualities. 


Ogunquit, Me. 


' in duet. Then the} 
| Special Correspondence 


“I seem doomed to’) 


| the United States has been abolished. 


| 


; 
{ 
: 


| 


On this roll there have been carried 
the names of every Man or woman 


| who has drawn a pension from the 


United States. Efficiency looked in 


' and said that the grand roll was not 


t 


mecessary, since there were ordinary 
records in the pension office to which 
those interested could revert. Em- 
ployees who have had charge of the 
grand roll are now put to more 
practical work. 

+ + ¢Y 

“TI find that one of the peculiarities 
of Arctic expeditions is that men's 
qualities and true natures soon show 
themselves. Where, in civilization, 
one may never learn to know one’s 
neighbors in years of acquaintance- 
ship, in the Arctic it is extremely dif- 
ficult to cloak one’s true nature even 
for a short time 
Lieutenant-Commander Byrd to Cor- 
poral Charles L. Kessler of the 
Marine Corps. 

“I shall not easily forget the splen- 
did sportsmanship which prompted 
you to take a hand, along with the 
other fellows, in a hundred and one 
different jobs which were over and 
above the call of duty. I cannot tell 
you how much I appreciate it A 
and all the members of the expedi- 
tion, Kessler, are greatly indebted to 
you. You have proved an able assis- 
tant, a fine sport and a loyal gentle- 


‘older woman: 
i'meet you on the car.” 

The girl pondered after she stepped 
off, “I wonder if she meant that or 


‘if it was just a twist of the tongue.” | 


> > > 
The Washington Center Market is 
a tradition. Tourists have shown 
great interest in the way in which 
the fruits and vegetables from the 
surrounding country are displayed 
here. Now, the market must make 


‘'way for the great building program 
‘on which the Government is embark- 


ing 

The land was allotted by act of 
Congress many years ago as “a 
market for the purchase and sale of 
hay, straw, oats, cornmeal, seeds of 
all kinds, cattle on the hoof, swine 
on the hoof, and country produce.” 
This has been extended to cover 
herbs, flowers, roots, holly, lichens 
and all manner of things found on 
the little farms nearby. 

Last year more than 57,000 vehicle 
loads of farm produce found sale 
at the market and 600 permits were 
issued for use of farmers in Mary- 
land and Virginia. 

The new archives building is to 
occupy this site. 

> + + 

The high price of investigations 

has been troubling senators and 


man and by your work and spirit have | representatives. The suggestion for a 


mermted the whole-hearted thanks of 
every member of this expedition.” 
A tribute that does honor allke to 
the payer and the recipient. 
> > > 


Frederic A. Delano, a citizen of 
Washington who has just finished his 
work as chairman of the Commission 
of Inquiry on the Production of 
Opium in Persia, is being talkea of 
as a euccessor to Frederick A: Fenn- 
ing who has finally resigned at the 
request of the President as Commis- 
sioner of the District of Columbia. 


senatorial investigation of the Vir- 
gin Islands brought from Senator 
Frank B. Willis (R.) of Ohio the 
statement that he did not consider 
the estimated cost, $2500, very large 
in proportion to the enormous sums 
appropriated for other investigations 
during recent years. : 

“We have been carrying on inves- 
tigations during the last 10 years 
until it has been asserted, and I 
think truly so, that the investiga- 
tions have cost more than $20,000 an 
hour, and I am told that ‘s not one- 
half the expense,” Bert M. 


| Fernald (R.), Senator from Maine. 
> + > 


Mr. and Mrs. Louis Hertle of Guns- 


and he has been active in Th 


_ Failroad business. 


The President is reported to be in 
mo great haste about naming Mr. 
Fenning’s successor. There is fo 
lack of persons to accept the 
appointment, including several wom- 
en. Precedent for naming a woman 


George Mason of Virginia Bill 


of Rights 


is found in that Miss Mabel Board-|)°. 


in that capacity. 


man served 
: Ooo > 
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When the 
therefore, much of the 
that they had sho 


g 
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cat 


°itime melody in paint, a poem 
noW | color, thé title of which is “Sprirg.” 


| JN PERKIN’S COVE, where fishe: 


| men and their shacks abounded 


in other days, there have spring 
up in the last 26 years many studios 
‘along its shores. 

Charles W. Woodbury, the pioneer 
of the plact, is a marine artist who 
holds large classes in drawing and 
painting. He makes this town his 
home a part of each year. 

The bold and rugged coast has 
given many artists good motives for 
pictures which may be seen on can- 
vas in the winter exhibitions. 

There is an artist in Perkin's Cove 
who comes from the Nutmeg State. 
He is full of vigor and vim, and de- 
serves much credit in making his 
studio into an attractive art gallery. 
Nunzio Vayana is director of this 
‘project and he is not only an artist 
but a business man as well. 

The first exhibition was held at 
the Art Center with success socially 
as well as financially. This gave the 
director colrage and he has en- 
larged the studio and expects to 
make it more spacious next year. 


floor are hung many good sketches; 
these snappy little bits of nature 
find ready sales, and make souvenirs 
to remind the purchasers of their 
happy days spent in Ogunquit. 

In an upper gallery are hung many 
good paintings; in another room 
etchings are shown. It appears that 
the policy of this new society it te 
give every artist who exhibits at 
sometime a good placé to hang a pic- 
ture on the walls of the gallery. 

Every two weeks the pictures are 
rearranged so the one reclining ‘n a 
dark corner one week will have a 
good lighting in the next hanging. 
There is only one Charles W. Wood- 
bury when it comes to painting the 
sea. The many pupils whom he 
taught the past 30 years have tried 
to wrest his laurels from him with- 
out success. 

In the present show he has placed 
two large sea pictures. These are 
not his latest work, but they are of 
a sort that will please the public 
much. The “Last Ray,” a large can- 
vas of sea and sky with rocks in the 
right-hand foreground, is fine in 
quality, the water and sky being es- 
pecially well painted. 

Stanley W. Woodward, a marine 

nter of note and a former pupil of 
‘Woodbury, is painting some vigorous 
things. He is represented by a num- 


| ber of sea pictures, 


+ “The Mirror,” by Carle J. Bleuner, 
is a well-composed canvas; a young 


"eo Lenny in @n evening gown sits beside 


mirror and gives her face a iast 
look before departing fon the ball. 
‘The color is most agreeable, Blen- 
‘mer has several flower pictures in 
‘the show which are worthy of praise. 

s E. Jones has a w Ang 
in 


_ “The Waning of Winter,” by Ben- 


In one of the galleries on the ground | 


N. Vayana is represented by two 
of his tonal canvases. Color and 
composition prevail. 

Other worth-while paintings are 
by Susan Ketchum, Eduard Kings- 
bury, J. Eliot Enneking and meny 
others. 

The series of exhibitions will last 
until the middle of September, The 
daily attendance so far has been very 


Memorial Roses 


in Botanic Garden 


Petals Which O Flat, 
Unlike Most Species 


Special from Monitor Burcau 

NBW YORK —The New York Bo- 
tanical Garden is perfumed wi:), the 
fragrance of the Memorial Rese. a 
white flower, not at all like a rise in 
appearance, with glossy petals that 
| open fiat. This sweet-scented rose ts 
‘the parent of all climbing roses, yet 

it grows close tq the ground, a 

humble bloom among the rarc and 

beautiful varieties that attract at- 
} tention at the Garden. 

“The different seasons have their 
characteristic perfumes, as we!l as 
colors,” Kenneth R. Boynton, head 
gardener explained. “Often, as now, 
one flower predominates in odor over 
ail others.”’ 

. The Garden has rarities from many 

lands, yet tliis lowly rose that seems 
to cling so timidly to the earth, is 
surpassing all other specimens in the 
 flagrance which it shares so gener- 
ously. Blooming aimost unnoticed 
among more elaborate plants, it gives 
unstintingly of its lovely perfume, 
enriching the entire garden. 


“Say lt With Flowers” 


Arthur Langhans 
FLORIST 


MEMBER FLORIST TELEGRAPHIC DELIVERY 
; ‘ASSOCIATION 


3217 Chapline Street, Wheeling, W. Va. 


RUSSELL, 
ETHEREDGE & 
PRITCHARD 


, Incorporated } 
DRY GOODS 
We carry a fongicts, haw oA of 


Kleinert’s 
Norfolk, Va. 


315 Granhr Street « 
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White Flowers Have Glossy 


“High Grade but Not 


' 


“§nd &t Broad 


of an acriat-service for passengers, | °* the organization sailed from Bos- 


mail, and merchandise between 
Bello Horizonte, the capital of the 
State, and the federal capital of 
Rio de Janeiro, a distance of 220 
miles. The conditions of tender 
stipulate that the service shall pro- 
vide one or two round trips a week 
and the State acrees to subsidize the 
undertaking on the basis of distance 
flown. The capacity of the machines 
employed must be sufficient for six 
passengers and 300 kilograms of 
mail or goods, - 

The state Government undertake 
to provide suitable landing grounds 
along the route chosen for this serv- 
ice. This is the first time that a 
seriots effort has been made to start 
a commercial! air service in Brazil. 


Jones&Davis, Inc. 
INTERIOR 


Furnishers 


last night for the second annual pil- 
grimage of the organjzation to Scot- 
land. party plans to visit his-. 
toric localities in the Highlands and 
Lowlands of Sedtland. They are to 
debark at Glasgow and go to Aber- 
deen and the Lowlands. 

At the East Boston Cunard pier 
about 3000 persons gathered to bid 
the Boston contingént of the party 


Entrusted to Our Care and Nourished 
by Our Co ad Interest, Your 
Dollar: Grow. 


WEST END BANK 


1309 West Main Street, Richmond, Va. 
Branch—LOMBARDY near BROAD 


ENGRAVING— 


For weddings and social funccions 
the best is imperative. samples and 
prices on request. 

BOOK A 


The BELL STATIONERY co 


On Fifth St... Bet. Broad and Grace 
RICHMOND, VA, 


W. Frep RICHARDSON 


Decorators Renovators 


2033-W Broad Boul, 216 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Howell Bros. 


Sixth and Broad Sts., Richmond, Va. 
“Richmond's Leading Hardware” 
Radio Sets and Parts 


Freed-Eisema nn, Radiolas. Atwater-Kent. 
Amrad and Grebe. 
Zenith 


American . n 
Bosch Carburetors 


“Exwe’ 


The Long Life Battery 
OSBELT-McARON, Ine. 


1205 W. Broad Street Boul. 683 
RICHMOND, VA, 


We Offer for Investment | 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds 
In Denominations of $100 and Up 


Fireproof Depository for Household 
Goods and Works of Art 


Vaults for Silver, Furs and other 
garments. 
and Draperies stored under a 


Rugs 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Written Guarantee. 
| Randolph 843 
Bsa 
Merchandise of Undisputed 
Quality at 
MODERATE PRICES 


Muuiteman & Kaynoe, Inc. 


Department 
Bt., Richmond, Va. 
Mad@ison 210-211 


Dry Geeds and Re ~Wear 
Ps galage 


et eo RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


— 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


We carry a complete line of the 
_ RICHMOND, VA. 


celebrated OSBORN BRUSHES 
x ae : in our Geod Housekeeping Dept. 
Exclusive Furnishings |) 2 
Honesty, Character and Depend ~ 


ability pe ty oe us our 
Select a Refined 
we GERT 

of IE 
Schwarzschild’s 
eet ene 


St, RICHMOND, va. |} 
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ton on the Cunarder Transylvania | 


| nitrate plants. 


JOHN M. MASK & BRO. 
INTERIOR DECORATING 


Paper Hunging 
end Painting | 


| @LEANING 
“Highest Grade Work” ._. 


Parisienne Bpeing Co. 


LOUIS KATYEN, Prepr. 
420 Charles St. | at 

810-618 W. Saratoga St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Everything Man Wears 


CAHMN’S 


’ 


"Battinore ata berg Sa 


| BALTIMORE, MD. 


ll EB Baltimore Baltimore, Md. 
Shirtmahere and Habverdashers e 


HABERDASHERY 
___for the VACATION 


| 


; 


The Store of Satisfaction 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co. 


Howard and Lexington Streets 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


— 


par). cons 
BALTIMORE \_/ MARYLAND 


1908 W. Lefayette Ave. Baltimere, Md 
nis} 
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"Let Us 
| Repair Your Car» 


| PARSONS: & GLASHOFF 


| AUTO REPAIR MBN .. «3: 
 & W. Oliver Sreet, 


ia 


Independent 
ners a 


Opp. Richmond Market, $9i 5. ward st 
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Frank K. Poe 


Brooke, Stokes & Co. 


Investment Bankers 
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|W. W. Lanawan & Go. 


CALVERT BUILDING . 
BALTIMORE, MD. | 
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SEEKS CLARITY 
ON DRY ISSUE 
Bishop of London Discusses 


Prohibition. for West 
Africa 


Special from Monitor Lureau 

LONDON—Correspondence bet ween 
the Bishop of London and the Colo- 
nial Secretary on the prohibition of 
liquor in West: Africa, has recently 
been published, the Bishop writing 
as chairman of the ‘Native Races and 
the Liquor Traffic United Committee. 

He takes his stand on Art. 22 of 
the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions which provides. among other | 
things, for “the prohibition of abuses, 
such as the slave trade, the arms 
traffic, and the liquor traffic.” Al- 
though the meaning of these words 
is clear to most people there is doubt 
in the minds of some. In the French 
text the word ‘alcool’ (alcohol) is 
used for liquor, a word used in 
France exclusively for spirits, so 
that some people would contend that 
Art. 22 means only the prohibition 
of the use of spirits. It is also worthy 
of note that while Art. 22 clearly 
asks for the prohibition of the slave 
trade, and arms and liquor traffic, 
the mandates issued to mandatory 
powers demands only “the exercise 
of a strict control over the traffic in 
arms and ammunition and the. sale 
of spirits” but “to suppress all forms 
of the slave trade.” 

Definition a TV ficulty 

A convention relating to the liquor 
traffic in Africa was agreed to in 
1919, in which “trade spirits” only 
were prohibited. But the definition 
of “trade spirits” having nroy~) a 
difficulty, a way out was found by 
stating the brands which might be 
imported. It is now suggested that 


the term “liquor traffic” should apply 


only to the class of spirits previously 
imported for trade or barter with 
the natives. But the Bishop holds 
that the term was intended to have 
a far wider meaning and that if the 
suggested proposal is indorsed it will 
be disastrous to tho native races. 
The Colonial Secretary in his reply 
draws attention to the enormous re- 
duction in the importation of alco- 
holic drinks in West Africa, the 
yearly average having fallen from 
over 6,000,000 gallons in the period 
1907-1913 to 740,295 gallons in the 
period 1921-1924. He also contends 
that any other interpretation of ‘rt. 
22 than that adopted is difficult be- 
cause “the prohibition of the im- 
portation of alcoholic drinks in the 
coastal districts’ where the natives 
have for more than half a century; 
been accustomed to drink. imported 
spirits, would be to impose. restric- 
tions on those natives contrary to 
their wis! es,’ and for which the 
Colonial Government could make out 
no convincing cise.” He goes on to 
say that the abolition of slavery was 
a different matter because the Gov- 
ernment marta give good —— 


| cation. 


against it, but that it was eed. | 
cable to prevent Europeans from 
drinking alcoholic beverages and it 
would be racial discrimination to tor- 
bid natives to do so. He also argues | 
that it is not as if the results of the 
use of imported spirits were seri- 
ously detrimental to natives who 
have been accustomed to them. 


In his reply to the above the'! 
Bishop of London reminds the Co-| 
lonial Secretary that Australia ac- | 
cepted Art. 22:as implying total pro- 
hibition for her mahdated territory, 
and New Zealand and South Africa 
placed the same interpretation on it. 
The British press and public opinion 
were unanimous on the point. He 
also notes that in Art. 22 hopes are, 
expressed that a high standard of 
administration maintained in man- 
dated territories would react favor- 
ably wherever a lower § stand:ird 
exists, and that the mandatory prin- 
‘ciple might be capable of wide appli- 
But it would appear, writes 
the Bishop, that the high standard 
referred to has been set aside to meet 
the lower practices of liquor admin- 
istration in the non-mandated terri- 
tories, instead of the latter raising 
their standard to Covenant require- | 
ments. 


Draws Parallel | 
As to the two evils, the slave) 
traffic and liquor traffic, the Bishop! 
holds that the two stand on an equal 
basis. The Government’s duty, he | 
says, is surely not to ask the natives 
whether this or that shall be pro-| 
hibited, but to guide, direct and guard , 
the people against anything which 
would hinder their advancement,) 
irrespective of their appetites, “which 
unfortunately in this case we have 
created.” 

As in the question of slavery Eu- 
ropeans were not allowed to keep | 
slaves, so, the Bishop says, he finds! 
it hard to believe that Europeans | 
would not be willing to sacrifice their | 
use of spirituous liquors for the sake | 
of the millions of natives living in | 
those territories. In connection with | 
the Colonial Secretary's claim to the | 
reduction in liquor imported the 
Bishop presehte the other side of the 
case in which trade between 1913 and | 
1920 expanded from £147,000,000 to | 
£ 274,000,000. In Nigeria, too, while | 
the prohibition of trade spirits re- | 
sulted in a loss of £1,000,000 in rev-| 
enue in one year, the annual general | 
revenue increased in the 10 years | 
from 1913-1924 by nearly £3, B80, | 
000. This should be enough to en-' 
courage the Government to abolish a | 
traffic universally condemned as in- | 
defensible. 

The liquor traffic in the “coastal | 
area” or southern provinces, con-/| 
cludes the Bishop, is a menace to the 
protected «territories and action is 
urgently ‘needed before the liquor 
traffic gets re-established. With every 
advance of the railway this traffic is) 
finding a pjace. Districts, where un- 
til recently, the liquor traffic had not 
been developed, are now enters, 
where liquor is much in evidence and 
where most of the traders possess 
liquor aden. As it is impossible 
to guard long frontiers against 
smuggling the obvious remedy lies 
in Gecins the cela ; 


“Preachin’ ° ? Five Times a Day 
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and cowboys worth their 
horse and saddle im: material goods 
eat from the same pot and sit side 
by side “to hear the preachin’” and 


Texas Woman Prosecutor Is Getting Results 


by Putting the Bootleggers Where They Belong 


Only One Acquittal Out of 


57 Cases 


and Not a Hip Pocket Case Among 
Them, Is Her Record 


Dallas, Tex. 
; Special Correspondence 
7 NLY one acquittal out of 57 cases, and 


not a hip-pocket charge among them. 
Cory Menezer, 
Attorney, 


Sarah 


So spoke Mrs. 
Statés 


Assistant United 
charge of prohibition law 
under the direction of Henry 
Worth, the District Attorney, 
satisfied way at the “casualty 


The record read: 
victions, 1 hung jury, 
further research, and only 1 acquittal. 


violations, 

Zweifel 
who beamed 
list” 
court had made in a couple of weeks’ 
57 complaints entered, 
4 cases continued 


? 


in 
workiie 
of Fort 
in «a 
which the 
activity 
51 con- 
for 


“There were nearly 100 men and women 


sentenced under these charges,” 
Menezes. 


said Mrs, 
“Mr. Zweifel estimates that every 


producer or distributor. who is sentenced 
automatically stops-scores, and maybe 


hundreds, of the little pint possession 
cases.” 
The Increase In Crime 

“Your records here seem to in- 
dicate an increase in crime 
since the enactment of the 
prohibition law,” it was re- 
marked. 

“So are the number of 
births increasing and ¢o 
are the population fig- 
ures, if you are deal- 
ing in lump sums,” 
she replied. “But 
do youknow how 
this alleged 
‘crime § in- 
crease’ ap- 
pears when 
put on a 
per capita 
basis? No? 

“I don't, 
either, be- 
cause I nev- 
er had time 
to count 
them,” she 
said. “But I 


—_ 


remember that when I was a very small girl I 
heard many times the fear expressed that the 
country was going to the dogs. and that the 
that crops were 
sure to be a failure and nothing was right with 
the world. We haven't quite gone to the dogs yet. 


younger generation was ‘fast,’ 


and the pessimists are still with us.” 


Pointing out the increasing number of convic- 


MRS. SARAH CORY MENEZES 


Assistant United, States Attorney, in Charge of Liquor Violations in Datias, Tex. 


tions on liquor charges, Mrs. Menetes was 
asked if she believed that eventually the peo 
ple would become educated to the fact that 
the liquor business is unprofitable. 


Shy. of Prophesying 
“I'm no prophet or sociologist, but if they 
bring them.up here we'll put them where they 


won't continue making or selling the stuff, at 
least temporarily,” said Mrs. Menezes. “Look 
those over,” laying out the summary of the cases 
handled at the term closing that day. 


The list showed that in no case did a second 
offender or a producer or distributor of liquor 
get a chance to satisfy the law out of his profits. 
They got imprisonment in every case. This is the 
rule in Judge William H. Atwell’s court. 


“But I see what you are leading up to,” she 
said, “and I'll answer it 
now. As to whether pro- 
hibition is a success or 
failure, I would say, let’s 
give it a fair chance. If 
at the end of 25 years it 
is not working success- 
fully, it can be repealed 
by the people in the same 
way in which they en- 
acted it. Less time than 
that would not be a fair 
tryout. And while we are 
trying it, it is the duty 
of every American citi- 
zen not only to observe 
the law, but to assist in 
its enforcement, and this 
means the individualists 
and the lovers of per. 
sonal «liberty, of which 
[ am one, as well as all 
the rest. 

“One of the most seri- 
ous factors in enforcing 
the law is the unwilling- 
ness of the average man 

to appear in court and 

testify against the violators. 

This is true of many, even 
stanch prohibitionists.” 


Besides putting in eight hours 

or more a day, Mrs. Menezes also 

performs the duties of housewife. 

She is the wife of Harry E. Menezes. 

She holds the opinfon that women can 

be happily «married and engage in a 

profossional careef the sameas. men. 

After. grad hg-at the high ‘school of 

Fort Stott, Kan, ‘her’ native State, Mrs. 

Menezes spent two y re at the University of 

Kansas; later taking @°positton in. the office 
of her father, who was a reféree in bankruptcy. 

She is an active Republicam, havffig taken a 

prominent part in the cam 

C. Butte, Republican te for Governor in 

the last campaign. She was a delegate to the 

Republican state convemtion«in that year and 

has been nominated as*land missioner by 

ee ae or rg may ference, which 
ned up a ticket pa the primary electio 
to be held July 24._ : 7 . 


BOMBAY TIMBER 


ence)—-Despite. the ‘geemingty.. r def, ‘0 


One-Tenth of What Ie, 


Might Be, Says Report *:] chan 


BOMBAY { deesial Corre 


development of the Bombay, fc 
the timber industry today, 
to the latest Government: # 


the outpyt. carte ‘acco 

the general censug taken five yeara 
ago, about 450,000 persogs in this 
Presideacy. 
from the forests has been contint- 
ally increasing, and im 1924-26 the 
net surplus amounted to. well over 
3,000,000 rupee< The total output of 
timber in one year amounted to 
6,346,000 cubic feet, 
quantities of fuel wood and minor 


}not one-tenth of wh 
There are vast 


Government revenue 


not including 


ee. and 230 miles of forest roads | 
have been dealt with, 
Nothing shows the undeveloped 


EMPLOYS 45000 ce. .2 


Forest Development - Not 


Chicago League Writes'ta City | tS 


CHICAGO—The Anti-Rodeo League 
has written in protest to each of the, 
seven aldermen recently ted}, 
on a special committee to 
with the Chicago Assoc 
merce in the rodeo scheduled to be 
held next month at the municipal 
stadium. 


Dr. 


: Te 


Official Backers 


'Speolat from Monitor Burcau 


Com- 


“We do not wish to believe that 


Zimmetinan’s. s 
ment Reflects More _ f 


we to the wisdom of such action is 
fided. The apprehension has deen 
re that the difficulties experi- 
pced in France in keeping up with | 
ts treastry commitments may be felt | 


and that the hitherto hermeti-| 


sealed jar of deflation may be | 

: } open by this new device. Any! 
definite decision as to the attitude of 
the bankers here may not be gathered 
Unti? the plan has been further un- 
grr 


} @f thetGovernment’s powers in 


a 


ion tna they see in what way the 
Govern proposes to use its al- 
=. control of customs 
Te. law of March 18, the 
5 | is authorized to alter 
these temporarily, or per:a- 


25 SE of the Gen- 
eral Committee only, 


: ~ whenever. nal production ap- 
aly threatened by imports 
measures are neces- 
lerations of ‘customs 


wirt. » & ata pub-| 
sald that a.chief pur-. 
pot they “dlasti- powers was that | 
t. might be in-a posi- 
r with forvign states 
Gr 


a improve the condi- 


te the prése here deplores that the 
‘League has vetoed Austria's request 
, | to be aiewet to raise another loan 
"y pureed ln eh its industries and 
| etive enterprises, it 
reality so surprised 

ness observed in 

ly, Austria, is 


and almost impassable gantlet of 
these bodies and persons. If Austria 
had the opportunity to raise a loan on 
its own accouht abroad, it would 
probably take six to nine months to 
obtain permission from all these 
sources. Austria must, therefore, 


4, content itself with absorbing slowly 


the remainder of the loan, by which 
it has been allowed to make progress 
—even if it is only at a treadmill rate. 

Dr. Zimmerman does not hesitate 
to point out a few of those doubtful 
features of Austrian financial admin- 
istration which are so many reasons 
why the League has not jumped to 
fulfill Austria's continually expressed 
wishes for more money and why so 
much caution has been observed. A 
year ago, Austria—by its agreement 
of 1922—should have dismissed 190,- 
000 state employees. The Commis- 
sioner-General points out that to 
date only 84,900 have been released. 
He finds, further, that in March the 
|Government again made a special 
| grant to increase the salarfés of of- 
ficials, but he intimates that it will 


| be extremely difficult for the Gov- | 


ernment to find the means to cover | °C°@sion. 


Never- | 


this additional éxpenditure. 
theless, taking it all in all, there is 
no doubt that Austria is gradually 
acquiring economic stability. 


NORTH CAROLINA ASKS 
FOR NEW DRUG LAW 


Would Provide Year's Con- 
finement for Drug Addicts 


ign of Dr. George | 


This applies equally to the exten- | 


VA rs, as referred to by 
er-General. The bank- 
a6 well, reserve final opin- | 


sister of Commerce, | 


-commercial agree- | 


GREENSBORO, N. C. (Special Cor- 
| Fespondence---Anti-narcatic law en- 
_forcement people are looking for a 
| North Carolina state senator or rep- 
resentative who will be willing to in- 
troduce into the next Legislature a 
drastic law against use of drugs in 
the state, it is learned here from an 
authentic source. 

Enforcement people hope to see a 

law modeled upon the Pennsylvania 
state law,’ called the most rigid and 
drastic in the United States, going 
further even than the federal law. 
This Pennsylvania law allows offi- 
| cers to take up people who are drug 
}addicts and keep them confined for a 
|year, while taking treatment. 
There is no necessity of making 
any charge against a person other 
than he or she uses habit-forming 
drugs. One needs not be accused ot 
possession of the drug or its sale or 
transportation. 

It is said by federal antinarcotics 
agents that nearly all addicts finally 
become drug peddlers and so a men- 
ace to other people. It is. admitted 
(that this is a drastic law, but the 
| federal agents say that drastic mea- 
|Sures are necessary. One provision 
of the law provides for arrest without 
warrant. 


- 


_ ALIEN VETERANS EXEMPTED 


| Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON — Alien veterans who 
' served in the American naval vor 
military forces between April 5, 1917, 
ahd Nov. 12, 1918, with certain ex- 
ceptions, may apply for admission 
jinto the United States, regardless of 
quota limitations. This exemption 
,also\applies to the following rela- 
tives of such veterans-—wives, hus- 
bands, and unmarried children under 
18 years of age, according to the 
— States Consul-General’s office 
ere. 


“HAMLET” CITY — 
IN GALA DRESS 


Elsinore Is Celebrating Its 
Fifth Centenary This 
Summer 


ELSINORE, Den. (Special Corre- 
spondence)—-Elsinore, the city of 
Hamlet, is celebrating its fifth cen- 
tenary as an incorporated city. 
Numerous pageants and festivities 
were arranged, including daily per- 
fo-mances—strange to say, not of 
“Hamilet”—but of “The Taming of 
the Shrew.” This was played fn the 
old Swan Theatre in the courtyard 
of Kronborg Castle, the stage of « 
which was reconstructed for the 
This theatre dates back 
many centuries and it is known that 
the English actor, Kemp, who was 
a contemporary of Shakespeare, 
played before the King of Denmark 
there. 

The city received its charter from 
King Erik of Pomerania, to whom a 
monument will be unveiled in the 
old Market Place. In the old days 
it was far more prosperous than 
now, for it was at Elsinore that the 
Kings of Denmark established the 
so-called “Sound Toll,” which all 
ships had to pay on entering or 
leaving the Baltic. It is estimated 
that at the height of its prosperity. 
upward of 30,000 ships a year an- 
chored beneath the fortress of Kron- 
borg to pay their dues and take in 
provisions. 

The old fortress still stands si- 
lently at the entrance to the Sound, 
and the town, too, retains many of 
its ancient glories in the shape of 
beautiful medieval buildings, nar- 
row crooked lanes and other fasci- 
nations unknown to more modern 
cities. 

The festivities included a Medie- 
val Day on July 4, when the church 
services were conducted with medi- 
eval music and the choirs wore 
medieval costumes. Then followed 
the performance of the old Enclish 
miracle play, “Everyman,” played 
as in the Middle Ages, inside one 
of the churches before the a/‘tar. 
In the evening there was a proces- 
sion through the town. culminating 
it. a mock witches’ trial. 


PROTECTION ASKED 
FOR WILD FLOWERS 


Special from Monitor Bureau 

LONDON — Col. Cuthbert James 
has asked the council of the Royal 
Horticultural Society to sponsor a 
bill in Parliament to protect the wild 
flowers of the British Isles and to 
stay the hands of commercial pickers 
who are uprooting plants and 
bushes. 

Two classes of flowers, he said, are 
threatened with extinction, the biue- 
bell and primrose, owing to destruc- 
tive and thoughtless picking. Cer- 
tain rare flowers peculiar to small 
areas in these islands are sought by 
colléctors who in their zeal, says 
Colonel James, may dig up a sole re- 
maining plant and it disappears from 
the woodlands. 


7: A Collection of 


100 French Peasant 
Arm Chairs 


products, 
Variety of Timber 
A vast variety of forest timber is 
found in the Presidency, but by far 
the finest timber forests are those in 
Kanara, where there are considera- 


the aldermen of the City of Chicago’ 
knowingly viclate the city and state 
laws,”. said the letter, signed by 
three of the fuunders of the league, 
Mrs. Charlott>: L. Hunt, Mrs. Julia 
M. Baldwin, and Mrs. Edna Eno 
Walter. “We maintain that the law 


have an equal voicé:in the conduct 
of the association. The --ly showy 
thing on the gfounhds is a 25-foot 
shaft of granite erected in memory 
of the founder, “Brother Bloys.” | 


The president of the association at 
th.- present time is Capt. J. B. Gillette 


‘Spectally-Made for Us for this Sale 


Among the recent shipments from abroad which make 
-Siletaieen’s part in the Furniture Sale this year one of such 
vivid interest and importance is this delightful collection of 


to be appliec later, presumably,. to 

further productive investments ane 
in Austria. The representative of The 
Christian Science Monttor learns 
from banking circles that opinion 


and orange and 
high black peaks 


Ex of red 
On another side the 


not move in lirection | her 
credits without | y 


ce eraile, and rolling, while 
; tronteant” is open grazing 
“miles. upon miles, with the 
white-face Hereford cattle sometinies 
te be seen grazing in droves... It ts 
never pincer rgskoonald hot at 6000 feet, 
and in August when the week-length 
camp meetings are held it is often 
~ayrneed to gather around little open- 
r fi 
“The association is compoved ot 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Methodists, 
and Church of Christ peopie. In the 


of Marfa, Tex. A great many years 
ago he was a captain of Texas 
Rangers when law was Deirg intro- 
duced, and enforced “west. of the 
Pecos,” whe- that river was a boun- 
dary line, supposedly, of law and 
order. 
Cattlemen Cordial Hosts 


These cattlemen assembled at the 
camp meeting are great hosts, The 
tribal days of old Jude are sug- 
gested in a way. For the families 
stick together in family tribes. Not 


ble areas of primeval forest, 
yirgin tropical forest of lofty trees 
and dense, luxuriant growth.” Scores 
of different species are crowded to- 
gether, 
lofty, giant trees 150 feet in height 
and upward. Teak, nana, blackwood, 
babul, and jamba are a few of the 
principal 
found. 

~Of these, the most important is 
teak, and so far the’ Forest Depart- 
ment has concentrated on the extrac- 


“real 


from evergreen shrubs to 


varieties of wood to be 


was violated at the last rodeo. 
“Last year the show was operated 
without a city 
thereby Idst some $6000 through this 
procedure. 
its ‘OK’ on the show, at least the just 
compensation should be secured.” 
Views of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor toward this projected exhi- 
bition, against which the group has 
gone on record, are stated, in part, 
in the current issue of ita official 
publication,-the Federation News, as 


license. The city 


If the council has put 


are of the natural beechwood . 
used to cover them. ~ 


| —. French peasant arm chairs, with their painted frames . . 


The Charm and Individuality 
‘of the Materials 


It is these coverings in particu- 


a few 
. « and the gaily fieured sai 


tion and plantation of teak wood only. 
Teak grows rapidly to a great height, 
often exceeding 150 feet, with a 
straight trunk and widespreading 
branches. It is very much _ prized 
because it is straight in the grain 
and exceptionally strong and dura- 
ble, its oily nature enabling it to re- 
sist the attacks of insects. 


Sleepers Imported 
The inevitable transport difficul- 
ties in the forest are very great. At 
present, in certain parts of the Presi- 
dency, where forests aro high and 
steep, trained elephants do a consid- 
erable part of the work with remark- 
able intelligence. But in any case 
they area costly adjunct. The Gov- 
ernment of Bombay is alive to the 
needs of forest development, how- 
ever, and in recent years has consid- 
erably extended its operations for |. 
| facilitating nee yr nt anya se re 
During the quinguennium/| 7 
ending 1928-24, upward of 49. miles | | bject was the of a bookcase 
of “Heat railway and tramway have| Sian ‘|. i. made in the shop of Sa el McIntire of Salem, 
been aligned, located, and estimated | SA ————— <i 4 about 1799. So valuable was this piece that it 


-@ major investment. 


Fortunately we had studied this 
odd in x group of thie 
Knap Srna ele gg e And 


signs 
4 t Shean pies ag ke Besa anersk | 
os “Vases, lowe: boca par lamp ~—_ in ae ‘ ome = Erg ct me 
a buttercup yellow. paces 4 
is 


follows: 
“Once more Chicago will witness 


first years Mr. Bloys, friend of the ' 
the nauseating spectacle of .circus- Be: an AJ 4 / esti Z| : “ | 
; 


lonely hard-riding cowboys and of 

_ the men and women on the remote 
and far flung ranches, was the sole 
preacher, controlling his little flock 

_. with a gentle hand: But as time went 
‘© more preachers were called in, Yor 
_ the cattle. people, seldom privileged 
-¢ * to attend “ *" could not be 
sutisfied with one or two talks a day. 

Five Services a Day 

Their demands were too much for 


just a father and mother poking at 
a little fire and boiling of soup alone, 
but all their sons and daughters and 
grandchildren and great grandchil- 
dren gathered in tents and cottages 
around a great central oak tree and 
an open-sided shed. The shed is to 
cook under, and eat under on the 
infrequent occasions when rain falls 
at this season of:the year. Every 
tribe has an oak tree, and some of 
them three or four. 

Some of these camps entertain as 
many as 200 guests on the Sunday of 
the camp meeting. No stranger may 
go to the camp meeting grounds and 
remain unprovided for. Not only is 
an invitation extended to all to “find 
a place and eat,” but the ranch folk 
buttonhole every visitor and make 
the invitation personal. An invitation 
fo “eat" Was eeirmative matter, not 


on which give the chairs their 
trained ‘cowboys’ and ‘cow giris’ idm and individuality. 
chasing terrified cattle, roping and 
throwing them to the ground, before 
a large audience that has been led 
to believe that this performance is 
an exhibition of western life.” 
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The Boston Museum 
buys a bookcase! 
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- Going Out of Business 
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"SOUVENIRS OF BOSTON 
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478 BOYLSTON STREET. 
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Art News and Comment 


eee 


. Provincetown Art Exhibition 


Provincetown, Mass, 

Special Correspondence 
ECURRENCE of certain estab- 
R lished annua’ exhibitions of 
paintings is bound eventually 
to put us into a definite attitude con- 
cerning each as we appreciate it. 
For such exhibitions grow out of 
the combined 
less homogenous group, and we soon 


come to sense its peculiar tastes and | 
This characteristic is a | 
human one, and is to be found every- | small old 
demo- | 
cratic exhibiting arrangement known | 
in | 
which nothing is taboo to the extent | 
' reflect the setting which has inspired | 


antipathies, 


where except in that new 


as “the independent exhibit,” 
of wall space. 
> 


The exhibit 


& 
at 


> 


pate. 
Where are always about a dozen 


provoke certain imbedded aesthetic 
responses in us that are not very 


such wares there are some present 
the more serious variety serve as 
more than a generous balance. 
other thing that characterizes the 
Provincetown show is the variety of 
styles. There are present contribu- 
tions equally distributed from the 
“left” and “right” wings and inter- 
mediaries to fill in. 

The stranger will be impressed at 
once by this variety for it is one of 


the most interesting and wholesome | 
aspects of the contemporary art of. 
the overt ambition on the) 

rf 
better and more efficient means of | 


America, 
part of artists to reach out for 
expressing ideas and feelings. Experi- 
ment is the vogue, and although it 
gives us more irritating moments 
than satisfied ones, it cannot help 
being satisfactory eventually. Paint- 
ers still look a little too hungrily 
perhaps for the drippings from Picas- 
so's brush, but one observes that most 
of them have passed in and out of 
that stage, none the worse for it. 
There are still ventures into cubistic 


still attracts the brush of others, but 
one would generalize that there is a 
more optimistic attitude 
things, that artists have turned their 


and even of big city life. 
longer looks at pictures with a crook 
of the neck and a what-is-it-all-about 
bewildered expression. or there is 


nition with all the current tendencies 
toward stylization. 
> > 


A canvas by E. Ambrose Webster | 
ie one of the distinguished notes of! 
_Mr. Webster's style is | 
individual and unmistakable with its | | 
| others. 
ventures freely | 
teresting gallery 
green and violet, tempering extremes) 
though a few artists still use it. The | 


the exhibit. 


controlled employment of opulent 
color. This artist 
into the inviting depths of colors like 


by setting one off consistently agains 
the other. “La Guade, France” 


that the artist still approves of a 
method that has not met with ap- 
proval from the more conservative 
among art-lovers. A “Venetian Girl” 


| Provincetown, 
efforts of a more or | 
vided pictures of the local natural 


| spire number of artists! 
Provincetown is. pe ° 

always something pleasant to anticl- paint scenes that are altogether dif- 
It invariably presents a show- | 
ing that is truly above the average. | spirit. 
9 : 'group, their diversity. for they have 
artists of real merit whose canvases | 
' through their own imaginations and 


; fearlessly 
often awakenec at customary shows. | 
The “art colony” idea usually sum-_| 
mons up in us ideas of dilettantism | wholesome sign. 
and “daubing” for fashion’s sake. Of | 
the attention with distinctive scenes 
in this show, but several works of | 


Sie 
AN- | 


| push 


'Lytton Buehler, a finely character- 
é ized Irish portrait of “Michael Bren- 
wonderlands, the consciously bizarre | 
| portrait of “Mrs. Seaver,” by Martha 
»" “| Crocker. 
toward | done in the accepted style. Likewise 
with the still-life, 
backs upon the sordid and are seek- | 


ing the idyllic beauties of nature, ' 
One no} 


is | 
paler in tonality than Webster’s can- | 
vases that one has seen, but it shows | 


by Charles Hawthorne presents an- 
other kind of first rate painting by 
an artist who has long since been 
recognized for pictures with rich- 
ness of sentiment and an assurance 
of fine technical performance. The 
names of these two artists are cus- 
tomarily associated with the best that 
comes from the flourishing colony in 


Many of the painters have pro- 


SHOWN AT PROVINCETOWN 


surroundings, the country, the; 
wharves and boats, the streets of the} 
town. One realizes how 

strongly the personal element enters | 
in even a pictorial representation. | 
The catalogue says in part that, ‘the | 
ideals of the association attempt to) 
can in-| 
All of 
them may look at the same spot and 


them.” How differently it 


ferent from one another in color and 
It is a compliment to this 
let the essence of the scene filter 
presented the resulting 
impressions and images. Again it is 
an instance where diversity is a 


Among painters that will attract 


are Howard Giles, 
with a neatly planned “Land- 
scape Arrangement”; Ross Moffet, 
whose taste for simplicity has its 
strong moments when it does not 
itself to the strained point; 
Kaeselau, whose pictures 
are organized with trenchant em- 
phasis upon ae few significant 
masses; Francois Verheyden with a 
sunny, colorful view of the outdoors 
attracted always to thbse parts 
where nature is most verdant. and 
effiorescent. A picture of the “Vene- 
tian Rialto,” by George Elmer Brown 


of Provincetown 


Charles 


Medern 


By DR. C. DE MANDACH . 
Conservator of the Art Museu in Berne 

Berge, Switz. 

Special Correspondence 


Swiss Art 


is beautifully composed and reveals 
an accomplished treatment of the 
evanescent sunlight. Other outdoor 
scenes of interest are: “One Way 


Street,” by Ora Coltman; “Moret, | 
France,” by Andre Puellan. 


+ a 
In ‘portraiture there are some 
good representations, a particularly 
strong one of “Frank Ferris,” by 


+ 


nan,” by William Auerbach-Levy; 


; 


cussed lately, eSpecially on the 


ioecasion of the Exhibition of Swiss 
| Painting in 1924, which took place at 
the “Jeu de Paume” Hall in Paris. 
Doubtless in the past centuries the | 


relations between the different Hel- 
'vetian regions were 
‘obvious than nowadays. 


ters were separated by the rugged- 
ness of the ground, which made com- 
munication difficult. These obstacles 


Most of the portraits are 


of which there. 
are some notable ones by Marion | 
Hawthorne. One by Blanche Baxter | 


is a good example of that precise, | 


| carefully drawn work that has sub- | 
stituted the clumsy 
impressionism for certain American | 
@ return to a normal state of recog-. 


ideal of post- | 


Other artists that should be, 


artists. 


mentioned for interesting contribu- | 
_tions are Frank Carson, Nancy Fef- | 


guson, Richard Miller, James Floyd | 
Clymer, Edwin M. Dickinson, A por- | 
trait of “Donald MacMillan.” by Ger-} 
ritt Beneker, will be interesting to) 


many for artistic reasons as well as | 


One casts one’s eye about this in- | 
to discover that 
brilliant color is not the vogue, al-| 


exhibit is hung to show off the pic- | 
tures to advantage. A supplementary | 
exhibition on the gallery of water 
colors and prints completes a show 
that is pleasant and promising, with 
no high points of excitement. 

D. A. 


— A 


Three Women Painters 


By FRANK RUTTER 
|cally is in some respects the most 
} JHREE women artists, each of | able painter of the trio. Very reticent 


London, Eng. 


whom is closely related to a 

.man of distinction, have com- 
bined to hold an exhibition of their 
painfings this month at the Beaux 
Arts Gallery. Lady Alide Gollancz 
is the wife of the eminent Shake- 
spearean scholar, Sir Israel Gollancz; 
Miss Irma Richter is the daughter 
of the famous art historian, Dr. 
Jean Paul Richter, who advised Dr. 
Mond in the formation of his collec- 
tion of Old Masters now in the Na- 
tional Gallery; and Mrs. Margaret 
Moscheles is the widow of Felix 
Moscheles, who was equally well 
‘known and respected both for his 


art and his zealous advocacy of | 


peace propaganda. In the work of 
these three artists, each of whom 
has studied in Paris, there is a 
marked community of aim and sen- 
timent which gives a harmonious 
character to the exhibition, and 
while each painter has a distinct 
personality, one feels throughout 
their work the influence of the im- 
pressionist school, 


Mrs. Moscheles, whose subjects 
are mostly connected with Venice, 
hag taken more pleasure in solving 
problems of sunlight and brilliant 
color than of tone, but her pic- 
tures are well-considered impres- 
sions never lacking in interest as 
compositions, Simplification of de- 
tail gives breadth, strength and 
unity to her work, and enhances the 
value of her direct notation of places 
which have their own charm. 


Lady Gollancz has a rather wider 


“ range and in the past has had con- 


siderable success in portraiture, one 
of her best-known works being her 
presentation portrait of Dr. George 
Maclean, the director of the Ameri- 
can University Union, Her present 
exhibits, however, are practically 
confined to landscapes and marines, 
mostly of Brittany. She has a sen- 
sitiveness for color in its most emo- 
tional] appeal, but is also concerned 
with the intellectual character that 
tone conveys, and she introduces a 
romantic,:in fact almost a dramatic 
note into many of her pictures. The 
deep vivid blues and grays of her 

| are stated with such sin- 


seascapes | 
, cerity and conviction that they seem 


saturated with the artist’s person- 
ality, though they can often claim 
kinship with the work of Monet and 
Cottet. This last master appears to 
be a strong influence with Gol- 
lancz, but this no doubt is 

pally d 
matter, 
artists. © 
Miss 


— 
c 


and personal is the 


line 8S. Illingworth, A. R. E., is show- 


to the fact that the subject | 
tany, is common to both | sion of 


in her color, she has evidently been 
attracted by the work of Whistler 
and of Carriére, and shows a partic- 


ular interest in tone harmonies and 
in space composition. Her freely con- 
ceived and well-ordered arrange- 
ments, whether of still-life, land- 
scape or figure subjects, reveal. the 
creative intellect of an unusually 
thoughtful artist. Her “Portrait of 
My Mother” not only expresses com- 
pletely her own pecint of view but 
may be regarded as the masterpiece 
of an exhibition which includes many 
excellent pictures. 

Two of England’s women etchers 
are having exhibitions of their work 
this month. At thetChallenge Gal- 
lery in Great Russel] Street Miss Ade- 


ing an attractive series of etchings 
of Westminster, Chelsea, - France, 
Italy, etc. Miss Illingworth has a 
keen eye for the picturesque aspects 
of old buildings, an intimate knowl- 
edge of architecture, and a real feel- 
ing for the subjects she interprets. 
Delicate yet firm in its delineation of 
form, her line always pleases us by 
its sensitiveness/ and . refinement, 
while her sense of arrangement and 
subtle appreciation of effects of. light 
and shade reveal the poetic tempera- 
ment of an artist whole-hearted in 
the pursuit of beauty. 

At the Greatorex Galleries in Graf- 
ton Street is an exhibition of etchings 
and drypoints by Miss Winifred Aus- 
ten, R. E., who has long enjoyed a 
considerable reputation for her bird 
and animal studies. This collection 
is retrospective and shows the de- 
velopment of Miss Austen’s art from 
1906 onward. In the earlier etchings, 
such as “The Little Egret,” “The Bel- 
gian Hare” and “The White Heron,” 
we find the artist concentrating on 
decorative composition; in. later 
plates, such as “Swans in Flight” and 
™ ig Time—Rooks,” we see 
Austen giving her first attention to 
the expression of movement and the 
rendtring of fugitive effects. Now the 
artist is endeavoring, with consider- 
able success, to combine in her new~ 


est work this notation of movement | pec 
with the formal decorative arrange- | Muse 


ment of her earlier work; but the se-| figur 
fiss Austen's | his Jo 
work lies not only in these qualities | com 


cret distinction of Miss 


and in her profound knowledge of 
animal form, but still more in the 
major tact that this artist reveals in 
all her work that she studies 

and creatures for ths 


Yand the 


‘teenth century. The modern era, that 


Miss | etitrance of the principal bridge at 


now have disappeared. The Swiss. 


common life, and the petuliarity 


» J 
itheir race as well as the union 3. 


their national] sentiment are mo 
strikingly manifest in their art than 
was formerly the case. ache 


Architecture 


The nineteenth century gave thé! 


art of architecture an opportunity of 
gaining prominence through inten- 
sified activity. The central goverti- 
ment, created by the Constitution of 
1848, was in need of buildings for 
its parliament. Beside these build- 
ings the Federa] Tribunal at Lau- 
sanne, a technical high school and a 
national museum at Zurich avere 
erected, and the general post offices, 
in a monumental style, were built in 
most of the Swiss cities. The ‘gov- 
ernments of the cantons followed 
suit. All over Switzerland public and 
private buildings spruig up, most 
of them showing a disfinet style of 
architecture. 
this development was noticeable, ' 
progress of Indlstry provided: the 
architects. with improved means 
construction, by which the 
conditions” of their. Work 
changed. This process.might have 
led to the creation of a new style in 
harmony. with the perfected technical. 
methods.. 


the twentieth century the architects 


of a hard and fast rootine. ‘Quite 
recently, * having discarded reso- 
lutely, and often against the ptblic’ 
opinion, antiquated. férmulas, the 
architects set to work on problems 
of construction, disregatding old no- 
tions. One of these architects, by 
whom the tendencies toward greater 
freedom have with a 
boldness based on’ sound judgment, 
is Prof. Carl Moser in Ziirich, who 
built the Kunsthaus, the University 
urch of. Fluntern at 


: Sculpture 

_ ‘The art of statuary played a sub- 
ordinate part in Switserland till 
about the last quarter of the nine- 


Ziirich. - 


opened tothe sculptors ‘a more fertile 
field of action, was ipawgurated by a 
pupil of Rodin, Rodgo de Nieder- 
hiusern (1863-1914)* Kodo accom- 
plished in statuary art what Hodler 
ddi for Swiss painting. Rodo’s model- 
ling is supple, his representation 
vivid and full of character, Among 
his most important productions are 
the busts of Hodler, Verlaine and 
Jeremiah. 

James Vibert takes an important 
place in the present generation of 
artists. To his powerful archaistic 
art we are indebted for the group, 
“The Vow of the Riitli,” which deco- 
rates the great staircase in the Fed- 
eral Palace at Berne. Under the aus- 
pices of Dampt in Paris, Albert 
Angst of Geneva attained mastership. 
His works are grandly conceived and 
beautifully balanced. The entrance 
of the new palace of the Federal 
Tribunal at Lausanne is ornamented 
with a majestic figure of “Justice”. by 
him. Carl Burckhardt of Basle has 
left works of an original style, in- 
dependent creative power and deep 
feeling. His “Amazon,” placed at the 


Basle, is full of impetuosity. 

One of the most remarkable Swiss 
sculptors is Hermann Haller, whose 
creations reflect life, both in its most 
intense and in its most fugitive as- 
sts.. The bronze statue in the Art 
pum in Berne, representing the 
e of & young woman, is one of 

yeliest works. Hermann Haller 

pmbines in his art great suppleness 
of technique with a sense of monu- 
mentality. Among the younger sculp- 
tors there are séveral talented artists 


and not, like so many other 


Irms Richter, who techni- ‘ ten 


birds|who ‘have already proved their 
their own sakes ability and 


mise much for the 


Especially since 187@, 
The : 


of" 
were | 4° 


Tradition , however Byr- 
vived these discoveries. And even Th,, 


“Mackerel Fishermen,” From a Painting by James Floyd Clymer. 


a 


i 


/ceding period. The bonds tying the | 
-artists to antiquated methods were) 


broken 


by the 
Maximilien de Meuron 
Francois Diday (1802-1877), 
Alexandre Calame (1810-1864), who | 


landscape-painters, | 


and | 


ful art that is the lineal descendant 
of the art of Hellas.” This lineal 
idea might be stretched to a convic- 
tion that all great art has something 
in common whether it be classic or 
Gothic. For as the author says, 
“Artists will always paint and carve 
the things that have moved poets to 
song since the world began.” The 
presence of certain great impulses 
that aré common in works of art 
regardless of time and place is con- 
vincingly demonstrated by § the 
author in a long and finely arranged 
series of illustrations. They have 
‘been grouped, several on a page, 
with the intention of bearing out 
some specific technical problem to 
the student. His accompanying notes 
call to attention many points that 
will evade the newcomer and also 
ward off certain initial prejudices 
that may arise in the mind of the 
inexperienced reader. 

The book is written in a conver- 
sational manner. It does not attempt 
to solve riddles, but it does open the 
path to a receptive reader. The 
author in a rambling fashion leads 
him into the varied avenues of the 
fine arts and suggests what he must 
look out for. He takes for cranted 
a certain receptivity on the part of 
the reader, a sympathy with the 


and exacting demands of the subject 
will soon become a bore. When thé 
author says, “Primarily, the object 
of art is to increase the joy in liv- 
ing,”” he has gone more than half 


experience that joy that is ever pres- 


ne etree ae ve ee <a oe © ee eee eee 


LAnck, Leo Steck, Martin Lauterburg, 
L. Moillet, Victor Surbeck, A. T'é@che, 
Frederic Stauffer, Tr. Senn, J. de 


(1785-1863), | Tscharner help to make the Bernise | 


group of artis{s an ative center. 
Hans Berger from oleure is work- 


‘all were influenced by romanticism. | ing at Geheva and is remarkable for 


| (1828-1890) caused the Swiss paint-| gaging freshness 
‘ers to get off the old beaten track} Paul Barth, N. Donzé4, J. J. Liischer,’! 
| Edouard Niethammer, O. Koos, N.}| 


'Stocklin contribute to the renown of | 
counts blue which harmonizes well with the | phinits remind of other days. 


' 


less intimate and | TOmanticist, a poet listening to the 
Before the! voices of nature, was a wonderful 
invention of the rapid means of | interpreter in the province of paint- 
transportation the various Swiss cen- fing. Ferdinant Hodler (1863-1917) 


‘Cantons are leading a more intensely}, 


} 


were still hampered by the exigencies | feri 


 basté,” but rises to the expression of 


art of 
Switzerland con 


and Felix Valloton, both of whom 


ment of the atmosphere. Hermanjat, 


sent decorative art of a grand style, 
come from the Canton de Vaud. 


tions of his family in Neuchatel. His 
portraits are akin to Renouard’s art. | 8 
The Valais is the home of Ernst; 

Bieler, 
Bille and Edo 


counts 


am ite 
Ernst Kreldatt, with great deli- 
cacy and vi imagination reveals 


pre-! Frey 


and to engage in modern art. 
Painting 
Bocklin (1827-1901), 


ithe 


Arnold 


expressed by his genius the character | 
and tendencies of Swigs painting, | 
which at the end of the nineteenth | 
the beginning of the twentieth 

, #ucceeded in creating, after 

' preceding efforts, a tradition 
manding vigor and severity. 

8 art is founded on a broad 


the highest thoughts. His “Battle of 
Marighano” fevives the warrior of 
the iddle » endowed with 
herculean and an intrepid, 
confident and faithful heart. 

Albert Welti (1862-1912) is a 
lyricist whose. fertile imagination is 
full of animation. The art of por- 
traiture is repregented by the €x- 
cellent productiofiNe of Wilhelm 
Balmer (1865-1922). Max. Burrt! 
(1868-1915) wag. gteatly influenced 
by Hodler. His coloring is brilliant, 
the touch of his brush bold, and he 
brings out the characteristics of 
the Bernes peasant with great under- 
standing. <i 

Turning to the living painters, we 
find ourselves as it were in the P¥es- 
ence.of a laboratory seething with | 


busy life and,inte activity.. Tike 
mam varied dient x 


ary at work, 
‘thevries croags 


| 2 _This_wariety of efforts 
this spirit of ri eh and profusion 
of ideas’ provexthe’ yitality of the 

today. ~ r before has 
so much to 


inay rightly 


‘ 


character. which 
be called petted 
Cane Amfet 

One of the most remarkable rep- 
resentatives of contemporary Swiss 
painting is Cuno  Amiet from 
Soleure. He was a pupil of Frank 


Buchser, and as successor of Hodler, 
through his superiority as an artist, 
is. one of the leaders of the Swiss 
school of painters. Amiet is a great 
colorist. He indulges in warm and 
brilliant hues. Yet color is only a 
means to him. The final object of 
his work is to glorify nature, whose 
beauty enraptures him. He owes 
much to his short but fruitful 
sojourn at Pont-Aven, on the coast 
of Brittany. There is a strong 
affinity between him and Van Gogh 
and Gauguin. His brush produces 
life and harmony in the vast mural 
paintings he is called upon to ex- 
ecute. The Art Museum at Berne 
shows a fine selection of his works, 
the most striking of which is the 
“Conductor of the Orchestra.” 


Among the Swiss artists working 
in Paris, Louise Breslau, Marthe 
Stettler, Theophile Robert, W. Gimmi 
are an honor to their country. The 
same could be said of Carlos Schwab 


recently passed away. At Geneva 
Alexandre Blanchet distinguishes 
himself by the grand scale of his 
compositions, the vast proportions of 
his figures and the delicate grada- 
tions of his tints, Maurice Barraud 
has charming colors, too, René 


Guinaud’s work is attractive owing di 


to his bold touch and splendid treat- 


an artist of high culture, and René 
Auberjonois, whose paintings repre- 


Louls de Meuron follows the tradi- 


Raphy Dalléves, Edouard 
Vallet. The latter 
shows a bea freedom in his 
compositions, to which he inspires 4 
sense of monumentality. Berne 
nent painters 


the beauty of the Alpine flora. He is 


a painter of rare qualities and of a 


and cha 
Edouard Boss 


- 


has bécome the 


discuss a subject, thet always re- 


\deal with. 


lat Geneva Barthélemy Menn (dead his powerful style cf painting. Al- 
S THERE an art-definitely Swiss? | 1893) and in German-speaking Switz- fred Pellegrini, a master in decora- 
This Question has often been dis. erland Frank Buchser of Soleure | tive mural painting and with an en- 


and originality; 


Basle group. Ziirich 
among its foremost talent P. Bodmer 
Agosto Glacometti, Hermann Huber 
Cari Hugin, Sigismond Righini. 

The name of Hans Sturzenegger of 
Schaffhouse may jusi:y be added. Ia 
the Grison, Giovanni Giacometti fol. 
lows the leadings of Amiet. He 
shares with him the iove of color, yet 
revealing in his works a more south- 


graceful ease instead of the severity 
of Hodler’s art, whose influence is 
still felt in the works of A j The, 
Teasin is proud of counting among 


ern temperament. Glacometti bas 74 


its leading painters Pietro Chiesa andj. 


Ed. Berta. . 
We do not presume to have men-, 


all the artists of merit who th 


tioned 
have,made the Swiss group of sculp- 


ent in it in some fashion or other. 


Exhibit of Colonial 


Portraits in Indianapolis 


ere es + 


| INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 


tute. They have been hung against 
an interesting background of gray 


} tones of the various paintings and 


John Singleton Copley. Samuel 
Waldo, Thomas Sully, Gilbert Stu- 
arf, John Neagle, Charlies Wilison 
Peale, Heary Inman, Benjamin West; 
Chester Harding, Ralph Earl, Robert 
Field, John Trumbull, John Wollas- 
ton and Henry Benbridge are rep- 
resented in the group and the sub- 

8 range from austere high- 
stocked “gentlemen and _  straight- 
Faced, prim-mouthed women to lux- 


The sertiant of Thomas Althorpe 


tors and painterp a ‘center of re 
markable activity. All the seme, ti 
few of the names we have called.at 
tention 1» suffice ‘to ¢haracterige 
artistic. production of Switzert 
which by the force of ¢ircum 

“fCurn-tabie” of 
rope. . whe 


Comparative Art 


Art. for Amateurs and Stadents, by 
George T. Cox. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 5. ' 


F THE two types of bogs on} 


art, this is the more dimict 
For Mr. Cox has chosen to 


mains obscure and remote. He 
plows through the fields of mathetics, 
through the thankless 

What is Art? Beauty? ete. He 


not. discuss a specific subject, bat) 


aBenreand| 


plays about certain’ of 
of the problem that are 
of differing opinions. He 
the technical demands of 
devotes some time to them; but then 
he turns a more 
what lies beyond these mere physical 
aspects. “Lines and shapes and tones 
are comparatively « ple matters to 
It is the intangible and 
emotional qualities—-that are sub- 
ject to no rules.—On top of all the 
rules must be the spirit, the im- 
agination.” 
The Force Behind 

These facts, too often ignored, 
sometimes exaggerated, cannot be 
sufficiently emphasized in a time 
when the artists are 80 vety #0- 
phisticated and aloof; when the* pre- 
fer to direct something of a labore- 
tory attitude toward their work. Al- 
though the artist is preéccupied with 
lines and tones, mass and color, 
there must be some force lurking 
within that vitalizes his peculiar ar- 
rangements. The author appreciat- 
ing the need of the essentials, dis- 
cusses them—form, rhythm, space, and 
structure. He wanders over the vast 
spaces of art history to show that 
wherever there is great artistic 
achievement, there is to be found the 
respect for these fundamentals. He 
is awake to the truth of the beauty 
of a thing. whether it be ancient or 
modern. He asserts fearlessly his 
confidence in certain new things, for 
he approaches them with a breadth 
of knowledge of the subject, and 
casts aside easy prejudices. 

“What we need today,” says the 
author, “is less talk about art, and 
more work at it.” This is an age of 


far with many of the recent bubbles 
of theory that heve been burst. For 
art never stops at mere 


Cooper, the actor, by Chester Harding 
djs particularly.interesting as perhaps 
alive portrait 


if S 5 
: Liles 


etrating eye to) » 


held until his appointment in 1801 as 
Chief Judge of the Second Circuit of 


terested in delving into it: but it is 
the artistic and educational merits 


ples of portraiture in the earlier days 
of our nation for which the paintings 
are exhibited. 

The canvases were especially as- 
sembied for the John Herron Art In- 
stitute by the Ehrich -Galleries of 
New York City and will remain on 
view through September. As the In- 
stitute owns few paintings of this 
type. and period the exhibition tem- 


/period as additions to the paint 
collection. — 


RESTAURANTS 


NEW YORK 


Canadian Pacific Buildi 
ne 


The Allies Inn 


DINNER 
HOME COOKING 
} Opposite Corcoran Art Gallery 
BREAKFAST 
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San Francisco 
Special Correspondence 


HE California Palace of the 

Legion of Honor is effectively 

consistent with French art, in 
its recent exhibitions. One loan col- 
lection and three new permanent 
galleries combine French and Ameri- 
can content. 


The Alma de Bretteville Spreckels | 
loan exhibitiom of her private col-| 
for a few! 
months to the Spreckels’ permanent | 
and | 
Mrs. Spreckels’ | 


lection has been added 
gifts, of painting, sculpture 
French objets dart. 
collection of Rodin bronzes and 
marbles, varies from heroic to min- 
jature in size. It is the largest Rodin 
group outside of the Rodin Museum 
in Paris. American and French 


sculpture new to San Francisco in-' 
Arthur | 
Soubinine | 


cludes work by Bourdelle, 
Putnam, Roche, Riviere, 
and Trobetskoy. Ralph Stackpole 


subject to begin with. There must | 
be willingness or the complications | 


way in explaining things. He pro- | 
ceeds effectively to help others to/| 


and M. Earle Cummings are Cali- 


| fornia men whcse earlier modeling 
| 


is répresented. 

The Spreckels collection of paint- 
ings gives a group of modern French 
artists, with glimpses into the older 
Italian, Spanish and American 
schools. 
before shown in San Francisco lend 
refreshing variety to the exhibition. 


years old, Royal Beauvais French 
make with Chinese subjects. The 
French furniture is authentic eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth century, 
from the Louis XV and Directoire. 
Several 
Antoinette, others came from the 
Palace of Versailles. The Italian 


(Special) —' 
Portraits from the brushes of early) 
American artists comprise the sum-! of furniture to the art student and 
mer loan exhibition of colonial por-' community, lies in the determination 
traits at the John Herron Art Insti-;to produce a western farniture and 


furniture is sixteenth century and 
rare in beauty. 
The chief value of such exhibitions 


| decorative style, which will reveal 
| the lives, manners and moods of our 
(times, as potently as do these ex- 


' 


‘}-with the colonial tables and pottery 
| which have been installed with them.! rojia to the Lenin of Meece. The 


tee 


od 


Sir Joseph Duveen, the English art 
patron, has given a painting by So- 


subject is typical of the Spanish 
painter’s enthusiasm for sunlight, 
children at play and the seashore. 
Several other canvases f the Du- 
veen collection are loangd for the 
summer. 

Archer M. Huntington bas ex- 
tended his art patronage to the Far 
West, by an entire gallery dedicated 
to the memory of his pioneer father, 
Collis P. Huntington, of early rail- 
road fame in California. pe- 
riod furniture, tapestries, paintin 


UMP! and sculpture will occupy the com- 
pleted gallery, Four Eighteenth}. 


| collection of one connoisseur, is that 


of the paintings themselves as exam-; 20d artists are represented by etch- 


ings, from the plates of Roi Part- 
ridge, Armin Hansen and > 


Raphael. Matteo Sandona, "Geta 


W. J. Gardner Co. 
PICTURE SHOP 


|}1703 New York Avenue Northwest ‘ 
TOURIETS welcome [| 


LUNCHEON |i] _ 


_ FRANK ~ 
_ PARTRIDGE. 


San Francisco Art Patrons 
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Haskell and M. Bauer also 
etchings of good quality. 

Two still-life paintings, by Anne 
Bremer, an important painter of the 
newer school, combine lovely color 
pattern with fine form design. In 
“California Landscape,” by Ray 
Boynton, the essence of Bay region 
hills, fogs, lyric islands and waters, 
is personified in two figures who 
seem at one with the scene. Boyn- 


show 


’ 


Forty-five paintings never | 


The Spreckels tapestries are 209 ' 


pieces belonged to Marie) 


; 
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ton’a work is lately allied with the 
Mexican Movement. under Diego 
Rivera. The distinction between the 
“primitive” and the “rustic” schools 
may well be noted in his new de- 
velopment, 


Great Art Gift 


EE 


MANCHESTER, Eng. (Special 
Correspondence)—Charles Ruther- 
ston, one of the best known art col- 
lectors in the North of Engiand and 
the brother of William Rotherstein, 
principal of the Royal College of 
Art, South Kensington, has made a 
Munificent donation of over 569 
works of art to the Manchester aAr* 
Gallery. Mr. Rutherston, who 
through his two artist brothers has 
grown up on terms of intimate 
friendship with the artists who have 
made the reputation of the New Eng- 
lish Art Club, has for Many years past 
been a consistent and generous 
patron of British painting. His col- 
lection, which now. occupies three 
rooms in the Manchester Art Ga'- 
iery, where it will remain as a whole 
till the middle of September. is prac- 
| tically an all-British collection. 
| Among some 70 oil paintings are 
}fine examples of Charles Conder. 
| Wilson Steer, Augustus John, Lucien 
Pissarro, Sir C. J. Holmes, Walter 
Sickert, Henry Tonks, Joseph South- 
all; John and Paul Nash, Duncan 
Grant, and of his brothers, William 
Rothenstein and Albert Rutherston. 
The collection of watercolors and 
drawings is still more extensive and 
to some extent retrospective, for 
among the 400 items are works by 
William Blake, Burne-Jones and D. 
G. Rossetti. The living artists rep- 
resented include Max Beerbohm, 
Muirhead Bone, Eric Kennington, 
Henry Lamb, Wyndham Lewis; Am- 
brose McEvoy, Charles Ricketts, Wil- 
liam Roberts, Francis Unwin, Ed- 
ward Wadsworth and many others, 
covering practically all the modern 
British schools. The gift further in- 
cludes a collection of 160 woodcuts 
by Gordon Craig, Eric Gill, Mrs. 
Raverat and others, and some 2% 
| pleces of sculpture by Jacob Epstein, 

Dobson, Eric Gill, Alfred 
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“Palm Beach Girl 
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THE HOME FORUM 


It is 


Pron ot is the musical expres- | 


sion of truth and beauty. 
more than speech, it must 
song. 


to Dante, from Shakespeare to Milton 
to Bridges. Poetry is a gyeat rhyth- 
mical art. Its office is to express in 
beautiful form and musical language 
the highest thoughts and feelings 
which the spectacle of human ex- 
istence awakens in men and women. 
All poetry seems to be the trans- 
formation of existence from 
ness to beauty. It clothes 
palpably and familiar with 
exhalations of- the dawn.” 


“the 


And always it is music. In the long 
epic of the world it hears some 
liquid notes impearled! 


It is in the process of transmut- | 
ing the materials of existence from | 


the familiar to the beautiful, from 


the local to the universal, that the | 
poet proves his genius. Prof, J. W. | 
Mackail has said that there are the | 


formal and the vital elements in 
poetry, and he suggests that the two 
are inseparable, maintain an equi- 
librium that cannot with impunity 
be upset. The vital side is very ener- 


lav, poets are impatient 
fee oe Our Say. 2 é I try churchyard in England at even- | 


say, | 
Others | 
| See the ploughman plodding toward | 
| the village, while the farmer points | 
|to the cattle as they move to their | 
Gray | 


at the restraints of the past, so they 
give us manifestations of exuberant 
anarchy, audacious, 
geous, perversity—perversity which 
upsets all standards and confuses 
all values. An illustration may carry 
the point, and at the same time re- 
veal how very musical authentic 
poetry really is. One of our poets 
has given us this: 


The implements for daguerreotyping | 


tools of the 
sail-maker, 


—the 
grappler, 
maker, 
of gutta-percha,  papier- 
mache, colors, brushes, brush- 
making, glazier’s. implements, 
The yeneer and glue-pot, the con- 
fectioners’ ornaments, the de- 
canter and glasses, the shears 
and flat-iron. 


block- 


Goods 


Strangely reminiscent of the junk 
shop! Compare this wild assortment 
of noises with the metrical move- 
ment and the pulse of vitality in the 
following: 


To-morrow and to-morrow, and to- 
morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day 


to day 
To the last syllable of recorded 
time. 


Every beat hammers home a tremen- 
dous impression. It is said so simply 
‘and naturally as to possess the 
spontaneity of song. It is what Dry- 
den said poetry should be, “articu- 
late music.” Whitman in the former 
quotation, defying laws of form has 
achieved the freedom of anarchy; 


but Shakespeake exercising liberty | 


in law attains a piece poetic per- 
fection. Whitman is a tambourine in 
contortions, but Shakespeare is a 
harp in ecstasy. : 

Padriac Colum, excellent critic. 
womewhere makes’a comparison of 
Thomas Hardy and Robert Bridges. 
He finds Hardy “hacking out forms 
to fit his personal conceptions, -or 
else taking up the jigs and jangles 
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be | 
It is this element that runs | 
through all the diverse definitions and | 
descriptions of the art, from Homer | 


gray- | 


golden | 
It brings | 
us tidings from celestial chambers. 


if not outra- | 


rigger, | 


of the country ballad singer.” But 
Bridges writes “clearly and fluently 
out of the understanding of the 
whole of the national cuitivated 
poetry.”’ The transmutation seems 
less complete in Hardy, He ig like 
,;an Atlas wrestling with recalcitrant 

world forces, his mastery incom- 
(plete. If poetry be what Mr. de: la 
| Mare says it is: “Every fine poem 
' says much in little. It packs into the 


'fewest possible words—by means of | 
| their sound, their sense, and their; 


~a wide or rare ex- 
poetry be that, then 
words are purest 


| companionship 
| perience’ —if 
Shakespeare's 
poetry. 
Shakespeare, however, hampers us 
when we try to point the difference 
between prose and poetry. It is diffi- 
/cult to discover where 


‘in Shakespeare the 
cadence of the stars. 
moments are hig 

| moments. 


most 


One of the happiest illustrations | 


of the difference between prose and 
| poetry I have found is in Sir Henry 


| Newbolt's “A New Study of Poetry.” | 


| He requests us to visualize a coun- 


people listening 


| tide. Some 
there is the bell!” 


“Hark! 


‘evening shelter. The poet 
crushes it all into a perfect stanza 
| of four lines: 

| The curfew tolls the knell of part- 
ing day, 

| The lowing herd wind slowly o'er the 
lea, 

loughman homeward plods his 
| weary way, 

|And leaves the world to darkness 
and to me. 


| The p 


| That is poetry! It is poetry because 
| it is music; and it is poetry because 


‘it is the transmutation of scene by | 


Vision. 


Keats said “poetry is the wording | 


of our own highest thoughts.” Poetry 
‘takes words and puts them on a 
} thread of verbal thought. Thus the 
poets’ language becomes a symbol. 
“A symbol,” says Comte Goblet 
d’Alviella, “might be defined as a 
representation which does not aim 
at being a reproduction.” So poetry 
will ever be more than a message 
between heaven and the suburbs. It 
will ever take in the day’s work, 


or as the great painter did who has 
made himself lasting fame by paint- 
ing the canals that ran by the back 
of his home. We cannot, indeed, find 
fault with Masefield for’ making 
coarse poachers and sailors into 
poetry. We-can only rejoice in the 
field he has found for his art in his 
universal longing for a perfect 
world. In a definite and concrete 
way it yeveals the motion of the 
universal and the mutation of the 


vealing the glory of their art, ex- 
hibit in a variety of ways one thing, 
namely, its. relation to the eternal. 
Poetry sees things sub specie eter- 
}Natatis. Great days await the poets, 
especially if they preserve the 
Classic tradition. J, M. 


a. 


A Gift From Armenia 


&. When ‘John’s turn came, Mary 
Christmas stood still for a moment 
and looked at him, standing sturdily 
apart from the others in his blue 
gingham suit, his chubby hands be- 
hind him, his wide; inquiring eyes in- 
tent upon her. face. Then she 
laughed, like the sound of the spring 
streams in her own land, and drew 
out yet another package. .. . She 
took two quick steps toward John, 
and placed over his curly head and 
around his soft cheeks a silk cap 
made of the most bewildering colors 
in orderly rows and topped by the 
most piquant of gold tasse}s. 
' Mrs. Wescott was so engrossed in 
her youngest child that she was 
quite taken off her guard when her 
present came. She was trying to stifle 
a wish, which seemed to her vain 
and extravagant, namely, that some 
great painter might make a portrait 
of John in his new cap, when she 
became suddenly aware of something 
enfolding her like a white, fragrant 
ge 

It was a shawl, but such a one 
as no Wescott had ever looked upon. 
At first its lacy fretwork seemed in- 
distinct and fantastic, dike the frost 
on a January windowpane. But as 
the children with careful fingers 
lifted portions of it to look through 
its tiny squares and to marvel at its 
fineness, they saw that pictures were 
woven within it—pictures in delicate 
traceries of birds, butterflies and 
flowers. Then Mary Christmas swept 
it suddenly from their mother’s 
shoulders and held it widespread 
against her black skirt: and lo! 
across the high center of it a flock 
of birds was winging its way as 
though across great stretches of sky. 
In the lower center swarms of but- 
terfliies danced and hovered and 
poised among hundreds of flowers. 
But the corners, as Mary Christmas 
showed them each in turn, were the 
most wonderful of all. In the first, 
some tired sheep rested under a 
great tree; in the second, the moon 
and stars looked down upon a silent 
hill; a child danced in the third 
among falling flower petals; in the 
last, a branching rosebush clambered 
over a high wall and sent sprays of 
swaying blossoms into some hidden 
garden. 
“T made it,” said Mary Christmas, 
throwing it again over Mrs. Wescott's 
shoulders; “some in Erzerum, some 
in Portland last winter—I made it. 
Now it is yours!”-——Mary Ellen Chgse, 
in “Mary Christmas.” 


The Golden Orchids 


In the snow-born waterfalls we 

found the golden orchids 

Nodding in the moss beneath the 

thunder. 

Though many a snowstorm there had 

come and gone, 

Though many a wind had deeply 

snowed them under, . 

They nodded there, and slept in spite 

of thunder, 

In delicate, serene and golden 
wonder. 


Beyond Cairo 


With the first gleam of dawn I was; ter, and then through bare, rocky| ashamed of being seen. Now and 


looking through the window of my! 
sleeping carriage. A glorious sun- 
rise made the country very beauti- | 
ful. Low mists, blue at f:rst, gradu- | 
ally turned to pink and yejlow as the | 
sun appeared, and then melted away | 
and left the land clearivy showing) 
and far less beautiful. At Luxor we) 


'of Karnak. ... 


leaves off and his poetry begins; but | 
| at his zenith the poet lover can feel | 
swing of the 
tides, the song of the birds, and the | 
His greatest | 
musical 


even as Millet does in the “Angelus”; . 


flowing world. All the poets in re-‘ 


time in which to visit the great ruins 
From Luxor the 
journey was made in a train which 
by no stretch of imagination could 
be called a train de luxe. The car- 
‘Tiages were narrow and none too 


clean, and it was just a trifle shaky. | 


Still the run to Shellal was inter- 
/esting. We kept to the cast side of 
the river, and passed through richly- 
cultivated flat country near the wa- 


ae ee 


his prose. 


had to change trains, and had a short | 


hills in which could be seen oc- 
casionally quaint villages of flat- 
roofed, mud-coloured buildings, 


searcely different from the surround- 


ing landscape. 


At Shellal I embarked on a com- 
fortable steamer. ... The weather 
was distinctly cold, and tho grey sky 
reminded one more of England than 
| Egypt. The mighty river, with its 
'slow-moving water, was bordered 
‘here and there by submerged date 
palms, whose feathery tops seemed 
| Strangely out of place with the water 
reaching almost to their Icaves. Be- 
yond this there was liitle or no 


which, here and there, a few build- 


then boats passed us, their tall, 
sharply-pointed, lateen saiis the very 
acme of grace and beauty and 80 
very much what we associate with 
the Nile. But... the grey skies and 
the bitter wind seemed all out of 
place. 

The following morniug all this 
changed. The sun rose os an Afri- 
can sun should, a ball of fire, burn- 
ing its way through the warm purple 
haze of the desert. Everytning looked 
different and more what 
pected. The bare 


_ were beautiful in their... 
/soft colours, the shadows a wonder- | 
vegetation, for the hills on either | ful range of blues and purples, their| unceasingly at their very feet, they 
side were bare masses of rock in| high lights exquisite tints of warm | seem to speak of the power of the 
Boats drifting larily down! 


| yellows, | 
ings hid themselves, ex thoughistream, their great eunlit sails! clyffe Dugmore, in “The Vast Sudan.’ 


were dreary masses of rock; 


— ——— 


one ex-| 
hills no longer |feet high. Sitting there after all these 
they | 
shades of | 


crossed, gave them the appearance 
of strange birds, They fitted the 
scene to perfection, and I felt at last 
that the Nile was really a river of 
mystery and its peculiar beauty all 
its own. The great temple of Abu 
Simbel, illuminated by the early sun, 
gave the final touch to the morning 
picture. There is something inex- 
pressibly grand about this temple, 
built out of the living rock, over one 
hundred feet in height, with the four 
immense statues of Rameses II, for 
whom it was built, nearly seventy 


centuries, with their curiously ex- 
pressive eyes gazing a‘ the great. 
artery of Egypt, the Nile, which flows | 


Major: A. Rad- 
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ancient Egyptians.- 
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Stone Workers. From an Etching by R. Landa 


River Reeds 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


Green fairy pipes, 
That play their music 
On a shady. bank, 
Or trail their viol strings 
Among the crasses 
enchanted groves, 

here bient with elfin murmurings, 
There comes the rustling stir 
Of unseen, wings: | 
Vibrant the morning song, 
Among transcendent beams, 
Of dawn-hung day, 
The quiet chant of noon,— 
Beneath a drapery, heaven-spun, 
Of woodland trees, 
Changing at even time . 
To drifting strains of dreams,— 
Music-that with the night wind sings, 
Along the star-filled streams. 


: Sarah Wilson Middleton. 


The Artist’s Tree 


Reluctantly the visitor lingered at 
the entrance of the classic facade, 
with its snowy, clear-cut pillars in 
sight of the Old World loveliness 
within, 4nd looked across the road, 
down by the river, at the miracle of 
a@ young tree, all shimmering with 
the misty gold of early spring. It 
was hard to leave it and go inside. 

But within there was compensa- 
tion. Passing rapidly over painted 
scenes of mountain splendor and of 
heaving, massive waters, her eye fell 
upon a modern painting, by Willard 
Leroy Metcalf, and rested there in 
delight, to see what an artist would 
do with trees like that one outside. 
Fortunate artist, whose tree never 
loses its springtime freshness, never 
loses its leaves, never even changes 
to the fullness and satiety of sum- 
mer. Here in “The Birches” Mr. 
Metcalf has caught the mood of 
spring, all the wistfulness of it, its 
shimmering greens and golds, its 
fragile, lace-like beauty. Soft blue 
of the sky, deeper blue of the water 
in the little river just glimpsed; 
glistening birch tree trunks, delicacy 
of leaf, not dense, thick’ foliage, but 
openwork, letting in little patches of 
sky between its fretwork pattern. In 
the foreground there is a bit of color, 
variegated, enamel-like. Over all, 
there is a soft mist, not enough to 
blur, but merely to soften the colors. 


There is in these trees of his more 
than a reminiscence of Corot, but on 
the whole it is here less of the ethe- 
real-poetic, more of the realistic— 
in a word, it is like the trees that we 
see in actuality, not those of our 
dreams. . 

Near “The Birches” hangs another 


painting by Mr. Metcalf, ‘Partridge 


Woods,” with the same pale blue sky, 
but instead of the gleaming white of 
the birches there is the darker, more 
substantial trunk of the elm, with 
its generous, gracious lines. 

When the visitor went out again 
into the open to see her tree by the 
river, she appreciated anew the ar- 
tist’s imagination, and was grateful 
for his power to make the vision 


» Peter Bells, who observe 
| matter-of-factly, and need 


-—Vachel Lindsay, in “Poetry.” ! 


iia 
the and artists to teach them 
how to see, ) 


objective and yisible to the more | me. 
prosaic 


ANY an_§ artist, 
painter, etcher has shown a 
preference for and found a 

wealth of responsive subjects among 


jthe world’s toilers. Mr. Landa must 


be counted among these, and our 
illustration makes it evident that he 
‘has chosen wisely. He is in full ac- 


cord and sympathy with his models, 
the man who stands with lifted ham- 
mer being a specially admirable fig- 
ure, characteristic of the country of 
his birth, picturesque in his way, and 
altogether a different type from his 
British fellow workers. Although 
the four men dominate the scene, the 
rock has been given its due, and the 
corner of the landscape has also 
been kindly dealt with. 3 

The drawing and the placing of 
the men leaves nothing to be wished 
for, but what.cannot fail to strike 
the beholder is the bold and effective 
technique the artist has adopted, and 
which gives character and strength 
to these hardy workers, where a 
more meticulous handling would 
have failed to express this scene of 
strenuous labor. The motif and the 
manner in which the artist has bit- 
ten his plate alike suit each other, 


ness. 


Home 


“The true pleasures of home are 
‘not without, but within.” 


| Home is where character forms. 
|Home is where 
| Here we find liberty and freedom that 


we learn to live. 


does not come to us when we are 
abroad;, Home is solitude from the 
society of the world, it is also to- 
ciety from the solitude of the world. 

Home is the root, trunk and branch 
of character formation. It is where 
individuality forms. . . . In the heart 
of home lie all the traditions, grave 
and gay, of a family—a history 
handed down through years, perhaps 
through generations.—Thomas Tap- 
per, in “Chats With Music Students.” 


“Lacrosse” at Windsor 


Windsor Castle, 26th June 1876.— 
At five, after having tea, drove with 
Beatrice and Janie E., below the 
South Terrace, very near the sum- 
mer-house, where Christian and his 
children, the Household and others, 
stood, and I watched a game of 
“lacrosse” played by a team of 
fourteen Canedians and thirteen 
Iroquois Indians. They were first 
presented to me by J. Lowther, 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 
and their captain,..Dr. Beer, said 
some words, to which I repl ed. 
Then the Indians, who had most 
curious names, came up, headed by 
their chief, a very tall man, and 
read a long address in the Iroquois 
language, with much emphasis, hav- 
ing first placed his tomahawk on 
the ground before me, in sign of 
submission, They were strangely 

ted, and some were very dark. 

ey wore coloured feathers on their 
heads, and sorts of tricots ike acro- 
bats. J gave to both Canadians and 
Indians, each, one of my signed pho- 
tographs. The latter begged to 
offer a basket of their manufacture 
to “our good mother,” as they call 

seminded me of 


sculptor, | 


and give a sense of convincing ft- 
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By Permission of the Artist 


i Qué esta bien con el Dia de Hoy? 


Traduccién del articulo sobre la (tencia Cristiana publicado en Inglés 
en esta pagina 


1 AL fin de cada dia uno habia de 
hacer una revista de las activi- 
dades del dia; pudiera encon- 

trar que en geteral las cosas ha- 
bian ido bastante bien. Tal .vez 
algan plen habiq fracasado, mientras 
que lo demas se llevado a cato 
sin ninguna iEn qué, 
pues, se cofitettrarian ‘sus pen- 
samientos y qué contaria a sus 
amigos? ,Lo que iba harmodniosa- 
mente, o la dificultad? Un orador 
ilustr6 una vez esta cia ge- 
neral hacia el pesimismo mostrando 
una gran hoja de papel blanco, en 
cuyo centro habia una pequefia 
mancha negra. Pregunté a la con- 
currencla lo que velan, y la contes- 
tacién fué: “;Una mancha negra!” 

Hay personas que son propensas a 
quejarse de cada pequefia dificultad 
que se presenta y de tomar todo lo 
bueno como cosa natural. ,No pare- 
cerfa mds inteligente y mds agra- 
decido que se cultivara la costumbre 
opuesta de refiexionar sobre los 
acontecimientos buenos del dia en 
vez de fijarse en los malos? La 
puntualidad mutua, orden, honradez, 
cortesia, tanto en la vida doméatica 
como en los negocios, indican la 
operacién del Principio inteligente; 
mientras que los errores y las dis- 
cordias del dia demuestran falta 
de Principio. Hay que admitir que 
la falta de puntualidad, por ejemplo, 
que en algunas personas parece ser 
un h&bito, frecuentemente puede 
atribuirse al abandono. Pero las 
faltas no se eliminan contdndolas, 
sino corrigiéndolas. 

Ahora bien, la Ciencia Cristiana 
nos ensefia como aprovechar y sacar 
lo mejor de cada dia. Ensefia que el 
modo correcto de gobernar las acti- 
vidades de cada dia es buscando el 
gobierno infalible de Dios, que se 
define en la Ciencia Cristiana como 
el Principio divino, el Amor. ;Qué 
‘seria el efecto wi estuvieramos go- 
bernados en todus nuestros pensa- 
mientos y acciones por el Prin- 
cipio divino, el Amor? Esto elimi- 
nara todas las nimias discordias y 
introduciré paz, bondad y actividad 
harmoniosa. Nuestro dia esté bien a 
proporcién que nuestros motivos 
son buenos; y nuestros motivos son 
buenos a proporcién que se buscan 
en Dios. 

En la pdégina 454 del libro de 
texto de la Ciencia Cristiana, “Sci- 
ence and Health with Key to the 
Scriptures” por Mary Baker Eddy, 
leemos: “Buenos motivos dan alas al 
pensamiento, y fuerza y libertad a 
la palabra y a la accién”. ,Dénde, 
se puede preguntar, han de encon- 
trarse estos motivos buenos; y cémo 
puede uno retenerlos en medio de la 
tensiédn y presién aparentes de un 
dia ocupade? Bstos motivos, segin 
las ensefiengzas de la Ciencia Cris- 
tiana, emanan de Dios, el Principio 
divino, el Amor; y todos los que 
estan buscando la inspiracién, sos- 
tén y consuelo, pueden dirigirse a 
este Amor divino, siempre accesible. 


Asif que, aunque haya parecido 
haber una mancha negra en nuestro 
dia, debleramos rehusar de concen- 
trar los pensamientos en el aconte- 
cimlento desagradable y no debiera 
mandarse resonando en los pensa- 
mientos de otros por la repeticién 
continua. En los Salmos leemos: 
“Al que ordenare su camino, le mos- 
traré la salud de Dios”; y San Pablo 
escribe a los Filipenses: “Mas nues- 
tra vivienda es en los cielos”. Mrs. 
Eddy define los cielos en parte de 
esta manera (Science and Health, 
pag. 587): “Harmonia; el dominio 
del Espiritu; el gobierno del Prin- 
cipio divino”. 

Ahora, es muy evidente que no es 
posible hablar solamente de cosas 
espirituaies y eternas puesto que las 
cosas temporales también tienen que 
ser discutidas y dirigidas inteli- 
gentemente; pero estas cosas tem- 
porales pudieran ser dirigidas tanto 
mas satisfactoriamente si a estos 
puntos de vista discordantes, mal- 
humorados, pesimistas y condena- 
torios se les negara lugar en pensa- 
miento y conversacién. Muchas 
veces es posible d@ descartar la con- 
versaciép de un tema desagradable 
y sin provecho a otro agradable y 
provechogo. Nuestro dia seria mas 
feliz, trayendo mds del cielo a la 
tierra para todo e) mundo, si los 
puntos luminosos en lugar de los 
oscuros fueran contados y fTecon-' 
tados. Acciones en consonancia 
el Principio divino son log punto 
luminosos, y los puntos oscuros no 
son m&s que negaciones del bien, 
i Pues, por qué dar 6nfasis a lo nega- 
tivo? La gratitud por el bien 
reparte luz. 

Debia de haber slempre una correc- 
cién pronta y feliz de faltas én 
la luz del Principio divine, el Amor. 
Debia de ser e] estado natural y nor- 
mal de la humanidad de amar lo 
bueno m4&s bien que lo malo, de 
recoger las flores en la vida diaria. 
El mal trata de dominar y enredar 
el pensamiento; y asf Ja humanidad 
se inclina bajo fardos de su propia 
imposicién, y se encuentra lamen- 
tando que las rosas tienen espinas 
en lugar de regocijarse en presencia 
de las rosas. En la lus de una an- 
tigua leyenda que nos cuenta que el 
diablo no puede sembrar las simi- 
entes de la desanimacidén en el cora- 
adn del agradecido, parece que el 
f4nimo y la gratitud son compa- 
fieros. 

La Ciencia Cristiana ensefla que 


‘is frequently traceable to self-indul- 
gence. 


What Is Right With Today? 


ee <e 


ae eee 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


F AT the end of each day one 
| were to review the day’s activities, 

he might find that on the whole 
things had run pretty smoothly. Per- 
haps one plan had miscarried, while 
the rest had gone through without 
any hitch. On which, then, would his 
thought be apt to center, and which 
would he recount to his friends? The 
smooth running, or the hitch? A 
public speaker once illustrated the 
common tendency toward pessimism 
by holding up a large sheet of white 
paper, on the center of which was 
a small black spot. He asked his 
auflience what they saw, and the re- 
ply came, “A black spot!” 
With some, the tendency is to: 
grumble at every little trouble and 
to take everything good as a matter | 
of course. Would it not seem more. 
intelligent and more grateful to cul- 
tivate the oppogite habit of dwelling 
on what has gone right with one’s 
day, instead of the wrong in it? 
Mutual punctuality, order, honesty, 
courtesy, in both home life and busi- 
ness life, indicate the operation of 
intelligent Principle; whereas the 
mistakes and discords of the day 
show lack of Principle. It must be 
admitted that tardiness, for instance, 
which with some seems to be a habit, 


Mistakes, however, are not 
annulled by recounting, but by cor- 
recting them. 

Now, Christian Science shows one 
just how to make the best of, and get 
the best out of, each day. It shows 
one that the right way to govern each 
day's activities is through seeking 
the unerring government of God, who 
is defined in Christian Science as 
divine Principle, Love. What would 
be the effect of being governed in our 
every thought and action by divine 
Principle, Love? It would rule out 
all petty discords and usher in 
peace, loving-kindness, and harmoni- 
ous activity. Our day is right in pro- 
portion as our motives are right; 
and our motives are right in propor- 


| heaven.” 
‘in part, thus (Science and Health, p. 


natural than wrongness, so much 
truer, more intelligent, more har- 
monious and orderly in its opera- 
tion! 

So, even if there does seem to have 
been a black spot in our day, we 
should refuse to center thought on 
the disagreeable occurrence; and it 
should fiot be sent reverberating in 
the thoughts of others by constant 
repetition. In Psalms we read, “To 
him that ordereth his conversation 
aright will I shew the salvation of 
God;” and Pauli writes to the Philip- 
pians, “For our conversation is in 
Mrs. Eddy defines heaven, 


587): “Harmony; the reign of Spirit; 
government by divine Principle.” 
Now, it is quite evident that it is 
not possible to speak only of things 
spiritual and eternal, for temporal 
matters have to be intelligently dis- 


/cussed and dealt with; but these 


temporal matters could be dealt with 
in a much more satisfactory manner 
if discordant, ill-natured, pessimistic, 
and condemnatory views were re- 
fused any place in thought and con-, 
versation. It is often possible quite 
naturally to divert conversation from 
a disagreeable and profitless theme 
to a pleasant and useful one. Our 
day would be happier, bringing more 
of heaven to earth for everyone, if 
the bright instead of the dark spots 
were counted and recounted. Actions 
in accordance with divine Principle 
are the bright spots, and the dark 
spots are merely the negations of 
right. Why dwell on negatives, then? 
Gratitude for the right sheds light. 
There should always be a quick 
and happy correction of mistakes in 
the light of divine Principle, Love. 
It should be the natural and normal 
state of mankind to love goodness 
rather than badness; to gather the 
blossoms in everyday life. Evil seeks 
to engross and ensnare thought; and 
thus mankind stoops under self-im- 
| posed burdens, and finds itself com- 
plaining that roses have thorns, in- 


tion as they are sought in God. 


with Key to the Scriptures” by Mary 
Baker Eddy, we read, “Right motives 
give pinions to thought, and strength 
and freedom to speech and action.” 
Where, one may ask, are these right 
motives to be found; and how can 
one abide in them through the ap- 
parent stress and strain of a busy 
day? These motives, Christian Sci- 
efce teaches, emanate from God, di- 
vine Principle, Love; aad all may 
turn for inspiration, support, and 
comfort to this ever available divine 
Love. Rightness is so much More 


Annona Cherimoya 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 
Guess what! 

I am to have a cherimoya blossom! 
Annona cherimoya! 

My friend who has a cherimoya tree, 
In one of our southern-most counties, 
Brought me a cherimoya fruit, 

I held it in my hand 

And said its fragrance 

Was like the wild wali-flower’s. 
Whereupon my friend said 

I must have ae cherimoya blossom, 
And that it would have 

Four droopy creamy petals 

That never open wide. 

And will its fragrance 

Be like the wild wall-flower’s? 

I wonder. 

I am glad it has been coaxed to grow 
Here in my country 

And to bear fruit and flewer, 

So that I can have 

A cherimoya blossom 

Right here at home. 

I shall place it 

In this little crystal vase 

And set it here on my desk. 

And will its fragrance 

Be like the wild wall-flower’s? 

I wonder. 

At any rate 
It is to have 
Four droopy creamy petals 
That never open wide. 


Myrtle Sutherland 

Whittier 
Violating the conventions of versi- 
fication, Whittier became a great 

poet. F 
| No scholar would think of calling 
Whittier “the poet's poet.” Edmund 
Spenser was rigtt when he said, 
“Poetry is not to be gotten by 
laboure and learning.” The poet 
himself speaks of “the harshness of 
an untaught ear,” and wishes that 
one-half of his poems were in the 
sea. Whittier would have shown no 


sympathy with the modern slogan, 
“art for art’s sake.” He considered 
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On page 454 of the Christian Sci-! 
ence textbook, “Science and Health legend, which tells us that the devil 
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stead of rejoicing in the presence of 
the roses. In the light of an old 


cannot sow the seeds of discourage- 
ment in the Jeart of one who is 
grateful, it would seem that courage 
and gratitude are comrades. 
Christian Science teaches that 
spiritual man, refiecting the pure, 
perfect, and loving nature of God, 
his creator, is heir to all that is good, 
and to nothing that is evil, sinful, or 
discordant. One who remembers his 
heritage as God's child will always 
count his blessings, and these will 
increase and multiply as fast as his 
heart echoes the joy of the Psalmist, 
“Oh that men would praise the Lord 
for his goodness, and for his wonder- 
ful works to the children of men!” 
To abide in God’s refiection is the 
way to wig a joyous day. 


{In another column will be found a trans- 
lation of this article into Spanish) 
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The original, standard and 
only Textbook on Christian 
Science Mind-healing, in one 
volume of 700 pages, may be 
read or purchased at Christian 
Science Reading Rooms 
throughout the world. 
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Sarah and Cassandra Step Down 


By REBA M. STEVENS 
T WAS a rainy Saturday after- 
ee and at last the paper-hanger 
had come to paper Jane’s bed- 


room. Jane had been allowed to 
choose the paper herself. It had ,cle 
blue stripes in it and tiny garlands 
of pink rosebuds, But now that it 
had been chosen and the man had 
come to put ic on, there seented to be 
nothing else that Jane could do to 
help and so Mother and she had 
agreed that this was a 5f00G time 
for her to take a nap. And because 
she had been a very good girl sae 
was to take her nap in Granid- 


mcther’s room, for Grandmother was | 


away on a visit. 

Jane loved Grandmother's room. 
She loved the big chest of drawers 
which Grandmother called a High- 
boy. It had a secret drawer at the 
very bettom and sometimes she was 
to see the treasures which it held. 
She loved the what-not in the corner 
and all the things on vach shelf. She 
loved the funny clock with the glass 
door in the front; and the framed 
motto which hung above it and said, 
“God Bless Our Home”; and the red 
carpet—and everything. 

Jane’s big sister, Mary thought 
Grandmother should put all these 


heard a soft voice say, “Oh, dear, I 
do wish she would wake up! My 
quilt block is finished and I want 
to see her doll.” 

A Surprise for Jane 


Jane opened her eyes cuickly and 
there on one side of the window sat 
Sarah, folding away a blue and white 
‘quilt patch into hér red velvet work- 
‘box! Another small voice was reply- 
‘ing, “I wish so, too. My sampler 
stint is done and I should so like to 
‘see her doll. Surely she 
‘up soon.” 
iside of the window, sat Cassandra, 
‘fastening the last thread in 
‘sampler frame! 

“Tl am awake,” said Jane shyly, and 
then she slid down and landed with 
a thump that started them all gis- 


gling a bit. And there stood three 
little girls who looked so very unh- 
like and yet so very like each other, 
smiling bashfully and not knowing 
quite how to go about the business 
of getting acquainted. It was the 
dolls who showed them how, after all. 
|For Jane's dol] suddenly decided to 
,bend over and take a good look at 


the red carpet and of course, when | 
‘our town had ever heard of buying | 


real doll shoes before. I'm proud of | 


} * 

ishe did that she just naturally said, 
'*“Mama!” Then what a gay time 
Cassandra and Sarah had examining 


will wake |! 
And there, on the other | 


her | 


scraps because he said he highly ap- 
preciated the manner in which I 
threaded his needles for him.” 

“Mercy,” gasped Jane; “you talk 
just like a book! You know what a 
shoe store is, don’t you Sarah?” 

“Yes, I do,” was the gentle reply. 
“My mother takes me to a shoe 
store to buy my shoes. But I know 
what a shoemaker is, too, for the 
shoemaker makes my father's shoes 
‘and my big brother's riding boots. 
His shop is on Main Street and I go 
ithere sometimes with Father. I love 
the smell of it. Father says it is the 
leather. And the shoemaker keeps 
‘his mouth full of tiny wooden pegs 
'—-the kind he tacks into the shoes. 
‘His name is Mr. Roberts and he 
gives me peppermint drops. But he 
didn’t make my doll’s shoes. My 
brother brought them to me from 
Indianapolis.” 

“It's on page forty-five. We had it 
last week. It’s the capital of some- 
thing,” Jane glibly informed her. 


Sarah’s Wax Doll 
“He brought them when he went 
‘there to buy gpods for his store,” 
went on Sarah, “No other girl in 


A. DAY AT THE SEASIDE -F 


Mr. Sparrow's story was soon told, and then they all hurrica 
off to help Mr Rabbie."This-way" chirped “Ir Sparrow.’ 
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NE day after the harvest had 

been gathered, Uncle De- 

me rivs suctgested that the 

whole family deserved a holi- | 
day. 

“Suppose we 
Athens” he said. 

But grandfather declared that he 
could not leave the farm. “Even 
though the harvest is in,” he said, 
“there are other things to be attended 
to. The animals must be taken care 
of and fed — 

“And I,” said Andreas’ mother, 
“have silk on the loom which must 
be woven before I can think of a 
holiday.” 

“What about the boys, then?” Uncle 
Demetrius wished to know. 


spend a day in 


' 


“I see no reason why the boys) 


; 
' 
‘ 


should not have a little outing,” said | 
their grandfather; “they have worked | 
very hard during the harvesting.’ 


' 
, 


Andreas, the Little Greek Boy 


see wn eee ee 
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lump came into his throat, although 
he would have found it dificnit to 
explain his fetlings. The two oth-r 
boys had wandered off to look at 
something else that had attracted 
their attention, so Uticle Demetrius 
and he were alone. - 

“It took a lot of skill and much 
loving labor to chisel thos beautify] 
columns,” said Uncle Demetrius. 
“But it must have seemed well! 
worth while when their task was fin- 
ished.” 

“Most things worth while take time, 
don't they, Uncle?” said Andreas. 

Perhaps it was this remark that 
led Uncle Demetrius to tell of the 


plans that he had been making. 


The Future for Andreas 
“How would you like to go back to 
America with me, Andreas?” he 
asked. Then, without waiting for a 
reply, he went on: “It seems that 


‘my doll. Only two other girls that | | 
'l know have dolls that open and | es = , ee ee Leora | And so it was settled. | 
| | : ‘ae | This is how it was that one day | 


i 
rooms. But Jane said “Why, dont) «7 never heard of such a doll be- Shut their eyes and have real — #4 - a4 ; ' | . Andreas and his two big brothers, | 
you know Grandmother likes eT) fore.” said Sarah. ‘and wax faces.” | as ; = Bf ag = oe Glankos and Nikolas, found them- | 
own things? I know just how she| «Neither did I,” answered Cas- | “Wax faces?’ queried Jane. “What e ; selves walking about the streets of | 
feels and when I get to be a grand-/candra. Then, remembering her| go vou mean? Let’s see!” YN) BS vy ; | : Athens with Uncle Demetrius. 
mother and go to live with my grand- ‘manners, she went on, “Perhaps; go Sarah let them examine closely | rset sf) MM, 4 | = nea | ae they went from: one pense. te 
children, I'm going to take my white) Jane would like to see our dolls,”|the smooth pink face and even! — — A | rage * A ) Kee f another their uncle toll them how 
=I , i , i ’ | af : 
rocker and my desk and the JaMPianqg she brought her own out from! chowed them the place behind one | /at one time Athens had been consid- 
Mother gave me at Christmas!’ ‘behind her chair. : _ered not only the most beautiful city 
| Just as Jane’s doll was dressed in 


your two brothers are foid of farm- 
ing and your grandfather has his 
own plans for them, but I think that 
you and I are somewhat alike. When 
[ was your age I longed for educa- 
tion. There were so many thins 
that I wanted to know and = village 
school cannot do a great deel for a 
boy who is thirsting for knowledge. 

“For years | struggled along with 
the few books that I had, trying to 
learn what I could, and then one 
day I decided to go to America. I 


things into the attic and have some ‘that doll and turning her over time 
new ones more like those in the other | after time to hear her say, “Mama!” 


‘ear where she had dug her thumb- | r 
es ce an tenet : nail in to see how deep the wax Abe ‘ag : ) ye ) | | — world but the center of learn- 
So Jane hopped up on Grand-|® oe suit and half-hose and had | went. | LN A A | Wil aga 1 e LY Saienumins ~—/ 7 A Visit 
mother’s nice soft feather-bed with | oN ein 3 uty : ee . f | aE S 
a ee ” ‘ “ee 4 _ ee - ~~ > P ‘ , 


‘bobbed hair like Jane, so the doll| “When Father told me I was to 

its blue and white coverlet, and feit belonging to Cassandra wore a low- He took them into the Athens 
necked, sleeveless gown of gray silk 

with dainty pentalettes showing. 

| Cassandra held her out tenderly. 

‘Isn't she pretty? Isn't she sweet?” 


so snug. She lay listening to the 
patter, patter of the raindrops on the 
porch roof outside ,and looking 
around in a dreamy way the 
pretty old-fashioned things. . 

3est of all, she loved the two pic- 
tures which hung just above the bed. 

One was in an oval walnut frame— 
the daintiest little maid in the dain- 
tiest little dress of sprigged muslin, 
made with a low neck and no sleeves 
xnd with lacy pantalettes peeping 
from beneath its long full skirt, She 
etood on a velvet chair and held a 
tiny bunch of flowers in one hand, 
Jane knew 
below her picture hung the sampler 
this little girt had made. 
with her own hands she had worked 
out in cross-stitch her own name — 
“Cassandra, aged nine.” 

Quite close to this picture hung 


at 


one in a heavy gold frame of cn-'! 
stood |} 
dress | 


one 
The 


other little girl. This 
primly beside a _ table. 


she wore was white and had more | 
ruffles and lace on it than Jane had | 


ever seen on any other dress. And 


just under it, neatly framed, was the | 


first quilt block this smal] miss had 
pieced and written beside it her 
name —“Sarah, aged seven.” 


Jane knew quite well that Cassan- | 
dra, aged nine, was her own dear. 


grandmother and that Sarah, aged 
seven, was her mother, and she lay 
wondering how it would seem to 
wear that sort of dressts instead 


of rompersuits and listening to the. 
steady petter, patter, patter of the 


Tain. 


Presently, quite suddenly, she 


who ths was for just, 


And there | 


she said. “She is by far the hand- | 


somest doll in our town. Mother 
‘made her body out of linen which 


she spun, and stuffed her with saw- |, 


,dust from Father's mill. Sister 
-Hapsibah painted her face with poke- 


berry juice and indigo and made her | 


hair of yarn left from my last win- 
ter’s stockings.” 

“Who made her dear little dress?” 

estioned Sarah. 

‘Grandmother made that. And let 
‘me tell you she cut it out of one 
sleeve of the dress she wore to the 
Governor’s Ball when she was a 
young lady. And see her shoes! Our 
shoemaker made them for her. last 
winter, when he was at our house. 

The Shoemaker 


“The shoemaker!” interrupted 
‘Jane. “Who is the shoemaker?” 
“Who is the shoemaker?” repeated 


Cassandra. “Why, the man 


‘till the next year. Don’t you have a 
shoemaker? Whcre do you get your 
siioes ?”" 

“At the shoe store, 
piped Jane. 

“At the shoe store! 


of course!” 


Well, I don't 


know what a shoe store may be—I | 


‘never heard of such a thing. But our 


Stays for days and days. 
‘is Tobias Dumphrey and he made 


|my doll’s shoes out of some left-over | 


Letters and extracts from letters: 


St. Lawrence, Newfoundland 
Dear Editor: 
I am 11 years old. Dada gets the 


Monitor every week. I enjoy reading | 


the Children’s Page and Snubs. I 


'watching Snubs for one 
‘animals, 

especially Snubs and the children's 
| pages. Ruth S. 
[Thank you for the puzzle, Ruth. 


| —Ed.] 


like the story of Milly-Molly-Mandy | 


very much. I go to school. When I 
am home I help Mother to do the 
work. I like to read the letters in 
the Mail Bag. I give my love and 
thanks to the Monitor. 
Verlie B. 
[This is the first letter from New- 
foundland to the Mail Bag. Thank 
you, Verlie—Ed.] 


Essen, Germany 
Dear Editor: 

I have written to you from Texas, 
but I am in Germany now. I am 
with my grandmother in Essen. I 
don’t get the Sunset Stories any more 
until I get back to Texas. 

I was on the boat three weeks, and 
always had nice weather. We landed 
at Vera Cruz and Havana. I got off 
at Bremen. It was a good thing that 
I could speak three languages, be- 
cause I needed them on the boat. 
There were Mexicans, Germans, and 
Americans. Brigitte W 


Zurich, Switzerland 
Dear Editor: 

Very many thanks for the letter, 
which I received last week as well as 
for the Snubs Party Outfit. 

Last Tuesday we had our first 
Snubs Party in the kindergarten. All 
the children were very glad about 
Snubs. At present there are seven 
children who visit my kindergarten 
and we are like a little family. We 
all send you and Snubs our best 
thanks and wishes. 

I am glad to be a subscriber of The 

Christian Science Monitor with a 
dear friend. It helps me very much 
in my kindergarten. The children al- 
‘ways like the stories in the Children’s 
and Young Folks’ pages. M. S. 


Glendale, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 

I just started to read the Monitor 
about a week ago. I like it very 
much. I like The Children’s Page be- 
cause it has such good stories in it. 

I have just got through reading 
“Milly-Molly-Mandy Makes a Cosy.” 
I liked it very much, I liked “Littl 
Cat” too, ; 

I have a big police and half 
collie dog. We just got him clipped 
about a week ago. He looks very 

' funny. Mary B. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Dear Editor: 
I am a Girl Scout and in order to 


pass my second-class test I must{ 


describe some mals, birds, trees 
and flowers. I have watched a few 
birds and enjoy doing it, I am 


Lebanon, Ohio 
Dear Editor: 
I can scarcely wait until 


our house. Snubs, Sponge 
Waddles are my friends. 


I am 12 years eld and in the 


eighth grade. I enjoy The Children's | 


Page, Our Young Folks’ Page, the 
Sunset Stories and the Sudial very 
much. 

Give my love to Snubs and all the 
Test. Helen R. 
| [You were right about the Wonder 
Bird, Helen.—Ed.] 


Calumet City, Illinois 
Dear Editor: 

I am 11 years old and in grade 7A. 
I think Snubs’ and Waddles’ adven- 
tures are very interesting. Snubs is 
especially interesting to me because 
I like dogs. 

I liked the story of “When Bunny 
Bobtail Went to Town.” I think it 
teaches us a nice lesson: It teaches 
us to be contented with what we 
have. 

I like the Current Events. They 
help me very much in school, for we 
have a current events class. I play 
the piano and so I am interested in 
“Music of Many Lands,” 

Marjon Margaret M. 


Venice, Calif. 
Dear Editor: 


I am nine years old and I enjoy 
The Children’s Page ever so much. 
The first thing I read is the Mail 
Bag for I love to read other peo- 
ple’s letters. ~- 

I like Snubs, Waddles and “A Day 
a’. the Seaside” and many other 
stories, 

With love to all the editors, 

a Betty Jane H. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Dear Editor: é 

I noticed a letter from Sarah P. 
which tells us that she and a friend 
have formed a “Nature Lover's 
Club.” The writer has a scrapbok 


jin which are many verses about our 


birds, flowers, and little animal 
friends, all clippings from the Moni- 
tor. How much enjoyment she Was 
derived from this can not be ex- 
pressed in words. I am so glad to 
learn about others’ interest in our 
nature friends. — M, A. 


editor would also like to thank the 


The 
“ys rb for their letters: i Loulse 
ih aret WwW. Joy 8., Grace + Con - 
siance E., Rita W. (and colored picture), 
Haydn H, wee 


who | 
comes each year to make the shoes} 
for all the family—enough to last | 


shoemaker comes to our house and | 
His name | 


The | 
Christian Science Monitor comes to! 
and | 


' 


have a wax doll instead of a china | 
/one,” she told them, “I couldn't think | 


‘just what it would be-like either. 
_And when when he told me I must 
not take her too near the stove or 
she would melt I thought he was 
joking. I love this Mother Hubbard 
‘dress Auntie made her, and her kid 
arms and hands, but I think I Jove 
her shoes best of all. Where did you 
get your doll’s shoes, Jane?” 

“At the Ten Cent Store,” answered 
|Jane. “They had all colors and it 
took me a lonr time to decide which 
1 wanted. I think when Mother lets 
me go up again I'll get a blue pair.” 

Then Cassandra, aged nine, and 
Sarah, aged seven, chimed in to- 
gether and demanded to be told what 
sort of a store a Ten Cent Store was. 
So Jane sat cross-legged on the 
floor while these two little girls sat 
primly on their chairs and with 
‘glowing eves and excited gestures 
tried to describe to them her favorite 
spot uptown. : 
| “They have about everything in the 
world in a Ten Cent Store,” she told 
them. “That is all the small things. 
And you can buy anything in there 
for ten cents. They have dolls and 


dol] furniture and Easter rabbits and | 


| balloons and red doll shoes; and 
|dishes and little wash-boards and 
vases and bracelets and blue doll 
| shoes; and tiny rakes and hoes and 
valentines and beads and marbles 
and pink doll shoes: and gold-fish 
and candy and peanuts and ribbon 
and white doll shoes—” 


+ + 

Something very soft brushed across 
Jane's face and when she stopped her 
story and looked up to see what-it 
was, there was Mother bending over 
her and telling her to wake up. 

“But oh, Mother, I haven't« been 
asleep yet. I’ve heen having the best 
time. Two little girls were here with 
their dolls—Cassandra arsed nine and 
Sarah aged seven” began Jane in 


| great excitement. But just then she 


of my| happened to look up and see the two 


| pictures which hung beside the bed 


I enjoy the Monitor very much,/ 4nd a very puzzled expression came 


into her face. 


Mother laughed softly as she 
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| As the hurried pe h 
hethed the news 


cnture 


1m one, grunted ePig. 


1, And I. tried others ‘ 


‘And 
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i In the meantime fro 
Nel 


ef hecried in as- 
tonistument. A rabbit 
in @ treetop! 1m off 
lo invesfigate.” 


mother’s feather bed and smoothed it 
nicely. “I wonder if someone hasn't 
been having a very pleasant dream 
_— rainy afternoon?” was all she 
sa 


helped her down and patted Grand-| 


The Dancing Road f 


ing road as it was! Quite rightly 
was it called Dancing Road, for 
it ran and skipped and curved 
and looped and leaped and capered 
and swooped and rose and frolicked 
‘and hid and raced in the wildest, gay- 


S "= a@ merry, dancing, rollick- 


while this Dancing Road sang: 
“Come! Come! Come along with 
me! Come and I will show you such 
wonderful things! Beautiful things! 
Strange things! New things! Joy- 
ous things! Oh, come along with me!” 

ust where this Dancing Road 
began would be hard to say—off 
somewhere in the heart of the woods, 
where the deer trampled the grass, 
where the bears paddled along in the 
dust, where the foxes played tag, and 
the chipmunks and squirrels played 
hide-and-seek, where hundreds of 
forest creatures small and large 
foraged and made trails to the river. 
You see, :t did not start right out 
being a road like a straight city 
street. No, indeed, it grew and grew 
and long before it was a road it was 
only a trail and before it was a 
trail it was thousands of strange 
footprints. 

Story Footprints 

And, dear me, what interesting 
stories those footprints told!—that 
is to those who knew how to read 
them, Now, the animals knew how to 
read them, for animals go to school 
when they are young and they learn 
many lessons, though not letters and 
figures just as you learn them. So in 
the footprints of the Dancing Road, 
these clever forest creatures could 
read of races and games. If Reddy 
Fox and Bruin went for a walk, it 
was all written on the road. If some 
birds hopped about and scratched in 
the dust for their breakfast, the 
other woods people could read about 
it as plain as A, B, C. If the lion 
cubs rolled about and romped on the 
Dancing Road the whole woods could 
read about it. ; 

Then when the footprints became 
a trail, appeared new and curio 
prints—the mark of woodsmen’ 
boots, the sharp arch of eshoe, 

padded toes of - 


as | 


} 


™ ‘all these animals 


on # 


dance and trip 


est, happiest sort of way. And all the. 


and 


along! It made them want to sing 
and laugh and prance. 

Skip! Hippity hop! went the 
pi happy feet. Skip! Hippity 

op! 

And no wonder the feet were so 
merry, for that jolly little trail 
promised to lead just where they 
wished to go. 

It kept singing: “Come along, 
little brown bear, I'll show you 
honey hid in a tree trunk. Come, 
pretty little fawn, I'll show you a 
bubbling spring of cool water. Come, 
Mary, I know where the violets are 
bluest. Come, boys, I know where 
the nuts are biggest and brownest. 
Come, everybody, I'll lead you where 
the wild strawberries are sweetest, 
where the shade is deepest and cool- 
est, where the grass is freshest, 
where the holly berries are reddest, 
where the butterfiles are the most 
beautiful, and the birds sing most 
sweetly.” | 

So, you see, with all these happy 
feet tripping along it, the little trail, 
after a time, became a road. You 
could not say just when it ceased 
being a trai] and just when it began 
being a road, but as you went along 
—Wwhy, after a while you knew it was 
a road, for it was wider and some- 
times there were tracks made by 
wheels. So, of course, it really was @ 
road, but it kept on being just as 
merry and jolly and moré and more 
it became full of pranks. 

Full of Pranks 

Yes, indeed, Dancing Road was 
full of pranks! Sometimes it would 
hide, as when it came to a stony 
place, And people would say: “Ob 
dear! Oh dear! We have come to 
the end of Bancing Road!” But, not 
at all! When they had crossed the 
rocky place, they found Dancing 
Koad skipping along as merrily as 
ever, 

Another of Dancing Road's tricks 
was to hop into a brook and vanish, 
This was a trick that the children 
loved. For they would take off their 
shoes and stockings and wade till 
they found the place where Danci 
Road sprang out of the brook and 


trick. This m 
leap to the to 


ad " 

and ery: “Come along &p and see the 
view from the other side of the hill.” 
But by the time you Wad reached the 
top of the little hill, Dancing Road 
would have skipped off to the top of 
a still higher hill and would shout: 
“Come on up and see what is beyond 
this next hilltop. Ht is such a little 
way, come along.” So you would 
climb up again and by the time you 
arrived, the prankish road would 
have bounded away to a still higher 
hilltop. On and on it would skip, 
till you thought it must be going to 
‘climb right up to the moon. Then 
sudd@nly you would find yourself on 
the very tiptop of, this staircase of 
hilis, and after all you would be 
glad you had followed the tantalizing 
road for the view was so lovely. 


Inte the Valley 
Then swooping down to the valley 
sped the road at one bound. And if 
you had brought your bicycle with 
yoy, you would shout, Hurrah! and 


coast down. Or if it was winter and 
you had your sled or skiis, you would 
shout Hurrah! several times and 
thank the jolly road for enticing you 
to the top. 

After a few such pranks Dancing 
Road would straighten out and walk 
through a town s0 correctly that 
you would scarcely recognize it. It 
Was a street now, you see, and had 
signs on it, such as “School. Please 
Drive Slowly!” And you should have 
seer how properly the children 


} walked along Dancing Road that was 


a street now. They never played in 
‘the street, and they turned the cor- 
ners squarely. 

Before long, Dancing Road frisked 
into the country again, and had a 
great frolic. It looked so pleasant 
that people thought they would like 
to stay near it always, so they built 
pretty country places beside it. Along 
each side was a green hedge and a 
fine row of trees, and sometimes 
droves of cows rested under the 
trees, 

Across bridges and through woods 
rambled Dancing Road till it came to 
a large city, where it stalked along 
in such a stately manner that they 
ealled it a boulevard. But all the 
while, in its heart, it ~ras just merrv 
little Dancing Road, so aft’- a few 
miles it wandered into the woods 
again, and began playing pranks 


On and on roamed the happy road 
and everybody loved it ard went 
along it gayly, for it loved every- 

and tried to be the best road 


Written for The Christian Science Monitor 


I saw some clouds like white hands ; 


Waving to the sea. 

I saw some golden sailing boats 

Bending to the quay. ae 

With shining silver fish for you, 

And silver fish for me, 

And the waves about the brown keels 

Splashed a melody, P 

While the windy clouds, like white 
hands 

Were waving to the sea. 


Marjorie Wilson 


Key to puzzle published July 19: 
Robin, Dick, Peter, .Fred, Edward, 
Edith, Louise, Kate, Gladys, Betty. 


Key to charade: Monkey wrench.> 


ciently to win the 


| Museum and pointed ont the beauty 
,and purity of encient Greek sculp- 
_ture. They stood before the wonder- 
ful relief of Nike, the symbol! of Vic- 
| tory, and he told them although the 
laco os 410 B. C., nothing more per~ 
fect in the way of sculpture had ever 
been given to the world. 

The boys admired the graceful 
horses of Phidias and were told that 
although the youths mounted upon 
them were Greeks, the horses them- 
selves were Arabian. The great 
sculptor took for his models these 
| horses of Arabia because they were 
the lichtest breed of horses known. 

“See,” said Uncle Demetrius, “how 
cleverly he has caused their manes 
to be clipped so that the graceful 
yvarch of their necks is not hidden.” 


throw the “discus”; 
proud the Athenian father : 
son who distinguished i. 
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He spoke of how Socrates, 
the wisest of the 
spent much of his time 
or market place: how 
seen there day after dgy in 
biest and scantiest of c 
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ing in the streets.of 
stopped him by holding out 

before him, and inquired whether he 
could tell him where certain things 
could be procured. 

Xenophon was able to tell 
and then Socrates asked, “Where 
you find men who areshighly gifted 
and noble minded?” ~ Z 

This question Xenophon did not 
know how to answer, so Socrates’ 
bade him follow him. From then on 
the boy became one of Socrates’ 
pupils. ‘ 

“I think I should have liked to 
have been that boy,” said Andreas. 

Later in the day the little party of 
sightseers went up to the Acropolis. 
Uncle Demetrius had been there be- 
fore, but Andreas and his brothers 
had never seen the wonderful rock 
that is associated with such great 
names. 

As Andreas stood before the col- 


him, 


umns of the ruined Par:henon a 
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Statue itself was executed as lone 


had heard there were schools and 
colleges there where a boy might 
get all the education he desired. 

“Your grandfather gave me what 
money he could and I sailed away to 
America, but it was a long time be- 
} fore I was able to realize my dreams. 
The education I longed for did not 
come as easily as I had supposed. 

“During the daytime 1 worked 
hard at anything that I could get 
to do, sO that I could earn enough 
money to take me through college, 
and every night I studied hard to 
prepare myself to be ready to take 
the college course.” 

“But you won, Uncle, didn’t*you?” 
said Andreas. 

“Yes,” was the reply, “I suppose 
[-did wim in the end. The oppor- 
tunity was there, you see.” 

A long silence followed, and then 
Uncle Demetrius said: “I can give . 
you more help than I ever had, An- 
@reas. Will you come back with 
me?” 

Andreas could find no words at that 


= 


Socrates saw the Sand enetin aoe ti 


can; 
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. and see.” And then the 
- hollyhock just grew ang grew. 


Above the cottage wall she grew 
before her work was done, 


sun, 
Their little faces nice and red with 
all the joy and fun. 


Oh, how they loved the bright blue 
sky above them and around! 

Right glad they were that God had 
let them grow and leave the 


ground, 
For climbing up that cottage wall 
true happiness they found. 


BE. Madge Carless. 
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Bridging the Summer Vacation 


HE period between the closing | She frequently becomes acquainted 
of the school in June and the; with the home conditions, and, 


opening of the fall session does | 


not need to be a fallow one for the 
children of any community. Those 
children who are able to*go away to 
the seashore or ‘he mountains with 
their own families, or to boys’ and 
girls’ camps, do not constitute the 
problem of this summer season, The 
concern of public-spirited citizens is 
for those in crowded, poorer districts 
of our cities and towns, where the 
street or the alleyway constitutes 
the only out-of-doors for them. For 
such children the playground has 
deen instituted, and one of the most 
hopeful signs of the times is the 
rapid growth of these centers of ju- 
venile ectivity, and the growing ap- 
preciation on the part of the citizens, 
especially in large cities and manu- 
facturing towns, of the vital neces- 
sity for supervisors well trained 
in the _drama, story-telling and 
pageants. 


Undirected in 


play, either 


for that habit 


‘'gummer vacation lends itself most 


readily to this sort of habit-forming. | 
The schools in the fall, in communi- | 
is made to) 
it almost impos- | 


ties where no effort 
remedy this, find 
sible to get effective work out of the 


children for the first few weeks. On| 
the general testi- | 


thé other hand, 
mony of educators is that boys and 


girls who have been in camps and on | 
of little children: “How many of you 


would like to be flowers, and grow | 
up in the playground?” The response | 
repre-. 
senting his idea of a certain flower, | 
I then | 
/asked a larger boy to represent the} 


playgrounds, where their sports and 
activities are wisely supervised and 
directed, not only retain what they 
have learned the previous session, 
but get into the swing of school 
work again much more easily and 
effectively. 

Greater Possibilities in Drama 

“It is my conviction,” said Miss 
Harriet Bell, a well-known and en- 
thusiastic director of plays and pag- 


eants on the playground, “that more> 
can be done with the drama than has. 
hitherto been recognized by my fel-. 


Freeplacers and the 
of Universal Free Education 


The pageant has al- 
used upon the 


low workers. 
ready been widely 


playground, and it is very useful in, 
bringing into action all the various) 
and teaching. 
But the)! 


groups of children. 
them group co-operation. 
drama is more effective in bringing 
out the individuality of the children, 
cultivating a social consciousness, 
showing them the necessity for clean- 
liness, unselfishness, courtesy, an'l 
the exercise of patience, sympathetic 
understanding with each other, and 
social amenities. 

“Drama on the playground is cr- 
tirely different from drama indocrs. 
In the latter, parts are given, lines 
are learned, and the play is re- 
hearsed hour after hour, «*~ after 
day, until each thoug'’ t, 
scene is perfect. Then *** = 
put on with proper lig 
up, and stage effects. la 


mertime, however, when the child-| 


ren gather out of doors, they are 
not in the mood to memorize lines— 
summer is their play-time.- But in 
spite of this drama can be most suc- 
cessfully presented on the play- 
ground. : 

“When I first enter the playground 
I call together a group of the older 
boys and girls and form them into a 
club of dramatic directors, thus mak- 


ing them feel that they are a part of | 
the teaching force of the place. I then 


call together a group of the smallest 
children, ‘and I ask one of these 
older boys or girls to give a Mother 


Goose rhyme in as dramatic a man-| 
ner as possible so that the smallest | 
children will get a vivid picture. Let 


us take, for example, the story of 


Mother Hubbard. The hoy, or girl | 
director finds out from the group | 
who would like to be the mother, who | 


the cupboard, and who the dog. It 
is best not to do too much directing; 
Jet the children work out the details 
of the stories for themselves. They 
will quite often surprise the director 
with their ingenious ideas. In one of 
my groups a little girl chose a little 
boy to be the cupboard, using his 
back for the doors and his arms 
for the shelves. She turned the little 
boy around to open the cupboard. In 
_ determining just how each cheracter 
should look, the children brought out 
some interesting ideas. 
Different Stages 

“The little children love to play 
and the older children can always be 
interested in helping them. Mother 

Goose rimes are best for thé little 
tots; Aesop’s fables better suited for 
the next older group. But in both 
of these they are not memorizing 
words, they are learning stories and 
acting them, emphasizing the play 
element. Where the stories_end un- 
happily change them, for the play- 
ground, above all, must be kept 
bright and cheery. A still older 
group will gladly seek for stories at 
the public library. They have caught 
enthusiasm from helping the younger 
children, and now they are ready to 
try something themselves. Just at 
this point you can come to real 
literature. Scenes from Joan of Arc 
and Evangeline and Greek mythology 
they love, and these are very well 
adapted to this work. 

“Get them into the spirit of the 
play, and all the time keep in mind 
that there is a public day coming at 
the end of the season. But do not 
be disturbed by this; it is simply a 
day of advertising. Just as every 
large concern advertises its goods, 
so the playground supervisor must 
prove the utility of her work by 
showing the parents the effect of the 
summer’s training upon their chil- 
dren, All parents are proud to have 
their youngsters take part in these 
pretty little plays. 

“In gonnection with putting on 
these simple plays much social work 
can be done by the instructor. She 
comes in contact with the parents 
through their interest in the chil- 
dren’s work. The mother goes to her 
oe and eagerly co-operates in 
preparation of their very unpre- 
costumes; and the father 
i ol brothers are drawn into it 
mn the making of the few simple 
properties the play may demand. 
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the 
streets or on the playgrounds, is fast | 
being recognized as the seed time! 
of drifting through | 
aimless or vicious activity. The long | 


if 
tactful and constructive, can do much 
for their improvement. 


Flowers, Sun, and Rain 


“In one-community, toward the 
end of the season, incident to the 
preparation of the things needed for 
the Public Day, you might have seen 
groups of mothers sitting about the 
playground in shady places, sewing 
and chatting over the affair; and 
fathers and brothers, after hours, 
working with hammer and nails. 
Several times they brought their 
lunches and I served cocoa for them. 
All this created a community feeling 
through a common interest. The 
churches in the town contributed, 
from time to time, amounts sufficient 
to meet the expenses of the entire 
summer's work. In fact, the tend- 
ency of this kind of work is to atimu- 
late community of activity and good- 
fellowship; there is a dissemination 
of new ideas of beauty and order, 
and a general brightness and joy 
created in the preparation of, and 
the participation in, this Public Day. 

“In one community,: where there 


were more groups with larger num- | 
| bers of children of the same age in | f 
| with rain; then the sun secured the 

| help of the rainbow, formed by seven 
day, and worked out, week by week, | tiers of girls representing the sev- 
of a flower | 
| pageant for the Public Day, which | 
brought into activity all of the chil- | 
/and put 
| There were other groups that took | 


them, I used the drama work as a 
simple variation in the play for each 
stages 


the different 


dren and gave broader opportunities 
for co-operation with the parents. 


On my third visit I asked a group | 
| garden, and they were able to bring | 


was immediate. Each child. 


crouched upon the ground, 


sun and come in and start the 


. flowers a-growing. That was all for 
that day. Each week developed some | 
| beautiful, and the lessons in garden- | 


new phase of the pageant: the clouds 


' this sort needs little adornment. The 


Scouts Ready for inspection, Lowering of the Fiag, and Supper—Chank-Tun-Un-@l, 
Chank-Tun-Un-Gi 


|the scout law; to help other people! partment and have credentials which | 


eral colors who danced in, bringing 
back the sun and driving away the | 
clouds. Finally the sandman came | 
the flowers all to sleep. 


the part of children playing in the. 


out the nature and care of the 
flowers. One of the little boys sat in 
a trée, impersonating a bird, and ex- 
plained the pageant to the visitors. 
The costuming was simple, mostly 
of tissue paper, and the stage prop- 
erties were few, for a nature play of 


effect of the whole production was 


came and drove away the sun and/| ing and nature will never be for- | 


pelted the little crouching flowers! gotten by those children.” 


London, Eng. 
Special Correspondence 


| ROM the point of view of the 
secondary school headmaster, 


the whole question of the “‘free- 


placer” in his school is important. | 
Recent articles in this paper have} 
interest | 


shown how keen is the 
taken in bridging the gap between 
primary and secondary education, or 
how far secondary education should 


| be developed along both technical 
{and cultural lines so as to afford 
| greater differentiation of training 
| according to the capacity of a child. 
| Brt so littl knowledge of the 


working of the national system of 
education’ is possessed by the ordi- 


nary person that probably few out- | 


side the scholastic profession and 
the edycation authorities are aware 
that every secondary school con- 
trolled by the Board of Zducation is 
obliged as a condition of grants-in- 
aid to educate free for the whole of 
their school lives a certain propor- 
tion of pupils who for ‘he two years 
immediately preceding their en- 
trance to the secondary school have 
been educated at a public elemen- 
tary school. The necessary propor- 
tion is 25 per cent, and the proper 
quota is arrived at by calculating 
the number of admissions into the 
school in the preceding year both of 
fee-payers and free-placers. 
Supposing there have been 40 
pupils admitted during the school 
year 1925-26, 10 free places at least 
must be offered for 1926-27. The 
word is “offered,” but “awarded” 
would be nearly as correct, as it 
rarely happens that the place’ are 
not filled up. But a point which is 
not sufficiently clear even to some 
who have acquaintance with the sys- 
tem, is that these awarda are not 
scholarships in the usual sense of 


ithe word. The successful candidate 


need not be of abilities or attain- 
ments beyond the average. All that 
is required is that they shall be 
capable of being placed in a class of 
boys the average of which is the 


| same as their own—in other words, 
, that they would not be refused as 


scholars if their parents could pay 
the fees, In the last few years there 
has been a tendency to increase the 
proportion, and a select committee 
which sat some time since to con- 
sider the question reported that the 
quota might well be extended to 40 
per cent. The idea, of course, is that 
children who are capable of con- 
tinued education should not be de- 
barred from it by inability to pay the 
school fees. 


Convinced of Its Wisdom 


Practically every headmaster and 
headmistress, though at first many 
began. the system with fear and 
trembling, is now convinced that the 
experiment was wise and just. On 
the whole, the “free places” have 
more than justified their existence. 
There certainly have been cases 
where parents who could well afford 
the fees have sent their children to 
elementary schools in order to qual- 
ify for free places. But this appar- 
ently cannot be avoided. Anyhow, 
until the time comes, to which many 
look forward, when there shall be 
universal free secondary education, 
it is difficult,to conceive of a better 
way, provided that the selection is 
carefully and justly made. But that 
is where the great difficulty lies. The 
age at which free placers are admit- 
ted is usually between 11 and 12, 
and for children of that age no satis- 
factory test has yet been devised. The 
usual method is for the education 
authority in each county or county 
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camp | ally strong, 


mentally awake and 
morally straight.” 


AST year a fond mother allowed | ®t, #!! times; to keep myself physic- 
her only son to go for a 


at Chanktunungl 
misgivings. The 


trained and his associates 


prosper among a bunch of hearty 
boys. But he had the grounding of 


and was one of the shining lights of 


that camp and a general favorite. | 


He goes back this year. 
My boy achieved eagle rank by 


' passing the bird test as the final 
| qualification. 


Have you any idea 
what it means to be able to identify 
and accurately describe 560 local 
birds? Frankly, I didn’t know there 
were that many until I helped the 
lad by listening to his memorized 


| bird descriptions. Many weeks were 


| borough to hold a written examina- | 
ition for all children in their area, | 
(and to select from that those candi-. 


standard and then weed out by a 
viva yoce examinatfon the number of | 
children for whom there are places | 
in the secondary school. The fatal | 
objection to the process is that no | 
use is made of the intimate know)l- | 
edge of the pupil -that the teacher | 
possesses. It is urged that to use | 


required to qualify. Up at dawn 
and out in the woods and fields: off 
again as soon as school was dis- 
missed and out in the apen until 


On the final test, a teacher in one 
of our high schvols went with the 
boy to the woods and spent hours 
submitting him to various tests. 
Hearing a bird call, he would ask 
its kind and a description of its 
plumage and habits. When they saw 


this knowledge would be to make a | a bird the boy had to tell fts kind and 


loophole for unfairness, or, at any | 


rate, engender suspicion of unfair- | 
ness. But someone, must be trusted | 


work on: that the. more a man is) 
trusted, the more fs he loyal to the) 
trust. We must have either machin- | 
ery or trust in responsible human 
beings, specially s®lected for their | 
position. Which is the better? We | 
are most certainly tending more and 
more to rely on machine-made edu- 
cation, on mass production, on the 
teaching of subjects which can be 
accurately weighed, tested, and ¢x- 
amined. 
A Method of Selection 


Anyhow, with regard to the selec-| 
tion of free places here is a method | 
employed not very long ago by the | 
head of a secondary é@chool which 
may be worth describing. When the 
time for the selection drew near he 
s @ut a circular to al) the heads 
of thé 6lementary schools in the area 
which his school was supposed to 
serve. He stated how many free- 
places were available, and asked to 
be furnished by each elementary 
echool with the names of those pupils 
whom they considered most deserv- 
ing of secondary education. After 
receiving these names he visited each 
school in turn, listened to the report 
of the elementary teachers who had 
been thoroughly acquainted with the 
candidates for sqyne time, made a 
careful examination of their written 
work which had been preserved for 
several months, asked a certain num- 
ber of questions to teat their general 
intelligence, saw the parents of the 
children if possible and then, after an 
inquiry into their character, made 
his own selection which was con- 
firmed by the governors of the school. 

The result to his thinking and to 
the elementary teachers was on the 
whole thoroughly satisfactory. But 
the echeme did not commend itself 
to the authorities. The personal fac- 
tor came into play too much, and they 
wanted the selection to be impersonal 
Moreover the work of examining kept 
the headmaster away from his school 
for some time. These are objections 
no doubt, but when one puts into the 
other scale the enormous advantage 
of getting into close contact with the 
elementary teachers, and understand- 
ing their difficulties and problems, of 
working in complete harmony with 
them, the objections do not bulk very 
large. And I cannot help thinking 
that some such method must be 
adopted if we are to have that 
thorough liaison between the ele- 
mentary and secondary education 
which is so greatly to be desired. 
There is still far too much differ- 
ence of aim, too much holding one 
another at arms length, and as a re- 
sult the vital things in education are 
falling into the handa of the officials 
who seem bound to treat both teach- 
ers and scholars as mere coga in a 
wheel. E. 8. 8. 
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how the identification was possible. 
I learned more about our ‘native 
birds during those few weeks than 


iat some time-—-even examiners are! { had acquired in half a century of 
/mprtal—and it is a good maxim to! previous existenee. 


Guide to a Calling 


Among the saddest tRings to con- 
template in humdén Nfe are the num- 
erous misfits—men who have miased 
their callings—writers who would 
have made better blacksmiths, 
preachers and lawyers. who woald 
have succeeded better as farmers. 
The condition of (ese misfits is 
largely due to the fact that they have 
had little opportunity for choice in 
profession or occupation and were 
forced into the first thing that pre- 


sented itself when they reached the. 


age of self-sunport. 

There are some 60 merit badges 
which can be acquired by Scouts, 
some of which are com for 
certain grades, others of which are 
left to the inclination and choice of 
the boy. These merits cover practi- 
cally all of the trades and fes- 
sions, and as the lad follows bent 
in his choice of merits, he is guided 
unconsciously toward the calling for 
which he is best adapted. : 


Scouting makes for clean lIiving: 


and good health, ambition, patriotism 
and religion—not sectarianism. At a 
recent dinner attended by some 400 
men and Scouts interested in Chank- 
tunungi, the blessing was asked by 


‘a Presbyterian minister and addresses 


were made by a Catholic priest, the 


secretary of che Protestant Church | 
rabbi. | 


Pederation and a Jewish 
Scouting, the best inferests of the 
coming generation, m.de a commoy 
ground on which these earnest men, 
so far apart in religious belief, could 
ge together in amicable endeavor. 
Some conception of ‘the popularity 
of Chanktunungi may be gained by 
examining records that show that 
not a single week-end during the 
school year, when the camp is not 
regularly open, goes by without some 
troop or party of Scouts passing their 
time at the reservation. In mild 
weather they bunk in pup tents or 
other coverings, in rougher weather 
they take to the nut hatches on top 
of the hills and in severe weather 
they patronize the Kiwanis hut, a 
building contributed by the Indian- 


apolis Kiwanis Club and which com- |. 


fortably houses 16 Scouts, having 
bunks, kitchen and a living mom 
with a big fireplace. 

The Scout Oath 


No boy can learn and repeat 
daily the following scout oath with- 
out feeling its influence throughwut 
his mortal existence: “On my honor 
I will do my best to do my duty 
to God and my country and to obey 


with many | 
lad was woman-/ 
were | 
largely girls. He was talented along | 
musical and theatrical lines and his | 
mother feared that he would not/| 


Last year 30 nations were repre- 
sented at the Boy Scout jamboree 
at Copenhagen, at which America 
carried off the honors — Chank- 
tungungi contributing a star per- 
former. The Boy Scout movement 


is worldwide, but for full fruition it 


/requires something more than city 


J “4 
manhood which appealed to the boys |meeting places. The organization in 


every city needs a permanent reser- 
vation within a few miles of the city 
limits, where the lads may breathe 
the fresh air and learn the glories 


| of individual effort and the efficiency 
(of teamwork, 


under a discipline 
which is enforced by their own code 
of ethics. 

The average boy is prone to pro- 
crastinate or grumble when assigned 
a task, particularly if he deems it 
just a little out of his regular line 
of duty, but one never hears any of 
that in a Scout camp. Ir on 
visitors’ day out at Chankttnungi 
when a small pile of trash had been 
left in a conspicuous place. The 
chief suggested to one of the boys 
that it had better be cleaned up and 
the lad was off like a shot and had 
the unsightly mess out of the way 
in a few minutes. 

One often wonders how the officers 
hold their authority, but they do. 
There is a line that is néver crossed. 
One of the features of the camp is 
the nightly camp fire. Bach boy in 
camp is expected to perform some 
stunt for the amugement of the 
camp. One day one of the boys 
found an empty whisky bottle in the 
road, which he hid in a yalise in the 
chief's tent, where it.was found 
during inspection. That. night one 
of the boys posed as justice of the 
peace. His two bailiffs made com- 
plaint against the chief, who was 
haled before the court and convicted 
of bootlegging. 

Another time one of the Scout 
mastefs saw the boys putting an- 
other tinder the pump; that is what 

ey do when a new Scout balks on 

ing his morning dip in the creek 
—and the pump water is a lot colder 
than creek water. This Scout master 
remarked that no 10 of the scouts 
could put him under the pump. That 
night 10 husky youngsters raided 
his tent and put him under the pump 
in his pajamas.: course, he 
coulda’ strike the and was as 
helpless as a worm attacked by a 
lot of ants. 

Boys apd Real Service 

The Indianapolis Scout iza- 
tion draws a proportion of the city 
community fend, soma $16,000 last 
year, but unlike most of such con- 
tributions, the city gets it all back 
in service, and then some. On pub- 
lic holidays when there are street 
parades, at the state fair grounds 
during fair week, out at ihe speedway 
when the automobile races are on, 
the Scouts are in evideuce in num- 
bers, They serve without pay,, but 
each Scout is credited with the num- 
ber of hours he works and the time 
applies along with the merit system. 

These boys are a great assistance 
to the police and other city employ- 
ees, They know where is the nearest 
telephone, fire alarm box fire ata- 
tion, the location of the union depot 
and terminal station, how to reash 
various parts of town by street cer. 
They are living city directories, and 
may be depended upon by strangers 
—and they accept no tipe—that is 
against regulations. Many of them 
are well versed in first-aid work and 
are valuable in case of accidents. 

Quite a number of the boys have 
passed tests arranged by the fire de- 
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ualified staff. So modern education. 
ei aa Mr 


its structural elements, he said. This | 


the value of history, approaches the 


permit them to go inside the fire| 
lines. While they take little part in| 
direct fire-fighting, they are invalu- 
able as messengers and they know | 


| what to do in the early stages of a) 


conflagration and ali about pre-| 
véntive measures. 

The Red Cross has issued badges | 
and credentials to Scouts who have | 
qualified in life saving. These boys | 


know how to handle a drowning per- | boys 80 
ison, with safety to themselves, and 


they are educated in methods of re- 
suscitation. Should a Scout begin 
working on a person nearly drowned, 
he can continue the work without | 
interruption by police or others, if | 


he can show his badge or creden-| 


tials, | 
Getting back to this first-aid prop- 


| 
osition, one day while working in my | 
door yard I received an injury in| 
one leg and could scarce'y get to the) 
house. Thé boy happencd to show! 
up about that time and put on a’ 


bandage with some surgeons’ tape} 


in his kit. When a doctor arrived | 
he would not remove the bandage— | 
said the boy had done all that he| 
could have done. That was just a) 
little personal benefit received from) 
training at Chanktunungi. 
City’s Best Investment 

So enamored have I become of 
the charms of Chanktunungi that I} 
spent half of a cherished vacation | 
within its limits one delightful fall, | 
roaming over its hills and valleys, | 
casting a fly on the Waters of the | 
creek, where the fish wouldn't rise. 


because the water had, and loafing 
around watching the squirrels and 
birds. This was after camp was 
closed and school had taken up. On 
Saturday I had a lot of company, 
Scouts who had hiked out from the. 
city or from the interurban station 
at Lawrence, two miles away, Some 
of them came to qualify on tests, 
some for just the day’s outing, and) 
some to camp over night. The latter 
had their cooking utensils and sup- 
plies and about 20 of them, I think, 
slept in the nut hatch on top of the 
hill, with a cheerful fire for company. 

This suggestion from one who has | 
traveled the road: if you are a parent 
to a young lad, have him join the 
Scout organization as soon as he 
reaches proper age, then bend your 
efforts toward establishing an equiv- 
alent to Chanktunungi within easy 
reach of your city. The benefits are 
out of all proportion to the outlay. 
The Indianapolis scout organization 
has but three paid officers; the chief, 
his assistant and his secretary, 4 
sympathetic and understanding | 
young woman whose helpful spirit) 
has endeared her to thousands of 
that she is affectionately 
dubbed “Aunt Stella.” There are 
cooks to pay. the down-town office 
rent and incidental expenses, but. 
Chanktunungi is the best investment | 
indianapolis ever made. H. W. M. 

[This is the last of three articles on | 
Chanktunung!. The other two appeared | 
July 19 and 22] 


—— 


Special from Monitor Bureau 
Chicago, il. | 
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NEW type of course—labora- | 

tory work in art appreciatio 

—is being given at the Chicago | 
Art Institute this summer with rep- | 
resentatives of the faculty of 21 col- 
leges and universities as students. | 
The course is conducted by the Car- | 
negie Corporation under the direc- | 
tion of the Committee of Education | 
of the American Institute of Archi- 


tects. Its object is to establish in 


’ 


American education a more vital | 
methed of teaching art appreciation. | 

“The course is intended to show | 
how teachers can use the actual | 
| works of art as their documents, in- | emOugh time to contemplation of the 


4 


‘class. 
showed how she makes pottery. Oth- 


| Leonard 


| ticipating, 
_ added to the staff of art teachers as 
'a result of interest stimulated by the 


Laboratory for Art Appreciation 


Pronunciation 
of Proper Names 
in the News 


Rhymney (rum’-ney), a town of 
Monmouthshire, England. 

Abo-Bjérneborg (6-boa b’yur’- 
ne-bor’-y), a government of 
Finland, of which Abo is 
capital. 


Sir Robert S. S. Baden-Powell 
(beh’-den pd'-el), noted Eng- 
lish soldier; head and orig- 
inator of Boy Scouts. 

Alfreton (awl'-fer-ton), town of 
Derbyshire, England. 

Roger Ascham (as’-kam), 1515- 
68, English scholar, instructor 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

Cyrano de Bergerac (duh bair- 
zhuh-rak ), 1619-55, notorious 
as a duelist: French novelist 
and dramatist. 

Alnwick (an’-ik), county town of 
Northumberland, England, 
about 34 miles from New- 
castle. 


than to make a cursory survey of 
great numbers. P 

To give the students a further in- - 
sight into the problems of crafts- 
manship, this Carnegie Corporation 
course devotes afternoons to demon- 
stration work. Alfonso Iannelli, mu- 
ral painter, gave a demonstration of 
his method by painting before the . 
Mrs. Myrtle Merritt French . 


ers to be given include sculpture by 
Crunelle and etching by 
Allen E. Philbrick. 


Taking Second Course 


As a result of the first Carnegie . 
Corporation course conducted last 
year, the colleges which were in- 
vited to send representatives have _ 
instituted the new method in their . 
local art appreciation courses, Mr. 
Kelley stated. Most of these colleges 


have sent their representatives back | 
| this year for the second course, more 
intensive than the first. 


In several of the institutions par- 
instructors have been 


Carnegie Corporation's plan. Some 


of these institutions have been aided 
by the foundation, Mr. Kelley ex- 


' plained. 


|the original of which hangs fn the, 


Art Institute, and to which he had, 
been referred. With pencil in hand, 


essential lines of the composition. 
The object was not to copy but to 
determine the chief elements of the 
design reduced to its simplest terms. 
Mr. Rannelis was working on his 
own conception, and, as he worked. 
he commented on the new beauties | 
he discovered in the model before 
him. 

“The trouble with most teachers 
of art appreciation, as well as with 
students, is that they do not give 


stead of resorting in large measure | Work of art—a work which has taken | 


to disquisitions of critics or a 


Ing on only the dry bones of the 


: 


perhaps months to produce, and you | 
find the essentials of a painting only | 


history of art,” said Charles Fabens | after you have studied it for a long) 
; 


summer school. 
ciation courses, knowledge of facts 
about the personal lives of painters | 


and sculptors, historical background | 


and other incidental facts are) 
stressed, often to the exclusion of an | 
appreciation of the work of art for | 


new course, while not overlooking 
subject firat from the standpoint of 


design. 
Gelng Through It 

“It is foolish to say that appre- 
c‘ation of art is solely appreciation 
of design,” said Edward W. Rannells, 
who has come here from Ohio State 
University to conduct the laboratory 
work. “But we emphasize this ele- 
ment because art appreciation in- 
struction has too long left it out. 
We are giving the analytical point 
of view a real test. We want to get 
closer to the meaning of art which 
includes craftsmanship. And you 
don’t see this thing at all unless you 
go through it yourself.” As he spoke 
he was helping a student with an 
“experiment” in analyzing an Italian 
primitive. 

The laboratory class fn Italian 
primitives was just then “going 
through it.” Each student had a pho- 
tograph of an early ItaNan painting 
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| Kelley, who is a member of the Art| time.” 


Institute staff and has charge of the} 
In most art appre-| thing these students look for. After, 


Line is, of course, not the only | 


line comes value study, an analysis | 
of the distribution of dark and light. | 
After this comes color analysis. | 
While such a study cannot be carried | 
on rapidly, Mr. Rannells feels that | 
it is more significant to study one, 
painting in th's thorough manner | 


: 
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Berkeley Hall School 


300 North Swall Drive | 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. | 


Co-educational Junior School where con- 
structive right oe is —— 
term opens Sept. 28, 192 
Telephone Oxford 63814 
This advertisement appears only ia 
The Christian Science Monitor. 


iss HARKER’S ,3222 
M for Girls 
PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
. “The Home of Stanford University” 
Outdoor life all the year round 

One hour from San Francisco 
College Preparatory and Special Courses | 
Two-Year Post-Graduate Course 
Separate residence for gir!s from 
5 to 14 vears 
Ceteleg Upon Request 


Virginia College 
FOR YOUNG WOMEN : 


A leading southern school ip the Valley of Vir. | 
Elective, 
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For New Cateleg end Book of Views Address 
Mr. and Mra. ©. N. 
Bex 246, Pa. 


It is hoped that the art apprecia- 
tion work undertaken by these col- 


_leges and universities will have an 
ai each student was endeavoring to put 
|On paper his interpretation of the 


effect not only within their own cam- 


,pus circles, but in the many educa- 
‘tional spheres to which graduates of 


these institutions will go in the fu- 
ture. Since it is felt that art appre- 
ciation courses of this new type are 
needed all over the United States, it 
was decided to launch the movement 
with instructors likely to have a 


wide influence on the next genera- 
, tion of teachers. 


SCHOOLS—United States" 
Butler Business School, tac. 


Commercial, Stenographic 
Secretarial Courses 


Open All Year—Dav or Even'!ng 
JUDITH BLANCHARD, Principal 
16 Main Street, Yonkers, N. 


ne 


Forest Hill School 


CARMEL-BY-THE-Sea, CALIFORNIA 


Unique in its opportunity for outdoor 
life and study. ... Boarding and Day 
School for girls and boys. ... Primary 
preparatory to high school. ... An out- 
door school delightfully situated in a 
pine grove on Carmel Bay. 


Marlborough School 


FOR GIRLS Established 1839 


Boarding and Day School Accredited. 
College Preparation. Special advan- 
tages in Music, French, Art, Home Eco- 
nomies, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. Ada 
S. Blake, A. B.. Principal, 5023-B West 
Third Street. Los Angeles, Calif. 
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CRUISE AROUND THE WORLD 
Sailing from New York Sept. 18, 1926—Returning May 3, 1927 
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GENERATORS ON 
TRAINS SHOULD 


BE ISOLATED. 


Individual Car Units 
Excessive Radio Inter- 
ference 


—s 


This is the last of three articles 
by the British radio writer, L. F. 
Plugge, describing the use of radio 
on moving trains while trarcling in 
Europe, It is a question whether 
satisfactory results would he 
achieved on trains in the United 
States using a loop antenna, as the 
care are ali steel, which acts as a 
shicld to the radio wares. Some 
method would probably have to be 
devised whereby a small outside 
autenna could be instalicd. 


On the German trains between Ber- 
lin and Cologne I found reception to 
be exceedingly good and no kind of 
interference was noticeable at all. 


On the German trains dynamos are. 


not placed under each coach, and as 
electrical generating interference 
fortunately only shows its activity 


Cause, 


Radio and Still More Radio 
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Advertisements under this heading appear in this edition only. 
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City Headings 


Rate 25°) 
(An ad- 


visitors: 
central; 
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are alwave welcome for consideration 
ent a evok'’s helper ie wanted, 
man, 
Chestant Hill, 
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_._ SUMMER PROPERTY 


Summer Home —Furnished ae 
At Mackinac Island, Mich. 


A 
nine rooma and sun parlor, electric lights, | 
bath, 
foot frontage, 
value. 


completely furnished summer home, | 
wooded grounds; 100- 


lavatories ; 
Exceptional | 


facing lake, 

Price $3506.00. 

SEIFFERT LUMBER COMPANY 
_ Davenport. _ta. 


—_— A me 


HOUSES 4 & "APARTMENTS TO ) LET 


PORTLAND, ORE., Yate Apartments 
Juat completed: beautiful two or three 
roome, furnished or unfurnished: strictly 
molern, 7482 cn Bt. _Be “acon B57, 


ee — ee ee 


ROOMS TO LET 


?p HILADE "7 PHIA, PA.—Clean rooms for! 
fair rates; parties arcommodated; 
bus direct to Reaqui. R. KE. 8S. CV., 
19th Bt. __ Reservation me. 


WARPHINGTON, D.C. 
Cenutraily located for 
necommoda ted : reasonable 
Mans. Ave, ! Ww 


ee ne —— 


Virginia i se — 
teuriets; parties 
rates, 1417 


HELP W ANTED—MEN 


APP L. IC ATIONS umn thone desiring to serve | 

steward's department of the sanatorium | 
at pres | 
aise a kitchen | 
MANAGER, 910 Hoyiaton &t., 
Mase 


HELP WA NTED b— _WOME? “’ 


WR are direct importers “ot ‘art Jewelry 
and leather novreltics and require § indi- 
Yidual women sales representatives, full 
or part time, in all communities: prices 
of goods within the reach of all; con- 
signmenis of stock sent: no expense in- 
cufred: anusualiy liberal terms offered, 
K. MUSKINE HILL, 130 West 42nd St., 
New York. 


Write 


i eaeh $2500. 


~- i train service to city: 


, tian Selence Monitor, 


Su 7ith 


» beautiful patyate 


REAL ESTATE 


Stately conter entrance, colonial, 
‘ rooms, 2 attractive fireplaces, 2 sun par- 
lors, 4 excellent bedrooms, tiled “bath with 
huilt-in tub und shower; built by reliable 
hnilder with beat grade materiala: corner plot | 
45210: residential section; price $12,500 
KE. V. BRAND & SON, Inc., Real- 
30 Jamaica Ave., Hollie, New York. 


Httet.t.iM 


tora, 188 


six-room Fypenish 
located In Tampe, Fiorida, | 
price $12,500, 823000 cash, | 
For further informa. 
The Chrietian Science 
New York City. 


FOR SALE by 
stucco home, new, 
Close in to elite; 
balance over four vears., 
tion address Box H.40, 
Monliter, 270 Madison Are - 


owner, 


RiACK, N. X. Attractive. 7 -room house 
with river view, moderna improvements; good 
owner has left town #0 
will sell reasonably. Hex RA, The Oris. 
270 Madison Arve., New 


York (‘ity 


mee ee ee 


CAMPS AND COTTAGES 70 LET 


(AMI for reat on Loon Lake, Adiron- 
dacks, August or Beptember or both: five 
tents comfortably uralisehed, each with 
stove. bath, running het water will be 
aupplie! eabin of kitehen aad dining 
room. atone replace; another one-room 
rabin teller cennected with each tent: 
eopply of weed incinding long lege for 
outdoor fires. three eanoes, two row hoat« 
reliabie man in eharge: Will cook break 
fast and jight eupper, middle of day meal 
at hotel. eight minutes” rew,. of fer com 
plete honmsekheeping Dring cook rent Som 
aA month, 8000) teo montha: mana« beard 
and wages ettra, latter 82 4 dar Write 


or call on MES. FRRGUSON, Laon, Lake 
Hla«xe Franklin a ae 


INLAND, es. Sn High Hu Rea. ty 

7 -room furnished cottage on ocean 
Mis KATHERINE HANI 
Brooklyn, N. YY. ‘Tel, 


PANG] 
For Augiet, 
front S150, 
Mt. 
Road 4446, 


wee 


TO RENT, Lake RBomeseen, Vermont. 
nished bungalow 
porches and garage 
ne grove on ee 


screened sitting room. 
e of water 


Shere | 


; 
fur- | 


& rooms and bath, fireplace, | 
in 


For Children 


TE ACHERS AND TUTORS 


and Mothers 


POPP PL PPA LALLA LLP 


Norfolk 


ee 
THE HOUSE of — 
GALE-FORD 


Jewelers 


Charge Accounts Invited 
229 (Cjranby 


who must stay in New York City 
during the summer, 


A congenial home, pleasant sur- 
roundings—with playschool for the 
kiddies and personal supervision— 


Cor. Colley and Raleigh Ave.. 


HORNER’S 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


Norfolk 
Phone 22 } 264 


all at modest rates. 


MISS LEORA HOUGHTON 
294 Central Park West (90th Street) 
Schuyler 8829, New York City 


THE REGAL | COMPANY 


253 GRANBY STREET 


Tru nhs—Leather Goods 
Stationery—Engraving 


KE 
oe |W. Oth Rt ' 


| basic industry, desires relocation, 


Madieon Are. 


fiood Diction ia an sbaolate necessity 
for a . business or oye career. 


VIRGINIA 


Diction, public speakin actiog. reading 
of Rible and other Kersture taught. 

~ a a DU: 

N : Cc. ‘Phone Cirele 3490 


~ = ee _ es 


_SITUATIONS WANTED — MEN 


“EXEC t UTI E, eter 20 years’ * experience me i 
responaibie } 

ition in charge of production or sales. KBox | 
1%, The Christian Selence Monitor. 270 | 
New York (City 


POSITION wanted by estate manager- 
superintendent. at present engaged but 
wishes to make a change: espert lenad- 
scaper, live stock, fruit, flowers in and 
out of doors, ete.. also general farm con- 
struction, beokkeeping e«te.; married, 40 
years old, one girt 11 yeare of age: would 
run estate semi-commercial if sa desired ; 
first «lass recommendation covering years. 
Rex “42. The Christian Science Monitor, 
270 Madison Ave., _New York City. 
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Richmond 


PEROPAP EMER ML bd, 


fal JAQOBS S LEVY. 


E preferred 


T! 
tore of men 


who prefer the finer 
things to wear. 


WOMEN’S 
SPORTS APPAREL 


within certain spheres. a great num- 
ber of compartments are spared. 


‘¥, Smith's PRIVATE chauffeur, experienced . and 

Mase livemaes: references. MOMWARZMANS 
—-| ¢/e Funk, 916 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Phone Decatur 1758, 


DELEHAN 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES — |fasie sor 7 
me Third Floor 
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=~ lighting 


This means that reception is as good; =|. aS Ee Ae ee ME fe eke) Yorn Fe ee oly, 
when tbe train is in motion as when. BAS ae St SR VR SIOTY lbh iy ao) ee oS ee ek) PO ae TF , ; tees - 


it is stationarv. 


In designing the new rolling stock | 
companies will | 


referred to, railway 
have to bear this fact in mind and 
arrange the whole of the electrical 
system at one end of the 
train only. either on board the en- 
gine or installed in the guards’ van. 

Many interesting features arrest 


one’s attention when listening in on. 
by : 
When actually | 
traveling in the open or on the level, | 


The signal strength is 


constant. 


trains. 
no means 
reception is more or less normal. 
Fmbankments, however, 
level crossings, under bridges, tun- 
nels. stations, all have their particu- 


lar bearing on quality of reception | 


and signal strengta. In Switzerland 


and Germany, 


They onlv last for seconds, however, 


but are very sudden, occurring with- | 


out warning. 


When passing under a bridge, or | 
through a station at good speed, one | 


notices that the signal strength 


diminishes considerably and some- | 
times vanishes altogether for a few | 
The position of the vanish- | 
ing point js interesting. This vanish- | 
ing point does not occur just under | 
the bridge or just in the station, but) 


seconds. 


it occurs some distance beyond the 
bridge or beyond the station. It ap- 
pears as it the bridge casts a kind 
of wireless shadow beyond it and on 
passing through this shadow one 
gets the vanishing signal as stated. 


©, Again when passing through tunnels, 


> 


the signal strength diminishes very 


rapidly and ‘while the train is actu- | 
| Radio, 


ally negotiating the tunnel signals 
disappear entirely, only 
immediately the tunnel has 
quitted. These points are all the 
more interesting. in that they are 
often inexplicable, subject to excep- 
tions. 

A considerable amount of interest 
among passengers and railroad offi- 
cials has always been evinced when- 
ever 1 traveled with my receiving 
set, and the latter has been a source 
of curiosity and often admiration to 
a great number of passengers as they 
passed up and down the corridor and 
as the guards came for tickets and 
the customs officials for luggage. I 
received on all occasions many visi- 


* tors in the compartments I occupied 


who asked permission to listen, and 
among them were several who had 
never listened to wireless before. 
Their faces were amusing to watch 
during their first experience. To me 
it seemed that they had chosen a 
rather extraordinary time to listen- 
in for the first time in their lives. 
Whether it is desirable to obtain 
reception in daylight or reception - 
night is always an important facto 
for consideration and I found, so 
dealing with wireless on 


y any particular station had a, 
greater bearing in this direction than | 


1 that the wavelength adopted 
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when receiving under 
was a short or a long one had in 
itself a bearing on the purity of re- 
ception and the diminution of inter- 
ference. I made some particularly | 
interesting o vations with regard, 
to this 
while traveling on the French train 
of the Compagnie de ]’Est and on the 
Dutch State Railways. 

On these two railways the short 
wave stations suffered from consid- 
erable interference. One had only to 
tune in on a short wave to receive a 
great amount of int.rference which 
was obviously coming from electrical 
generators and in both -ases situated 
on the train itself. Whe. ca vying 
out reception from a long wave sta- 
tion, the same interference was s0 
considerably reduced as to be un- 
noticeable. 

It is worthy of note, too, that long 
Wave transmi:sion did not*seem to 


‘be influenced to any appreciable -x- 


tent by the question of whether re- 
ception took place in daylizht or at 
night. This, however, I did not find 


‘to be the case with the short wave 


stations which were received with 
much greater facility and over greater 
Tange at night than in the day time. 
I happened to be carrying out in- 
_ vestigations in Denmark i 
weeks of Christmas and New Year. 
At thet time the British Broadcasting 
“Company ‘ere sending out some 
Yather late programs from London, 
"which in the case of Christmas Eve 
were prolonged till 2 o’clock in the 
- morning. This meant 3 o’clock in 
the morning in Denmark, a country 
D sgehich ases Central European Time. 
I was traveling between Esbjerg 
and Copenhagen during the night in 
question, in a sleeping compartment 


2 of the Compagnie Internationale des 
Wagons- 


Lits. I might mention that 
the. sleeping compartments on these 
trains are most convenient for in- 
stalling a wireless set rapidly and 
_ for listening-in with ease. Imme- 
diately the train left the Esbjerg 
‘station, I rigged up my wireless set, 
got to bed and put on the head- 
phones. Traveling at great speed, 
lying comfortably in bed, I wag able 


% receive with the greaiest facility, 


tes 


numerous late transmissions 


cuttings, | 


while passing under. 
power transmission cables, the most. 
unpleasant disturbances are created. 


to revive | 
been | 


T 


HE average business is something most men are glad to get away from in their 
is one of those pursuing creatures that seem to follow one wherever they may go. 
panying picture. The man is no less a person than W. 


LD. Terrell, who 


partment of Commerce, Mr. Hoover's most able Heutenant. 
During the day he is continually confronted by radio problems, and as a change from this he worke in his 


garden, but not without some 
great difference between the 
that perhaps the comparison 
tude, will be found to give as 


radio entertainment; 
organizational 
is not really fair. 
much pleasure as radio does. 


therefore, the set and 


Most businéss, however, 


work of radio and the pleasure of listéning to good music, 


© Herbert Photos 


“off” hours, but radio 
Witness the accom- 


is the radio supervisor of the De- | 


the speaker. However, there is a 


if approached with the proper atti- 


Boulevard Is Named 
After Radio Station 


Los Angeles, July 26 
” NX, radio station of the Eve- 
ning Express, claims the dis- 
tinction now of having had the 
first boulevard named after its call 
letters—in the new subdivision 

known as Glendale Highlands. 
The men in charge of developing 
| this tract are firm believers in 
radio and give regular programs 
over KNX every week. As a 
tribute to the value of these radio- 
casts they have named their latest 

street “KNX Boulevard.” 


which were communicating their | 
tremor to the ether within my sleep- 
ing compartment. Among the sta- 
tions I tuned in with ease on. thia 
occasion, were Daventry and Radio 
Paris on long waves, Birmingham 
Newcastle, Radio Toulouse, Union 
Madrid, Milan, and Rome. 

That it is possible to design 
coaches equipped with electric light- 
ing without interfering with the ac- 
tivities of passengers using their 
wireless sets, was amply proved on 
this occasion. The “Wagon-Lits” 
coach was most luxuriously fitted up 
in this direction. Several lights per 
compartment, with switches, elec- 
tric cookers and heaters were in- 
stalled. Yet I found reception abso- 
lutely unimpaired by this elaborate 
electrical installation. 

Anyone, then, wishing to travel as 
I did, with a propérly designed and 
balanced supersonic heterodyne re- 
ceiver plus a frame, can receive the 
programs from home and the various 
European stations, without any difi- 
culty during the whole length of 
the journey, and can thus agreéably 
end profitably employ what might 
otherwise be wearisome houré, No 
other experience could make one! 
realize more vividly the wonders 
that the wireless litk is likely to 
work in the life of the future 
traveler. 


stationary | 
conditions, Whether the wave worked | 


' fference of wavelengths | 


»| SUPERPOWER RADIO 
| STATION FOR BRAZIL 


Connecting Link in World 
Chain Ready for Service 


| RIO DE JANEIRO (Special Cor- 
| respondence)—There has just been 
opened near Rio another of the 
superpower radiotelegraph stations 
that now form links in the radio 
chain extending round the world. 
This station is the property of the 
Companhia Radiotelegraphica Brasi- 
leira and will communicate at first 
with New York, London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Rome and Buenos Aired, branch- 
ing out later to other points as itg 
traffic develops. 

The Companhia Radiotelegraphica 
Brasileira is the result of efforts 
made by the ‘our radio companies— 
the Radio Corporation. of America, 


Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany, Compagnie Générale de Télé- 
graphie Sans Fil and Gesellschaft 
fur Drahtlose Telegraphie M. B. H., 
Telefunken—to establish, by pooling 
their interests in South America, a 
means whereby the South American 
republics could enjoy the most mcd- 
ern system of radio communication. 


' 
' 


The station is situated 40 miles 
from Rio and has been two years 
under construction. It As equipped 
with a 500-kilowatt alternator for 
transoceanic work which will be sup- 
plemented later by two of the latest 
beam transmitters which provide a 
means of communicating great dis- 
tances. For the large antenna which 
is fed by the 500-kilowatt radio gen- 
erator, there are 12 masts, each more 
than 800 feet high. 

The receiving station is situated 
only about 15 miles from the busi- 
ness center of Rio de Janeiro. In the 
city itself, there is the usual central 
office with automatic sending and re- 
ceiving equipment. 
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| 8 Talka, 9—Studio program. 


Toniyht's Radio Programe Will Be Found on Page 5R 


Evening Features 


FOR TUFRSDAY, JULY 27 
ATLANTIC STANDARD TIME 
CNRA, Mencton, N. B. (812 Meters) 


7:30 p. m.—-Bedtime etories. Aunf Ida 
lli—CNKA 


| 


| dance wrchestra 


| 7 :30-—Canadian Pacific entertainers. 


| 


| hour; 
| program. 
| —-Radio 


6 
a | 10:38 


ie coneert. 
i 
(af music. 


Peodha. sonet ; 


atri 
—~Minstrel@: Frank Elliott, 


—Emo's 
Kentuckians, dance orchéstra. 10—Siver 


Harmony Kings, dance orchestra. 


atreis, 
ine By 
§$—Emo’s 
Kentuckians 
Slipper dance orchestra. 
Harmony Kings, 


ney ee a 
his o 


burgh Pelee 


6:20 p. Dinnér concert. 7: Mar. 
ket and "Rnancia review. " 8—Progr 
from New York, 8:30—The Twinn” 9 * 


EASTERN STANDARD TIME 
CKAC, Montreal, Que. (411 Meters) 
6:15. p. 
9:30 | 
—~Windsor dance orchestra. 

CKCL, Toreate, Ont. (857 Motors) ' 

5:45 p. m.—Talk. “Effective Speaking, 
Prof. F. H. Kirkpatrick. 6--Specia be | 
Harry Cook, baritone. 7—~Studie | 

g: 30--Wavers orchestra. Pend 
talk, Allan B. Oxley. $:3 : 

“Know Your City and Takk About ns 

WCSH, Portiaad, Me. (234 Meters) 

5:50 p. m—News of the dav. 6§:40—. 
Sport result 7:360—From WEAF, “The | 
Twins.” 9%—Variety half hour. %$:30— 
Jack Albin and his Bossert orchestra. 

WEEI, Boston, Mass. (848 Meters) 

5:2@ p. m.—George Joy and Nell Can- 
“7g _ ‘popular songs. 6:50—Frederick | 

nan. 7—From New York. 
7 :30—"Twines.” §8—Hour 
9—Musicalie. 9 .:30--Speciai | 
musicale. 


WBZ, mae rmetels, Mass. 


¢ p. m.—Bert Dolan's orchestr ra, with 
the onree Musical Mirth Makers.” 6:30 
Baseall results. 6 :33—Coritinuation of 
Bert Dolan’s orchestra. 6:45—Orchest ra. 
ua the. airestide oft Ww. Edward le." 
WBZ — om ppeste 9— costane 


oe Concert. i eather an and 


WTAG, mera Mass... (sts Meters) 
5:30 p. wt Po and White orches- 

tra. 6:35—Baseball sdéred. 8—From 

WEAF. hour of music. 3—Moment musi- 

cale. 9:30-—Daily news. 

WGY, Sehenectady, N. Y. 48¢ Meters) 

6:30 p. m.—Dinner am. 6:26— 
Base scores. 6:306-—- , “The Won- 
der Story of Bteinmets,” ‘part If, “His 
Investigation of , Magnetism,” prepared 
by John W. Hatmmo 6:45—WGOY 
orchestra. 7:80—Haif hour of romance. 
|}8&—Pennsylivania Keyatoners. $—South- 
rn Hemisphere cruise, “Samoa and 
Fiji,” 9:30—Beaver Hour.” 

WEAF, New York City (492 Meters) 

6:10 p. m.—Columbia University French 
lecture’ wt? Dr. Thatcher Clark. : 
Hilda W ite Kay, contralto. 
dore Franzblau, concert pianist. 
Salon concert. 7:30—"The Twins.” 8&— 
Hour of music. $%—Moment musicale. 
9:30—Jack Albin and his orchestra. 
10 :30—Greenwich Village orchestra. 

WIZ, Mew York (City (4435 Meters) 

€:05 p. m.—Frank Dole. 6:20—Harold 
Leonard's orchestra. 7-— Westminster 
Mixed Quartet. 7:30—“Gems of Mo- 
mance.” §— Pennsylvania hour. 
Southern Hemisphere cruise. 9:46 — 
George Olsen's Pennsylvania orchestra. 

WGBS, New York City (816 Meters) 

6 p. m. —Arrow head concert orchestra. 
7—Play, “Meet the Missus,” by Kenyon 
Nicholson. 7:25—First lesson in Use 
versal Radio Language. 7 :30—Daca, the 
cow sey aees, &8—The Gordon Male 


$—Katharine Anthony. ‘15— 
George Dowd, tenor. 9:30—Arrowhead 
dance orchestra. 
WPG, Atlantie City, N. J. ((800 Meters) 
5:46 m.—Fifteen-minute organ re- 
cital Mort rton dinner music. 6 :45— 
Ethel Rattay Fowler's fashion and the- 
l review. 7—Dance orchestra. 7:30 
director. 8— 
Chalfonte-Haddon dual trio. 9 


Coneert, 
Weekly Movie. 9:20—Cummins’ 


Slippér dance orchestra. 10:30—Seattie 
WIP, Philadelphia, Pa. (508 Meters) 

yo egy orchestra. 7:30—Min- 

of Frank Elliott 8--- 

by Chalfonte-Fiaddon Duai Trio. 


nee orchestra. 
10 :30—Seattle 
dance orchestra. 
WCOAU, Philadelphia, Pa. (978 Meters) 


m.—Inatrumental trio. 7—The 
~, ia achutz. 7: 10 
~Peter Re. 


concert lana i are at ie and 


Was C, Wanhlaton D. C. (469 Meters) 
iilard orchestra, Sam- 

ting. 7:30-—“Gems of 

Vania hour. %— 

The WRC play- 

C8 Madoc Tucker. 


ma. (246 Meters) 
SDrban’ ficial, Honeed 
: , n 4 ar 


Bg 
; n enor 
of Baltimore. 


WGHR, Chedbwanee, Fia (266 Meters) 
7:30 p. m.—Capital Theater orchestra. 
—— ere Pa. (808 Meters) 
concert lad the Pitta- 


director. KBr 


ae Me Se a i he symphony Pl Players 


weather Geen 
gh dinoort 
WCAE, Pitéburgh, Pa. (461 Meters) 


a 


|W BAF, 


WKAF. 
m—Windsor dinner concert. | — 


. orchestra. 


orcheetra, A 


Hour of music 
10:°30—Dance music 
Baseball scores.. 

WGR, Raffalo, N. ¥. (819 Meters) 

5:30 p. m.—Dinner music. 7 to 10: 30 
saion concert: “The Twins” 
hour of music; moment musicale; 
Albin'«s orchestra. 

WTAM, Cleveland, O. 

& p. m.- Vaudeville and 
Salon «« poeu 7:30 —~ “Twine” 
Eatertainers from WEAF. 
hl musldale. 9 
tra. 16-—Studlo program. 
Wilson's Euclid orchestra. 

WWJ, Detroit, Mieh. (8358 Meters) 

4 p. m.—— Baseball game. &—Dinner 
eoncert. 7-—Concert from New York 
through WEAF. 

WCX, Detroit. Mieh. (517 Meters) 

¢ p. m.—Dinner program by Goldkette 
ensemble. §—-Detroit Symphony Orches- 
‘tra from Belle Isle. 10-—Red Apple (lub. 

WdJKR, Pontiac, Mieh. (517 Meters) 


7 p. m—Glover Watson old-time dance 
$—Detroiti Bymphony Or- 


(284 Meters) 


106-—Moment musicale 
from WEAF. li— 


= 
’ - 


HiUric. 


li-—Frank R. 


chestra. 

WREO, Lansing, Mich. 
6 p. m.—Dinner hour concert: miscel- 

| laneous bulleting: baseball scores. 8:15 

~ Band, Mr. Cari “Jal Dewey, conducter. 


CENTRAL STANDARD TIME 
WCCO, St. Panl-Minneapoils, Mina. 
(41? Meters) 
m.--New York program: 
hour of music. 8&—Musical 
Anoka Mixed > o—Mu- 


€ :30 » 


Mre. Ha 


nde- 
Citisens’ Cieaiesee 


waDe. Chicago, Ti. (880 Meters) 
¢ p. m.—Program of operatic music. 
8 to 16—Popular program. 
KYW, Chieago, Il. (#86 Meters) 
¢ p m—Music hour. 7— ram in- 
cludes musical selections and talks. R. 
~Classical concert. 9:30—Congress ca 
nival featuring Edie and Fannie Cava. 
naugh and Art Linick. 11—< signals 
ana weather report. . 
WIJiID, Mooseheart, Ill, (308 Metérs) 
4:45 p. m—Dinner concert: Howard | 
Peterson playing organ: mer hw 
heay Players ; Compton's “I Bée b 
ewrpaper” Man; Palmer 
7j~Music by children. o— 
rians;: Clarence Harper. 
Up Hour. 
WLW, Ciacianati, 
¢ p. m—Organ recital by Johanna 
Grosse. 6 :30——Dinner music. 7:liw 
Johanna Grosse. 8—Symphony Orches- 
tra, William C. Stoess, director. 
WKRC, Cincinnati, 0. (492 Meters) 
10 p. m.—Organ recital, Eugene Per- 
a2z0. 11—Pep Golden and Al Kirschner. 
11 '2-—Piano solos, KFddlie Schoelwer. 
11:360——-Popular songs. Merrell Se hwartz, 
Abe Farb, Chubby Leiber, Bert Lind- 
aay. 
WHAS, Louisville, Ky. (400 Meters) 
7;:30—The Cardinals under the ~ 
- At rome bh, Wilson and wee 
onne thrift talk; offici 
time announced. om Mantare 
720 p. m.—Dinner organ musi =p 
Special program. 8—C ourtesy proer al 
oe Irchestra and soloists, 9: 30 eature 
meceram. 10—-Special presentation and 
WHB, Kansas City, Mo. (266 Meters) 


7 p. m—Dinner Hour or a 
8 to 9:15—Ukulele Songitena », epagewages 
rg Kansas City, Mo. (366 Meters) 
Pp. m.—~Marketgram 
forecast ; the Tell- os hore bases 
dress ; Jack Riley's orchestra. 11 45—~ 
Charlie Straight's orchestra ; Johnnie 
caenell's orchestra; Earl Coleman's 
—— ra; organ numbers by Harry 
WHO, Des Moines, Ta. (526 Meters) 


7:30 p. m—Band concert. 8 :30-—Mual- 


Vv tae Bhan 
Mimer Victoe 
11 :30-—Settin’ 


©. (482 Meters) 


,| °c! program. 


Bonny hares Neb, (526 Meters) 
m.--Sports talk, Ivan L. Gad 
4 :20—Prc er | nk period. 6: 10 Bee 
mall sco «4. arket resume. 6 :50-——~ 
Orchestra. o~Searton program. 

Mo soe, Dallas, Tex. (476 Meters) 

P. m.—Troy Floyd’s orchestra. 
8:30—Thom PD. Collins presents the Git. 
son Mandolin and Guitar Club, 1li— 
Jimmy Joy's Orchestra. 

WBAP, Fort Worth, Tex. (476 Meters) 
7:30 p. m—Clyde Massengale, bart- 
tone; Florence Massengale, pianist. 9:30 
to th— agner Hawaiian Trio. 
KMFDM, Beaumont, Tex, (816 Meters) 


7 p. m.—Children’s progra 
Magnolia Orchestra. ‘ 72 2 


MOUNTAIN STANDARD TIME 
CNRR, Regina, Sask. (416 wy gel 
& m.—Kiddies’ bedtime story 


p. 
Aunt Jenny; studio ram 
and instrumental qumbers. + vocal 


PACIFIC STANDARD TIME 
ee Vancotvér, B. C. (201 Meters) 
Pp. m.—Studio program prese by 
cous Sardine Ravey, elocut saggy te 4 
rnold, soprano; Magee arg I a erman, 
pianiste and accom ne ak ae ; 
fern, violinist. 10:3 is acaneaira. 
KIR, Seatticr, Wash, (664 Meters) 
$:30 p. m—Special ram 10— 
Courtesy studio presrem. 
KGW, Portland, Ore. (499 Meters) 
6 p. Begg hg vod os 0s ag? he 
program ucatio rogram. to 
12—Dance Music sr 


Catle address 


VICTORIA, B. C.~—Broker, real estate, gen- 

& manufacturers’ agent MAK- 
lil Pemberton Bide, 

**Marchant-Victorla.’ 


Prove mwi4 


a0 | 


Jack | 
(388 Meters) | 


from | 
9; 
Dance orches- ! 


the | “double 


Classified advertisements for The 
Christian Selence Monitor are re- 
eelved at the fvollowing advertising 
offices: 

ROSTaN 
Tel. Rack Bay 4230 
NE JORA 


107 Falmouth ®! 
Ww 


| 12-roem house for sit weeks from Aue. 


i part time 


TO 1 ET—FU ‘RNISHED 


HEIGHTS. Tuckahoe, x. 7 

at: 
20 minntes frem 
Tei, 


r “Ol ONIAL 


tennle court 


1 acre garden, 
LEWIS INNERARITY. 


(iragd Central, 
fryant S640. 


os ee Ae 22 = a ge ~entine m am 


es 


_ OFFIC ES TO LET _ 


Y YORK CITY —Practitioner's 
38 Weat 42nd. Room S40, phone 
Longacre 7508. CR AR RON 


_- 


LL 


NEW 


bet@ween 10-1, 


2770 Madison Are Tel. Caledenia 2706 
LON LAIN 
Tel. Gerrard 34272 
Anis 
54, Faubourg St. Honore 
FLOKE 


mE Ne 


a] 
* 


Adelphi Terrace 


_ Kirete 91.00 
11 Via’ Magenta 


TS’. 06 
PHILADERELGHITA 
902 For Bidg. Jel. Rittenhouse 9166 
CHICAGO 
14548 McCermi. B: Kid Tei. 
PAY t, AND 
1654 Union Trunk Bk Tel. Cherry 7009 


wTROIT 
455 Book Rid Tel. Cadillae 0085 
Tas Commeter oe 
RA 


Wabech 7142 


KANSAS eiTry 
Tel. Delaware 0272 
Aciace 
625 Market rt Tel, Butter 7240 
LOS ANOGORLE® 
620 Van Nays | Tel. FAber 2080 
763 nan, AMi¢ Tel. Main 3004 


URTLAND, ORF 
1022 XN. W. "neak ok Bhig, Tel. Main 0420 


Also by Local Advertising Representa- 
tite in mepep cttien threagheut the 
United Ktates and other countries. ~ 


- 


te ttn tn, ell ANB Ae 8 Mile 


a ere 


KGO, Oakland, Calif. (961 feters) © 
¢ p m—Dinter concert. 6 :55--News. 

&— Special program. $—The 

Hiour,”’ 

KPO, San Fraaelsco, Calif. 
6:30 p. m—Dinner muatc. 

{Musical program. %-—Courtesy 

gram. 10-.Dance music. 

KNX, Hollywood, Calif. (887 Meters) 
7 to ll p m--Special courtesy and 

musical programa. 

KAJ, Les Angeies, Calif. (405 Meters) 
6:38 p. m.— cage pe Fa period. 7 :30— 

Scripture readings. 7 :46—H. M. Robert-, 

son: Talk on dogs. '$-News and sipg- | 

ing. 10+-Dance music. 

KPAN, Pasadena, Calif. (816 Meters) 
‘ m.—Dinner-time néwe reports. 


(428 Meters) 
7 :36—DX. 
pro- 


hariés W. Paddock, champion sprinter 
are el hour, with sensembile, Henri 


J. van Prdag, director; and George 
Frenger, tenor soloist. 


GOVERNOR BREWSTER 
GOING TO BAR HARBOR 


AUGUSTA, ar , daly *26—Gov. 
Ralph 0. Brewster will.go to Bar 
Harbor Aug. 7. He will be accom- 
panied by Brewster and they 
will: be ® ee Saturday anf Sun- 
dey ot enry F. Dimrock of |< 
WwW ‘and Bar Harbor, at her 
Bieinmore. Governor Brewster 
row -the first ball at the Ban~ 
wer-Bar Harbor game, a 
header,” at the athletic field. 

The Governor, in a message to Guy 
E.Torrey of Bar Harbor, of his coun- 
ell, said that he is going to Bar Har- 
bor not only to be there when the 
werships are in the harbor, but also 
for one express purpose of climbing 
a mountain in Lafayette Wational 
Park. The Governor and Mrs. 
Frewster will be escorted about the 
park by George B. Dorr, superinten- 
dent, and Mrs. Dimrock is giving a 
dioner at Elsinore in their honor on 
Saturday night, AUg. 7. 


te ne i ee 


Registered at the Christian 
Science Publishing House 


 gor-Br 


Among the visitors from various 
parts of the world who regiatered 
at the Christian Science Publishing 
House Saturday were the following: 

Stella 8. Beard, Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Mrs, Sara H, Woodman, Montreal, 

Can. 
P. KR Unger, Elkhart, Ind. 
ates R. Unger, Elkhart, Ind. 
ID. Parsell, Elkhart. Ind. 
Mies Bertha Burkholder, Washington, 


% ef 
Mra. Nettle B. Sims, Washington, D.C. 
Miss Marie G. Richardson, Detroit, 


Mich. 

David W. Holland, New York City. 
William prsam. Bartlesville, Okla. 
Ernest W. J. Jones, Buffalo, N.Y. 
Mrs. Eula G. Parsell, Elkhart, Ind. 
Jonas Feldman, New York City. 
Mrs. Gertrude Holland, Brooklyn, N. 
Mra. ©. A. Anteree, Chicago, If. 
Mre. Lotta B en Detroit, Mich. 
Mra. Annie Fitzgerald, Detroit, 


ich. 
Miss Helen Schleuss, Detroit, -Mich. 
a Elisabeth <A. Carah, Ferndale, 


ich. 
Mrs. Agnes M. Wren, Detroit, Mich. 
/ Eola 1. Hunt, Hamilton, Can. 

Mrs, te Re Hamilton, Can. 
Willard, Hamiiton, Can. 

Hamilton, Can. 

ichael, Detrvit, 

phpangler, Detroit, 


¥. 


ich, 
ich, 


. Marshell, Cincinnati, 0. 

, Swarts M 

rd. F Flint Mich. 
Fond du 


Wis. 
ogy > pee Clo , Cleveland, O. 
Mra. arriet M. Huffman, Houston, 


Tex. 
as yeiian H. Crandafi, Gloversville, 


0. 
land, 0. R. sind Long Beach, 


Ca 
Helen Hat thaway, Detroit, Mich, 
Mrs. William B. Weitzel, Detrolt, Mich, 


| near 
| cooking, garden vegetables, motoring 


| interest ia ¢ 


: 
=| 16 


Piigrima, 
hou 


7: ao. Mascot t sport events discussed by) 


__ SUMMER BOARD 


al 


New Hani 
lenadnock : 


~ 


ire—The RBraeburs. 
utiful views. home 
. biking: 
Tel. 


JAPFREY 
Mt 
7 minutes te good sendy 
MRA _ WM, (BUNCE 


beach. 

ST MMER ROARD. cood meals. quiet 

rates seat of v GREEN ar. oi TO8 | 
INN. _ Pittsford, t 


” (THE WHITTIER HOMESTEAD 
Can eccommedate « few summer guests. 
it Ste inter: | 
his ad 
_— Ad- 


Fresh end salt water; 
many heaatifal Pre ww * 
hea rt New 


G. _ WHITTIER, Ipswich, 
— 


dress | r. 


LADY “will 
umier & years: 
Big. Phitedeiphia Ae ada 

OVERHILL FARMS. « private country 
heme with city conteulences for children re- 
quiring sperial caré and training. P. 
Pa, 


give motherly eare ta child 
private home, Boa @. 802 Fox 
Pa. 


1f2 Phila: telphia. 


a ee ee ee ee —— 


cw ee 


ROOMS A AND BOARD 
HARBOR. 


_" 


. BELLE 
meals: 


FISHER, 
Tel. Beile | 


ratea reasonable 8. 


aie St. and Newport Are. 


AC A AC CCI AE 


BOARD FOK CHILDREN 


a 


0. Bet | 9 


NEW YORK—Coustry | 
. geod moderna 


: 40 minutes from ers 


wre eee ee ne 


ieenel SITUATIONS WANTED — WOMEN 


WOMAN. Intelligent, ble, cultured. 


| several years’ tenching ee... ence, wishes posi- 


office, | 


| « 


| positions. 
useful meids. chauffeurs. housemes - 
required. 


| thon. 
| re ferences 


| 
, Bidg.. W Washington. D. ec | 
; 


comparnion free to travel: 


Address M 


or gerernesé: 
W. P., 921 Coterado 


a 


SITUATIONS | WANTED 


PPL PPG 


El. DERLY Germas couple wish position ® 


caretaker, 
7 ; West éind Sft.. 


near New York City, HABEKOSS, | 


_ Suite 282. 


__EMPLOYWENT AGENCIES 


14. ; 15 Kast 40th ¢.. 


Post TIONA, 


tee York Citys. 


RENNETT. WILLIAMS AaGENCY 
BHiGH GRADE COMMERCIAL —) 
x Y Murray Hill 717 
CMARLOTTE "GORDON supplies excellent 
cooks waitresses, chambermaide, | 


When balance is $500 or more. 2% 


VIRGINIA 
TRUST Co. 


invites Readers of The Christian Science 


Monitor to open an account 


% on All Savings 
° paid 
and compounded monthly, sebion 

to check. 


21 E. Main Street Richmond, Va, 


references 
132 Kast | _ New York City. 
est AND RBANCKER. 
pon 48 Keet 4iet st Aa EMPLOYMENT | 

VICK for men and women secking OFFICE | 
__ Telephone Murray Hiil 


By Co. BAHN — Opportunities fe oe 


SAth St., 


New York 


619-421 


W. H. Jenks 


ELECTRICAL WIRING 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


EK. Main Street Phome Med 256 


a@ women seeking office positions. 20 Bway. 
Temphone Worth 1315. 


ig 
2892 7th Ave.. 


MRS. KEMP’R AGENCT 
colored malhis. references. 


High 
New York Aadubea 2554 


Ing, bookk 
—— of 


Rosten 724. 


PERSONNEL COMPANY. executive hank. | 
ing. secretariel, typing and ail. 
petitions fer men and women. | 


FuEL or ALL KINps 


SAMUEL H. COTTRELL & SONS 
1103 W. Marshall Bivd, 2800 


) CBarch of i ae aa 2363. 


MOVING AND STORAGE Pe 
NOBLE R. STEVES, Mover 


I shall deem ft a pleasure to sérve t 
ef The Christian Science Monitor J aoie 


i 
~ 
‘ 
' 


packing apd «toring: lecal and leng distance 
| plane and furniture my WS, Harvard &St., 


Telenhone T 


_____ ROOMS TO LET 


ATLANTIO cITy- Acree Heute, 171 
Penne. Are.. single and double reome, 
aud comfortable: bathing from hose ; 
bense from Boardwalk. 


@RORTON, 178 Huntington Are... Suite > 


bie roome for visiters to Boston: central 
tien: running water, elerater service, 


topley | 


Ro 
first | 


ee ad 


ST: 
tialasborengh #t 
lephone © 


recom s- (ake 
the ae a nag we 
Seite 3 Te 
-_ 6M6-MK St aE 


YORK CITY, 115 Weat 16t8-—Bean 
, ligtt. ~ f immacniate, awit 
TelepRone 


morn. 
28. 


tke, 
tifally f 
able one oF two: 
ings Chelsea A600. REY. LO 


NEW YORK CITY. 220 W. 107th | (A .. 
light, clea 


—Attracti comfor 
= aoe & room salcatie two adults; besat- 


Poon s, 
fast oe elevator. 
N. C.—Large - HB. —? coreér room, 


next Rf th, 
preferred. 


GaF lyn 


Apt 


— 


alse singl¢. double, roneing water: 
privilege, _ Trafalgar 9458. HARPER. 
¥. C.,.41 Ww = 
rven<. rene 
face Cathedral 9549. 


~ PRILADEL. PHIA. S11 arent A diet s.. 
Fieor— Fura room, suita 


convenient | 
_ROLFE. : 


Third | 


on ee cattenehs convenient. Phene Evergreen | 


“ROOM tn vate yy? meee train. trolley 
. 


Chrtetian 
Rerrili 


~~ aanieues 


mug, oki fashioned, 
lL. SCHRRANGUST, 


ANTIQUE copper fuster 
hu Rote ag ” pa he D. eR 


HOUSEHOLD FURNISHINGS | 


FOR SALE Small eet elrigerater, good 
condition: sell feasonabiy. Telephone more 
New York ~ nd 


= i*helace e 8600, Apt. 


~~ BUSIN ESS OPPORTUNITIES 


4 AM INTERESTED te faveating $3000. 
$4000 in established sinese a. ttner in 
or saronnd New York City. 
Christian Science Monitor, 310" Madiaon Are, 
New York (ity. 


PUBLIC NOTICES 7 ‘ 
cITY OF BOSTON 
TRANSIT DEPARTMENT 


Proposals for building Section Two 
Dorchester Hapid Transit 


The Transit Department of the City of maton 
1 Reacen Street, seventh fleer, 

posals fram citizens of the United States on 
corporations or other legal a re- 
in the controlling faterest te the extent “ 
at least over one-half t is 

citizen or citizena of the United @tates, for 
building Section Two, Dorchest 

ait. Thies section is located on 

Shawmut Branch of the New York. New Havea 
& Hartford Railroad, between Clayton ers 
and Geneva Atenve, and ta about one-half mi 

in length. It comsists of the comet — a 
a toad bed, together with station tforma, 
approaches and pnemaers inetalling con- 


crete floors 2 in 
manholes, etc. 
: 


on 
. such "an Ga wonduite, 


f an approved surety 
required aay the faithful per 
contract in a eum of 40 


stis 


ee} 


i 


= 
2 
= 


& 
#¥s 


, 
? t te 
vib and te award ihe ont 
for the best int 
Roaton. 


By — of the City of Reston Transit 
Departmen 
A. D, ADAIR, 


William B, Weitzel, Detroit, Mich, 


Acting Secretary, 


wise CORY. W Watkins 8 Si%i isl (during 


N. ¥. ©. 208 West Sth— Attractive room, | 


ra 


clean ' 


‘DIST. OF COLUMBIA 119 N. Robinson St. 
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' 
}idth—Twe connecting | 274 Pleoe N. W. Corner 14th acd B Sts. NW. 


bie for 2 persons: | 


| 
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| 
pa 


City Headings 


DISTRICT NATIONAL BANK 


Washington 


te - 


1406 G Street, N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| 


GEO. H. COOKE _ 
Florist 


1707-1799 Connecticut Avenue 


W. R. McCALL 


Jewéler 
Watch and Clock Repairing 


VIRGINIA 


Rerwind White Run of the Mine coal which is 


_ Newport News 
The Broadway 
Department Store 
Exclusive Ready-to-W¥ ear 
Dry Goods, Notions 
Men's Furnishings 

300-9 Washington 
ICE—COAL—WOOD 


We are the sole dietributors of 


~~ ww 


Avenue 


the famons 


fully guarantee! by ns. 
PHONES T01 90 


Newport News D distilled I ce Co. 
The Broadway Shoe Store 


Washington Avenue at 30th St. 


Lat me solve your heating problems 
W. T. EUBANK 


Heating and Plumbing Engineer 
31213 Twentieth | Street 1421 


Phene 
‘BARCLAY & SONS 


. Jewelers 
“YE WAVERLY GIFTE SHOPPE” 
NEWPORT. NEWS, VA. 


-GRAY’S GROCERY 


Fa and Staple Groceries 
FieH AND OYSTERS IN 3ON 
Corner Oak Avenue and 25th Street 
Phones 636-J and 1061 


on ener 


“EXCLUSIVE FOOTWEAR — 
‘Shoes—Hosiery 


Geo. W. Thomas & Co. 
Norfolk, Virginian 


PRICE-REYNOL)S 
HARDWARE CORiIFANY 


Pennsyivania Lawn Mowers 
111-117 Market 8t., cor. Monticello Ave. 


WRIGHT COAL and 
WOOD COMPANY 
Dial 27074—-27073 1632 40th St. 


WM, J. NEWTON, Florisé 
lll W. Freemason Street Phone 24548 
Residence 38815, 32968, 22786 
NO BRANCH STORES 


OFFICE SALES and SERVICE CO. Ine. 


Typewriters, Adding Machines, Safes 
Stationery, Office Furniture, Supplies 


124 Tasewell Street 


t 
Phone 26101 


Eclipse Laundry 


1519 W. MAIN 
Biv’ a 3340 


ROBERT LECKY, Jr. 


Insurance—Surety Bonds 


201 MUTUAL BUILDING 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Cardinal Bake Sho 


ppe 


Boylevard 2721-3 
_ We Have Good Bread, Pies, Cake 


Juat like MOTHER uaed to make! 


PRINTING 
T. & LEAKE 


Folders, Cards, Stationery 
__ PHONE RAN. 391 6 SO. 4TH &§T. 


Sanders—The Cleaner 
Dyeing, Cleaning and Pressing 
_119 Bast Maia Mad. 3138.7 
Flowers, Hammond 
Second and Grace Streets 
Phone Madison 629 
Florist 
J. L. RADCLIFFE 
__ 269 W. BROAD RAN. 3771 


BONCILLA BEAUTY SHOP 


(HOTEL 20 ee 
Permanent Prat in 
1 Waving he 


pooing 


Betty Bes Sweet Shop. 
207 N. Davis Avenue Biv'd $321 
HOME-MADE 
CAKES—PIES—CANDIES 


Roanoke — 
COLONIAL 
NATIONAL BANK 
ROANOKE, VA. 


e Paid id on Savings 


FRESH aed ce RED MEATS 
STALL NO. 5. CITY MARKET 


Free delivery to all parts of city. 
PHONE 4213 ROANOKE, VA. 


WEST VIRGINIA _ 


~~ Hunt “ ly 
FLORENCE EMERY 
Decorator of Interiors 
1223 Fifth Avenue 
_ Telephone 748 Huntington, W. Va. 


PORTRAITS 
by PHOTOGRAPHY 
W. ARCHIBALD WALLACE 
1022% Fourth Ave.. Huntington. W. Va. 
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“First the blade, then the ear, 


ERS then the full 


grain ™m the ear” 
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EDITORIALS 


While the attention of the world is being 


attracted to the downward trend of the franc, 
a chief comment on all 
(- —=\ sides is whether or not, 


, by -permitting a radical 
Deflating deflation of value or by 
the 


| substituting a new unit 
| French Debt 


| of currency, France will 
= y 


be repudiating a great 
part of her public debt. 
That the inflation of 
currency in France would gain such a headway 
as it has done, or that the public debt would 
grow to such proportions as is the case, was 
a contingency which few contemplated five 
vears ago. That the franc will go the way the 
German mark did is a thing which few are will- 
ing to anticipate today. But either contingency 
does not contain that element of odium that 
would seem evident upon a layman's considera- 
tion. The situation in which French finances 
are today found to be is one which is but nat- 
ural and which would be natural to any state 
that refused for any great length of time to 
meet its current obligations. 

France has been slow to balance her budget. 
Heavy taxes were postponed in the hope that 
full reparations from Germany would be ob- 
tained. Succeeding ministers have endeavored 
rather to court favor with the voters than to 
set the country’s house in order. A capital levy 
was unthought of, and taxes were considered 
already high enough. Unwillingness or inability 
to balance the annual budgets only added to the 
debt of the state, and upon Dec. 21, 1925, it was 
found that the internal debt of France alone had 
amounted to 309,000,000,000 paper francs and 
41,000,000,000 gold francs, or 350,000,000,000 
gold franes in the aggregate if the paper franc 
was to be considered at par value. Obviously 
this debt was too burdensome for France, as 
the total estimated public wealth of the country 
in 1914, including all the real estate, railways, 
factory and farm equipment, foreign securities, 
gold and silver, goods on shelves, etc., amounted 
to only about 300,000,000,000 gold francs, and 
with the addition of Alsace-Lorraine is probably 
not any greater today. 

Here was a situation which staggered the 
financial genius of the Nation. France has an 
interna! debt greater than the estimated public 
wealth of the whole country, and she has the 
United States, England and other foreign cred- 
itors demanding an accounting on the external 
debt. The country’s total debt today is approxi- 
mately ten times the debt of 1914. Obviously, 
when it has assumed any such unprecedented 
figure as it has today, and there has not been 
any effort to balance the budgets, something 
radical must happen, and that is just what is 
being witnessed today. Now bankers point out 
that if the franc were stabilized at three and 
one-half cents in value, the internal debt of the 
country would have been automatically reduced 
to 56,000,000,000 gold francs, and with an exter- 


nal debt of some 23,000,000,000 gold franes, the | 


country would find itself with a total public 
debt of something like 79,000,000,000 gold 
francs, which would be only 26 per cent of the 
total national wealth. 

The world is awakening to the fact that 
something like this is to happen. It has already 


that degree as was the case with either Ger- 
many or France. In the United States the old 
funded debt of the country has declined in value 
as the cost of living has increased. Values in 
America are today about 150 per cent of what 
they were prior to 1914, and by the same degree 
has the value of the old United States bonds 
declined. This is not repudiation, it is merely 
meeting obligations under duress. If a people 
refuse to meet their obligations through taxa- 
tion, then it is taken away from them through 
deflation. It is true that the burden of the obli- 
gations falls upon that part of the citizenship 
which loaned the money to their government 
rather than upon the owners of the tangible 
wealth. In that unequal distribution of the 
penalty for nonpayment alone is injustice 
manifested. | 


ee 


% In the war waged by liquor forces against the 
United States, the contraband army adopted the 
methods of an invader 
in commandeering 
transportation. Auto- 
mobiles and motor 
trucks were needed to 
carry. illicit consign- 
Have Gone ments of liquor es 
ae Canadian sources across 
the international bound- 
ary line. But the risk of being arrested by the 
United States preventive service made it too 
costly to buy cars for the liquor army. Car 
Stealing, therefore, became part of the major 
operations. 

The close connection between rumrunning 
and automobile stealing would, it appears, ac- 
count for the sudden disappearance of many 
cars, especially in cities along the liquor front. 
How the invaders would proceed is recounted, 
in part, in the evidence taken before the Cana- 
dian parliamentary committee which investi- 
gated the administration of the Department of 
Customs and Excise. Somewhere in Canada, 
where the exporting liquor warehouses are Jo- 
cated, there would be a consignment of Itquor 
awaiting transport to some point in the United 
States. Agents of the liquor business would 
look round for the most desirable medium of 
transportation. In cities like Toronto or 
Montreal, they would never have to.go very far 
to find a first-class automobile standing in a 
convenient place. They would steal the car, 
— with the liquor shipment, and proceed 
south. 

The transport agents of the illicit liquor bust- 
ness, with patrons in the United States, might 
undertake to make several return trips with 
the same stolen automobile Or they might re- 
gerd i as too risky to try to go north through 
the custome corden in the same vehicle The 
next move therefore would be to sell the stolen 
ear ip the United States. Behind the rumrun- 

afi 2 subsidiary industry dev tn 


who 
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| Where Many 
Missing Cars 
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| Parliament, 
_ automobiles, and undermining the administra- | 
tion of a government department, is the cor- | 
_rupting influence of liquor. But Canadian pub- | 
| lic opinion is aroused. More adequate means to 
| suppress the movement of liquor south, as well 
as to stop the flow of contraband from. the 


| contributor to the 
| Revising 


| Family 


_ adopt ‘for themselves 
them, family names 
i “sen” or “son. The 


| it appears that 


| names at all. 


Scandinavian countries in 


| Petter. 


maintained special garages for repainting, ob- 
literating identification marks and otherwise 
disgtiising the vehicles of the liquor army. 
Canada discovered that still another line of 
illicit business followed hard on the exporting 


' of liquor to a dry neighbor. The liquor trans- 
| porters would look around in the United States 
for return cargoes of contraband to take into 
other | 


| lt J 


Canada. Silk goods, radio parts and 
dutiable articles would be loaded into stolen 


| . - 
ears on the American side, and smuggled for 


disposal perhaps in Montreal. According to an 
estimate submitted by the executive of the 


Commercial Protective Association in Canada, | 
/ as much as $5,000,000 of silk goods alone have 
| been smuggled north annually. 


The ramifications of this illicit combination 


of liquor and gasoline included, it is alleged, | 
connivance between car thieves and some cus- | 
. toms officials. Certainly there were cases where 
the liquor transporters seemed to be aided by | 


venal officials. Through the whole story of 


_rumrunning and contraband traffic which has 


been written into the records of the Dominion 
behind much of the stealing of 


United States into Canada must be found. 


According to statements made by a recent 
American Bar Association 

Journal, efforts are be- 
) ing made in Scandi- 
| navian countries to do 
away, by legislation, 
with the confusion that 


Seandinavian | 


of the large number of 


Names 


NS —_ 


eration to generation, 
or have bestowed upon 


writer referred to states 
that since the beginning of the present century, 


Denmark, 


the bearers of old family names in the posses- 


sion of them and to prevent their adoption by 
| persons not connected with or related to those | 


families. 
It is stated that in Denmark, a quarter of 


'acentury or so ago, at least 60 per cent of the 
| people of the cities outside of Copenhagen were 


known by family names ending in “sen.” But 


named an even more confusing condition pre- 


by their surnames, but these, it is explained, 


were not real family names, but names as- | 


sumed by individuals or bestowed upan them 


by their friends or neighbors, and intefded to | 
occupations, distinguishing | 
_ personal characteristics, or the place whence | 
they came or where they chanced to reside. But | 
there was no assurance, it seems, that Weir 
| children would be known by their family name | 
or that all would acknowledge the same sur- | 


| name. 
happened in other countries, although not to | 


be descriptive of 


Under conditions which existed in the 


custom was not particularly confusing. For the 


| purposes of distributing estates, it was possible 
'to trace, by the testimony of witnesses, the 
lineage of the different 
| proved transportation facilities, the propensity 


claimants. But tm- 


of later generations to migrate, and ‘a dozen 


other causes, have added to the confusion. It 
| was a common European custom, up until 


m- 
paratively recent times, to bestow upon chil- 
dren only the first or “given” name, In Swe- 
den, it is stated, this custom prevailed until 
quite recently. The writer of the article re- 
ferred to states that he personally knew three 
brothers, who were tailors, all the sons of 
These brothers settled in 


Lundberg, another the name of Lindquist, while 
the third adopted that of Petterson. 

As long ago as 1828 the Danish Government, 
realizing the disadvantages of the ancient cus- 
tom, provided that thereafter children, at bap- 
tism, should be given not only a Christian 
name, but a family name. So it came about 
that the sons of Peter Kusk, for instance, were 
named, in suecession, Hans Peterson, Jorgen 
Peterson and Jens Peterson. This might have 
caused little difffculty but for the fact that in 
time the children of these three sons were duly 
named Hansen, Jorgensen and Jensen. The re- 
sult was inevitable. After the passing of two or 
three generatins it was found almost impos- 
sible to establish family relationships and the 
corresponding property rights. Similarity of 
family names thus bestowed or acquired was 
no indication of relationship. 

“his custom among Scandinavian peoples 
prevailed at the time of the great influx of emi- 
grants from the northern countries of Europe 
to the United States, and particularly to the sec- 
tion embracing Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
and what was then the Territory of Dakota. 
It was followed for some years—-perhaps for a 
generation—to be finally abandoned because of 
the very confusions which have been referred 
to. Forty years ago it was difficult to trace the 
title to lands which had passed, perhaps from 
their original owners or homesteaders, into the 
hands of their heirs, and in turn to their heirs’ 
children. But this confusion has been ended, 
happily, through the realization of the neces- 


sity of establishing and adhering to a distin- 


With commendable wisdom and zeal, it ap- | 
pears, the older countries have undertaken to 


Kellys until the end of t 
Petersens, whe 


| | Marking the 


| countries.” 


persons who, from gen- 
ending in the famuUiar — 


celand, Sweden, Finland and Nor- | 
| way, have enacted legislation with two objects | 
| in view: first, to induce the “sens” to adopt dis- 
_tinctive family names, afd, second, to protect 


“Railroad Journal.” 


in' the other four countries | 
roads then under construction or in succeséful 

vailed, owing to the fact that a great part of the | operation. The list published is, in part: 
| population possessed no distinguishing family | Baltimore & Ohio—whole length 260 miles—-60 milex enm- 


The men, of course, were known | 
| Albany & Schenectady--16 miles tu length—12 miles in 


the same | 
Danish town, where one assumed the name of 


It has been, no doubt, because of the theory 
that there is little of romance or of abiding 
interest in the develop- 
ment of business and 
commerce, that up until 
the present the archives 
which have been. cire- 
fully preserved and 
safely housed have per- 
tained to objects of art, 
the history of wars, the 


Evolution 
of Business 


pee ee 


' development of civilization and its so-called 
“periods” or éras, usually without thought be- 


ing given to those progressive processes by 
which mankind, in his search for a livelihood, 
for comfort, and perhaps for a competence, has 
established and developed the utilitarian pro- 
cesses which are the wonder of the present 
age. But now, at Harvard University, almost 


_ unnoticed by the rank and file of busy Ameri- | 


cans, there has been organized what is called 
the Business Historical Society, Inc. A bulletin 
recently issued, bearing the marks ‘Volume 1, 


Number 1.” contains the interesting informa- 
tion that the society owes its existence to the 
initiative and generosity of two 


Yale men, 
Charles A. Moore Jr., and Robert L. Smitley. 
The primary purpose of the society, it ig 


stated, 1s “to encourage and aid the study of the | 


evolution of business in all periods and in all 


them of service to the business community. 


Already several thousand rare volumes have | | 
attitude. They are evidently more willing to consider a 


been collected and stored in the Harvard Busi- 


ness Library, which will be the society’s de- | 
- pository. Among these books is the collection 


donated by Mr. Moore and his brother and sister. 


N. Penrose Hallowell, made possible the acqui- 


books and pamphlets formerly the property of 
John Boardman Page, once Governor of Ver- 


' mont and president of the Rutland Railroad 


Company and of the Continental Railway & 


York, West Shore & Chicago Railway. From 
this data, it would seem, there might be written, 


in addition to a history of the development | 
of rail and water transportation in the United | 


States, the story of the construction of the Erie 


_ Canal, the laying of the First Atlantic cable, the 
boring of the Hoosac Tunnel, and the develop- 
ment of the American locomotive engine. 2 


| In the collection already made is to be found, | | | 
+ it | running high at the moment, each side is coming to realize | 
| are a good mapy anachronisms in their present relations, 


appears, a bound copy of Volume 1 of the 
In this one may read of 
the interest being manifested in the new mode 
of transportation. On the first page of this in- 
teresting book is a tabulation of American rail- 


pleted and in use. 


use. 

Charleston & Hamburg—135 miles in length—about 20 
nijlles completed upon which the United States mail is 
carried. . 

Mauch Chunk, completed and in use, § miles. 

Quincy, near Boston, now in use, 6 miles, 

Ithaca and Owego, 29 miles. 

Lexington & Ohio; 75 miles. 


| Camden & Amboy, 50 miles, 


Lackawaxen, 16 miles. 
Those who have known Daniel Defoe only 
as the author of Robinson Crusoe and other 


_ books perhaps not quite so generally popular, 


former times, the | Will possibly be surprised to learn that he 


achieved prominence in a field quite apart from 
‘fiction writing. He was a profound student of 
economics, it appears. There is preserved a 


| reproduction of the title page of his “Plan of 


English Commerce,” one of the earliest studies 
devoted to thé:development of English trade. 

Even fromthe data at hand one might 
enumerate hundreds, and perhaps thousands, 
of interesting subjects of. which the books and 
maps already assembled relate. For instance, 
the development of banking, from the estab- 
lishment of the first bank in Massachusetts, is 
traced. Another collection of records and pic- 
tures is devoted to the printing industry, while 
still ancther deals with the growth of American 
shipping. Many of these collections for some 
reason failed to find a permanent niche in the 
homes-of historical societies. Here, at last, they 
have a home of their own, 


Editorial Notes 


Although specifically directed toward the 
problem of physical fitness, the opinion ex- 
pressed by Sir Henry Hadow, vice-chancellor of 
Sheffield University, Eng., at the last annual 
conference of the London County Council Col- 
lege, has its application equally toward more 
serious achievement. He declared that the 
United States was setting Great Britain an 
example in respect to the question he was dis- 
cussing, and added that he did not rue nor 
regret the fact that England had lost her su- 
premacy in the athletic prowess of the world. 
He saw in this fact simply a challenge to 
greater effort on the part of Britain. “I hope in 
years to come we shall attain to the glory which 
has departed from us,” he declared. And he 
amplified his argument by stating, “It is a glo- 
rious leaf in our own crown of laurels that the 
teachers of physical outdoor games and exer- 
cises should have taught other countries in the 
beginning to achieve supremacy over us.”’ Too 
much emphasis is sometimes laid on so-called 
achievement. After all, it is the motive behind 
which counts oftentimes for more than the 
actual result accomplished. 


That the resolution adopted by the delegates 
to the Women's Interdenominational Foreign 
Mission Conference, in session at East North- 
field, Mass., asking for a formal declaration by 


Obtaining the 


The Diary of a Political Pilgrim 


From a Lonpon Corresponpent 


HE continuance of the coal strike is producing a 
definite and. regrettable deterioration in the temper 
of the political life of the Nation. The economic con- 
dition of the country is not such that it ean afford to 


treat with indifference a prolonged holdup of its basic | 


industry. Yet the longer the dispute laste, the more 
diffieult of solution does it seem to become. 

The action of the Government in passing legislation 
to give effect to some of the minor reorganization pro- 
posals of the Samuel Commission and to legalize an eight- 
hour working day in the mines haa been a complete fail- 
ure, so far as its immediate effecta have been. It has 
hardened the miners’ resistance, has temporarily lessened 
the breach between the Trade Union Congress and the 
Miners’ Federation, and has made negotiation more 
difficult. 

It has had these effects because to the trade union 
world as a whole it has meant that, the Government has 
abandoned the Samuel report and placed itself on the 
sule of the mine owners, who since 1921 have been de- 
manding the restoration of the eight-hour day. The 
action of the Government in refusing to bring the eight- 
hour legislation into force until the Yorkshire owners had 
come into line with the other owners has dene a little 
to retneve its reputation with the workers, but not much. 

+ > > 

The owners have now posted the terms thev offer in 

return for an-eight-hour day. Substantially, they are the 


; | prestrike wages for three months, after which wages are 
It is proposed also to formulate | 
| the results of such investigations and studies 
' and to publish them in such form as may make | 


to be determined by the proceeds of the industry, subject 
to the 1921 instead of the 1924 minimum. But these 
terms, though not so low as was at one time feared, are 
unaccompanied by any proposals for reorganization. 


The miners’ leaders still persist in their “never never” | 
| nity to form a ministry. 


reduction in wages than an extension of hours, for it would 
be easier to heighten wages than io shorten hours when 
better times return, but ofheially their slogan is still, 


be ‘ } “N t 4 t f sar » 
These were the property of their father, Charles | ot a penny off the pay, not a second on the day. 


, _A. Moore. Another gift from a founder member, | 
has long existed because | 


Their immediate preoccupation » to prevent a_break- 


| away of their followers to get back to work on the owners’ 
| terms after being out for ten weeks, 
sition of a laige collection of miscellaneous | 


It is difficult to judge the feeling of the country as a 
whole about the strike. It is probably true to say that 
pubhe opinion thinks that all three sides are about equally 


_ to blame—the Government for not sticking to the Coal 
Commission's report and for misreading the signs of the 
| tumes; the owners for refusing to tackle reorganization 


Trust Company, organized to build the New | . , 
| and for wanting too much; the miners for refusing to 


face. the economic facts of the industry and accept the 
advice of the Trades Union Congress to compromise on 
the Samuel proposals. 

. Sd ca 


Prophecy is vroverbially futile m cases of this kind, 


| and I shall not, therefore, attempt to say how or when | 
} the struggle will come to an end. But there is little doubt | 
that while it will mean heavy immediate losses, it ought 


to bear good fruit in the long run. Though bitterness is 


' more clearly its own blunders. We are where we are 
| beeause both Capital and Labor have been pursuing a 


short-sighted policy, while the Government has had but 
little policy at all. 

If Capital comes out of thie struggle with a clear recog- 
nition that it can only he expected to be left in control 
of industry af it secures ‘a steadily rising standard of 
living to the whole people, and if Labor comes out of it 


~~ >= 


with the clear recognition that the attempt to get rid of 
the capitalist i¢ an absurdity and that it must settle 
down to eo-operate with him on efficiency lines instead 


| of fighting him as the natural enemy of the working class, 


the suffering of these times will not have been in vain.. 
> > > 

A great deal of interest has been aroused in Great Brit- 
ain by the political eriais in Canada. The people s interest, 
of course, centers mainly in the constitutional aspect of 
the erisis, and especially on its possible effect on the eon- 
stitutional relations between Great Britain and Canada, 
rather than on the local aspects, the customs scanciale, 
the tariff question, the relations between East and West, 
which will probably figure more largely in the contest as 
the election proceeds. 

People here do not understand the statement which 
has been made in some quarters in Canada that the action 
of the Governor-General restores Canada to the old colo- 
nial status abandoned in 1867, It is certain that Lord Byng 
acted on his own responsibility without any instructions 
from London, and that if the Governor-General had heen 
a Canadian he would have been im exacfly the same 
dilemma of offending one party or the other whatever 
he did. 

The truth is that the parliamentary system requires 
as the head of the state a personage who stands above 
party, who normally exercises mainly official and forma! 
funetions, but who at certain times may be ealled upon to 
discharge very important duties. For it is his duty when 
a government is defeated in Parliament to decide whether 
or not a dissolution shall be granted or a fresh attempt 
made to find an alternative government out of the Par- 


| hament without the turmoil of an election, and to decide 


upon the individual who shall be given the first opport:- 


> > > 
Usually the Governor-General, hike the King in Great 
Britain, acta upon the aciviee of the retiring Prime Min- 
ister, but when that Munister offers no advice or gives 
what the King or Governor-General considers wrong ad- 
vice, it i his constitutional dutv to act on his own initia- 
tive. The head of the state, in other words, is the ultimate 


guardian of popular rights against any attempt by a 


parliament or a ministry to disregard them. 

In this ease Lord Byng mav have acted wisely or 
unwisely. The opinion here is rather that he acted 
wisely in refusing a dissolution to Mackenzie King before 
giving an opportunity to the head of the largest party in 
the Canadian Parliament to form an alternative min- 
istry, seeing that this Parliament has only been in being 


for nine months, but that he was precipitate in giving a 
dissolution to Mr. Meighen as soon as he also had been 


| defeated in the House of Commons. But there is no doubt 


that he had no option but to act on his own judgment 
and not on the advice of anybody else. 
None the less, though Lord Byng’s part in the crisis 


| will probably soon be forgotten, there is a general feeling 
that the ultmmate result will be a reconsideration of the 


legal relations between Canada and Great Britain. There 


the method of appointing the Governor-General, the 
method of conducting foreign policy, the appeal to the 
Privy Council, being some of them. It would probably 
‘be a good thing that Canada’s relations with Great Britain 


and with the other nations of the British Commonwealth 
_ should be placed upon a more modern and intelligible 
| basis. | 


The World’s Great Capitals: The Week in Moscow 


Moscow 
ORRIS GEST, the New York theatrical producer, 
M who first transferred the Moscow Art Theater and 
later ite musical studio to America, recentiy paid 
a fiying visit to Moscow for the announced purpose of 
. participation of one or two outstanding 
Russian artists in his projected $2,000,000 film production, 
“Love of the Gods,” which will be produced in California 
next vear. Mr. Gest, who was accompanied by a Chicago 
ramatic critic, Ashton Stevens, attended an invitation 
performance of the French comedy, “Merchants of Glory,” 
which was given at the Art Theater, and was the guest 
of honor at a banquet in the building of the Art Theater. 
Mr. Gest and Constantine Stanislavsky, dean of Russian 
actors and originator of the Art ater, exchanged 
speeches of mutyal felicitation; ‘and the banquet was 
enlivened by the extraordinary performances of Fyodor 
Galtzov, a former railroad worker, whose talents as a 
ventriloquist were discovered by Ivan Moskvin, one of 


| the leading actors of the Art Theater. Mr. Galtzov gave 


a remarkably vivid impersonation of a Russian train leav- 
ing a station, with all the accompaniment of tooting 
whistles, blowing steam, hastening passengers and mnging 
bells. 

a 


It is now the opew season for airplane flights over 
Moscow. Every Sunday a large crowd gathers at the 
airdrome just outsidé Moscow to take advantage of the 
fifteen and torty-five minute flights which are organized 
by the Civil Aviation: The charge is five rubles for 
fifteen minutes in the air and eight rubles for a longer 
flight of forty-iive minutes. 

° > ° 

The “Ruasian cival war, a shorter but more complicated 
historiea} event than the American Civil War, has found 
its fivet historian: in Nikolat BE: Kakurin, a Red Army 
otlicer who took a prominent part in the campaigns against 
thé Poles and ‘against the Basmaghi, or native insurgents, 
in Turkestan and Bokhara. Mr. Kakurin has now pub- 
lished a two-volume history (the first of its kind) cover- 
ing the civil war from the: Bolahevist Revolution to the 
defeat of General Baron Wrangel, the last of the White 
leaders, in 1920. He is alao the author of a history of the 
Russo-Polish War and collected an interesting series of 
documents illustrating the dissolution of the old army 
during the-period of the Kerensky régime. He will soon 
publish a collection of the orders and messages which 
Nikolai Lenine sent to the military commanders and .re- 
sponsible commissars on the various fronts of the civil war. 

> + + 

The results of the vigorous campaign which is being 
waged against the ible danger of currency inflation 
are reflected in the Finance Commissariat’s statement for 
May, which shows that the amount of money in circula- 
tion was yedueed 4,1 per cent, to the amount of approx- 
mately 50,000,000 rubles, during that month. 

a, ee | 

ys 2 Vissarionovitch Stalin, the potent General Secre- 
tary of the Communist Party Central Committee, has been 
revisiting his native country of Georgia, in the Caucasus, 
The workers of a railroad shopyard i 
carried on some of his first. tionary activity, a 
a big demonstration for hig} on his arrival in that city. - 


i? 
THRE 


: 


produced under Soviet auspices indieates a distinct advance 
in artistic toleration, as compared with the attitude of the 
theater repertory committee last autumn in proposing to 
strike “I in” off the list of operas on the ground of | 
ite “mysticism” and to bar Schiller’s “Mary Stuart” as 
“religious and monarchical.” : 


+ + 
Two hundred and afty thousand members are enrolled 
in the Soviet sobiety, Friends of Radio, and this figure, 
it is estimated, includes only a fraction of Russia's radio 
users. The society has already opened powerful stations” 
in Moscow, Leningrad and other centers. 
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“Values and Earning Power of Land” 


To the Editor of Taz Curistian Science Monrror: 

Referring to the editorial in the Mownrror, entitled 
“Values and Earning Power of Land,” may I, as an owner 
and cultivator of land, offer a word of explanation as to 
the apparently inconsistent views of the present value of 
land which Mr: Lloyd George would like the-Nation to 
take over? 

True, the earning power to the owners of most great 
estates, taken as a whole, is generally accepted as about 
2 per cent per annum. The cost of keeping in repair the 
farms, houses, buildings, cut tages, woods, efe., on a country 
estate, has increased enormously since the war, while rents 
are very little higher than beiore. 

In many cases owners of estates—almost invanably to 
the deep regret of their tenants—have been obliged to 
sell because of the heavy cost of upkeep and the crushing 
taxation and death duties they have had to pay. 

But there is a sentimental—not only a commercial— 
value in the possession of an estate, particularly of one 
whith has been in a family for many generations, and this . 
can hardly be expressed in terms of pounds, shillings and 

. And before an owner would consent to part with 
it he would naturally ask a much higher price than the 
mere value of the land for cultivation. 

The situation, the view, the social and other amenities, 
the sporting possibihties and many other things, have to 
be considered 


. 


Thus it is that an estate earning not more than 2 per 
cent need not be either “overvalued or inefficiently 
cultivated.” . 

As to the breaking up of farms and estates into small 

i he majority are unsvitable. Much of the land 
of England is not good enough, and many of these hold- 
ings would not be sufficiently near to a market town or a 
railway station to be profitable to small holders. 

Government small holdings have been a very costly 
experiment, and in the main unprofitable, for the simple 
reason that a high enough rent cannot be paid to bear 
reasonable interest on the outlay on buildings and fencing 
necessary to equip them. 

Where conditions are favorable they ean be carried on 
profitably, but the land and other conditions vary so 
much here it would be unwise to establish them every- 


where. Eg. P. 3s. 
Howden, Yorkshire, Eng. : . 
The Goal of Final Disarmament 
To the Editor of Tax Curtetian Scrence Mowrror: 
The recent disaster at Lake Denmark, N. J, comes, 
strangely enough, at the very time when the world « 
being questioned on the momentous wsue of armamen's 
from its many pomtes of view. 
le it anv wonder that we are constantly hearing ‘rom 
diferent parts of the work! that although the [st 
hecomes interested m the West « tan of Chreten 
ny. ul complains that what the oorted War shown © 
ie that the Weet is not consietent im ite appheation © (he 


